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This Beautitut = BREE TO ALL 








UNDER THE MISTLETOE (Christmas Morning). 
ColoredgPanel 14 x 28. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
B. T. Babbitt’s 1776 Soap Powder 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 


I will send this beautiful panel picture in colors (size 14 x 28 inches) to every reader of THE CONGREGATIONALIST FREE 
upon receipt of 25 B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap Wrapper trade marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder trade marks, or the coupons found 
in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. Inclose two-cent stamp for postage. I have also a series of 12 Beautiful Artists’ Proof 
Etchings which can be obtained in the same manner. A complete catalogue will be sent free upon application, if two-cent 
stamp is inclosed. There is no advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 


Be particular and use only the following address: ** DEPT. G,”? P. 0. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY. 


BE WISE. USE THE BEST. IT PAYS. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 
From the Miniature by Cooper. 
Publi-hed by Pe:mission of Sir 
Charles Hartopp, Bart. 


THE YEAR NOW ENDING HAS PROVED EVEN MORE SUCCESSFUL FOR 
SCRIBNER’S THAN WAS ’98. THIS MEANS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TWELVE- 
MONTH IN THE HISTORY OF THE MAGAZINE. . . . 
YEAR OF THE CENTURY, HAS BEEN SECURED THE MOST VALUABLE PRO- 
GRAM THE MAGAZINE EVER OFFERED. SOME OF THE PREPARATIONS 
HAVE BEEN UNDER WAY FOR THREE YEARS. . . 
HAVE STIMULATED NEW UNDERTAKINGS, AND ADDITIONAL PLANS HAVB 
BEEN INCLUDED — THE RESULT MAY BE JUDGED FROM THE FOLLOWING, 
ALTHOUGH BUT A PARTIAL ANNOUNCEISIENT FOR 1900.* 


*The prospectus for 1900 in small book form, with illustrations in colors (cover by 
Maxfield Parrish), sent upon application. 


FOR 1900, THE CLOSING 


- RECENT SUCCESSES 





GOVERNOR 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 







. AND GRIZEL, J. M. BARRIE’S new work, has finally 
been completed and will be published in Scribner’s Magazine. 
It will begin with the new volume (January number) and will 

ron throughout the year—illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, It 
is safe to assert of the story that it is not only Barrie’s masterpiece 


but one of the greatest works of fiction of recent 
years. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, by THEODORE 
ROOSEV ELT, will not be the history of a mere 
student, compiled with much research, but with 


From a P 


HE BOER WAR will be dealt 
with in Scribner’s (like the 
Spanish War) with vivid, com- 


hotograph. Ocpyright by 


Pach Bros., New York. 


plete, descriptions by eye-witnesses—accompanted with the best 
photographs. The first article will be by H. J. Whigham, who has 


already reached the front. 

SENATOR HOAR: “ Harvard Fifty Years 
Ago,”’ and paper on the Massachusetts Bar in 
the days of Choate and the other historic 
legal giants. 















of action in history as 
viewed by a younger 
man of action today. 
It begins in the Janu- 
ary Scribner and will 
be completed in six 





HENRY NORMAN 


From a Photograph. numbers. THE II- 
Copyright, by Fai & LUSTRATORS include 
ry, London, 
: F. C. Yohn, E. C. 


Peixotto, and Henry McCarter, also Sey- 
mour Lucas, R. A., the well-known authority 
upon the Cromwellian period and two other 
well-known English illustrators, Frank 
Craig and Claude E. Shepperson. There 
will also be portraits reproduced from the 
famous English collection. 

RICHARD HARD- 
ING DAVIS will con- 
tinue to be a prominent 
and frequent contribu- 
tor both of fiction and 
of special articles. 
More specific an- 
nouncement will be 
made from time to 
time. 

THE RUSSIA OF 
TODAY, by HENRY 
NoRMAN, author of 
“The Real Japan,” 
“The Far East,’’ etc., 
and the expert on 
foreign politics and colontal policies. Six 
articles, all illustrated. 

OMDURMAN AND THE SUDAN, by 
Capt. W. ELLIoT CAIRNES, the well-known 
English military critic. The first inside 
view of the actual state of things along the 





ERNEST SETON-THOMP- 
SON 


From a Photograph b 
Miss Zaila Ben Yusu . 


little experience of affairs. It will show a man 





J. M. BARRIE 
From a Photograph by Hollyer, London. 


ERNES f SETON-THOMPSON, author of 


“Wild Animals I Have 
Known,”’ will contrib- 
ute to early numbers 
of the Magazine a nota- 
ble group of stories— 
all illustrated by him- 
self, HENRY VAN DYK® 
HENRY VAN a ay ag ~Frug 
DYKE is writing 
stories of wilderness types—full of the charm 
of outdoor nature. WALTER APPLETON 
CLARK will continue to be his illustrator. 





“O'CONNOR,” Wiliiam Maynadier 
Browne’s famous Irishman wlll appear in 
several more stories. 


LOUIS C. SEN- 
GER will contribute a 
group of Railroad 
stories, “Train Four- 
teen,” ‘Without Or- 
ders,” “In Time of 
Need.” 


OCTAVE THA- 
NET: stories dealing 
somewhat with ques- 
tions in regard to mod- 
ern woman’s sphere. 





RICHARD HARDING 
DavV.8 
From a Photograph. 
WILLIAM AL- BIN London.” 
LEN WHITE: several 
more of his stories of picturesque phases 
of Western public life. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE, Henry 
James, Maarten Maartens, Edith Wharton 
are among those who 





borders of the Sudan—the system by which this district is being re- 


claimed from savagery, the life in the Egyptian 
army, etc. Illustrated by Captain Cairnes’s 


“ / | own photographs. 








WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


A TRIP TO GREENLAND, Anp OTHER 
ARTICLES, by WALTER A. WyYcKOFF, author 


| of “The Workers.” 


THE CHARM OF PARIS, by Ipa M. 


¥ TARBELL, illustrated by an extraordinary 


group of artists, including Lepére, Marchetti, 
Jeanniot, Steinlen, Huard, and McCarter. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


have already written short fiction for the forth- 
coming numbers. 


ART FEATURES include, beside the un- 
common illustrations fur ‘‘ Cremwell”’ and the 
other pictorial plans mention: d, special articles 
onartand artists, such as“ Pavisde Chavannes,’”’ 
by John La Farge, to be illustrated, in color 
from the great artist’s work; special illus- 
trative schemes by E. C. Peixotto, the young 
American illustrator, who is making a pilgrim- 
age through France for the magazine; and 
by Walter Appleton Clark, Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf and others. Also color-printing and/colored 
covers. 





THOMAS NELSCN PAGE 
From a Photograph by 
Davis & Sanford, 
New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-155 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


be Christm as Scribner qd Devgmebes. number ) includes: Six Notable Short Stories—Two 8-page Color Schemes 


. D. Gibson’s ** The Seven Ages 


of American Woman’”’ (16 pages with tint)—Ant- 


arctic Exploration, by Dr. F. A. Cook and Albert White Vorse (illustrated) An Essay by Augustine Birrell—and a Dis- 


cussion of the Dewey Arch by Russell Sturgis, illustrated by Elmendorf with Telephotographs. 
with a rich Christmas cover by Maxfield Parrish. 


It is 


issued Nov. 24, 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 
SNe 
TWENTY FAMOUS 
NAVAL BATTLES (Sat- 


AMIS TO SANTIAGO). 


By Pror. E. K. Rawson, U. 
S. Navy Department. Illustrated with 
plans, old prints, maps, and portraits. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 
Will take its place as the standard history 
of the great naval battles of the world. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 
By Georce Ettor. 17 Illus- 


trations by Alice Barber Stephens. 2 vols. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.50. Half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00. Luxembourg Edition. 8vo. Orna- 
mental, $1.50. The most attractive edi- 
tion of this great story. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
A Book of Dates. Edited by 


GeorceE W. Powers. 18mo. Cloth, 50 
cents. History in a nutshell. 


BRINGING UP BOYS. 
A Study. By Kate Upson 


CLaRK. 18mo. Cloth, 50 cents. A genuine 
vade mecum for the home. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. 
An Autobiography by Jo- 
SEPH PARKER, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top. Illustrated. $2.00. One of the most 
notable autobiographies of the century. 
THE THEOLOGY OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

By Cuartes F. Dore. Author 
of “The Coming People.” 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. Will interest all thought- 
Sid people. 

STRENGTH AND 
BEAUTY. 

By the Rev. J. R. Miter, 
p. p. Author of “ Making the Most of 
Life,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 
$0.75. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Fully equal 
to any of Dr. Miller's topular works. 

















Complete. Catalogue, Illustrated An- 
nouncement, or Educational] Catalogue, 
sent free. 


Tuomas Y. Crowe Lt & Co., 


New York AND Boston 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
DURING 1900 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. 
Illustrated Articles upon the Places and Cus- 
toms of Palestine. rticles upon Sunday- 
School Ideals and Methods. Symposia upon 
Practical Problems of Bible Study. 
The foregoing will be among the special features of 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 
A Popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful minister. 
$2 ayear. 3 months’ trial subscription, 25c. 
Address Tug University or Cuicaco Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Latest Books 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Janice Meredith. By PAvuL LEICESTER ForD, author of “The Hon. Peter 
Stirling,” ‘The Story of an Untold Love,” etc. 12mo,cloth . . 1.59 


Also, ILLUSTRATED HoLtpAy EDITION. 2 volumes in box. Containing 58 jj. 
lustrations by Howard Pyle and his pupils. 14 facsimiles and reproductions 
from old prints. 2 miniatures in color (frontispieces). Handsomely printed 


and bound, gilt top, gold stamping. 


12mo, cloth _ c., 


“‘ Janice Meredith is not a mere mixture of history and romance, but a chemical union, result. 
ing in a book that will make a historian of the novel reader and a novel reader of the historian,”— 
mes. 


MABIE- COWLES 


My Study Fire. By HAMILTON W. Ma- 
BIE, author of “ Under the Trees,”’ 
etc. With over 60 illustrations (6 in 
photogravure) by Maude and Gene- 
vieve Cowles. 8vo,cloth . $2.50 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


The Autobiography of [Margaret Oli- 
phant, 1828-1897. With two por- 
traits in photogravure. 8vo, cloth 

$3.50 








GEORGE ELIOT—BIRCH 


Silas Marner. With 30 full-page illus- 
trations by Reginald Birch. Deco- 
rated cover. 8vo, cloth ‘ $2.00 


H. A. GUERBER 


Legends of Switzerland. Uniform 
with ‘‘ Wagner Operas” and ‘ Fa- 
mous Operas.” With 25 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth ; : $1.50 


G. W. STEEVENS 


In India. By tne author of “With 
Kitchener to Khartum,” “ Egypt in 
1898,” ete. 12mo, cloth : $1.50 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Orange Girl. By Sir WALTER 
BESANT, author of “The Golden 
Butterfly,” etc. With 8 illustra. 
tions by Warren Davis. 12mo, cloth 

$1.50 


A virile romance of the eighteenth century, 
with sustained interest and thrilling incident. 


REV. DR. F. W. FARRAR | 


Texts Explained. By the author of 
“The Life of Christ.” 12mo, cloth 


$1.50 
JAMES SCHOULER 


A History of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War, being Volume 
V1. of the History of the United 
States under the Constitution. S8vo, 
cloth x ; pose $2.25 
The final volume of this monumental work. 


VICTORIEN SARDOU 


Robespierre. A Novel. The Story of 
M. Victorien Sardou’s Play novelized 
under his authority. By ANGE GAL- 
DEMAR. 12mo,cloth . é $1.50 


























HAMILTON W. MABIE 


The Life of the Spirit. By the author 
of ‘* Essays on Books and Culture,” 
and editor of The Outlook. 16mo, 
Cems 5 $125 


An endeavor to put the truths of the reli. 
gious life in vital relation with buman experj 
ence, and to show the value of these truths in 
men’s lives and work. 


DAVID STORRAR MELDRUM 


Holland and the Hollanders. by the 
author of “The Story of Marere. 
del.” Profusely illustrated. &vo, 
cloth ; . =. $300 


It is full of exact, Someebantive informa 
tion, but told in a delightfully sympathetic 
way, and with a perfect understanding of Hol- 
land and the Dutch. 


ESTHER SINGLETON 


Great Pictures Described by Great 
Writers. Edited by Esturr sin. 
GLETON. A companion to “Tur. 
rets, Towers and Temples.’”’ With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth 

$2.00 











HENRY DRUMMOND 


The New Evangelism AND OTHER 
ADDRESSES, THEOLOGICAL AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC. By the author of “ Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World,” ete. 
12mo, cloth ; ‘ $1.50 
(Found among the author’s papers after his 

eath.) 





d 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


Poems of Cabin and Field. ly the 
author of ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 
With illustrations by the Hampton 
Camera Club, and decorations by 
Alice C. Morse. 8vo, cloth . $150 


AMANDA DOUGLAS 


A Little Girl in Old Philadelphia. By 
the author of, and uniform with. 
“A Little Girl in Old New York” 
and “A Little Girl in Old Boston.” 
12mo, cloth . ‘ A : $1.50 








WILLIS J. ABBOT 


Blue-Jackets of 1898. Being a His 
tory of the United States Navy dur 
ing the War with Spain. By the 
author of ‘Blue-Jackets of 1776, 
1812,” etc. With 40 illustrations, 
8vo, cloth. oles Cle 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 

















TIMELY : sae wen in Politics 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. apeee. of Good Citi- 

z Dp. 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 





In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
CHOICEST GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


What better, wiser, or more acceptable gift could be made than a copy 
of the International? It is a vast storehouse of valuable information 


arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is more 


widely used than any other lexicon in the world. 


household. 


It should be in every 





We also publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a Valuable 





_~  Pronouncing Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, etc. 


sblishers, Sprit 
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Nelson "Ss New Series of 
Teachers’ 


Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 





The Helps 
are just what Sunday school teachers 
want. Allnewand graphically written 
by the most eminent scholars, with Il- 
lustrations on almost every page. 


The Concordance 
is the most complete yet produced, as 
it combines Concordance, Subject In- 
dex, pronounces and interprets Scrip- 
ture proper names, etc., in one A B C 
list. A great achievement and facility. 


The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully re- 
vised and spec — engraved from the 
latest surveys, with complete index. 
The Congregationalist says: 
“It is a practical handbook of the 
highest value for Biblical study.” 


Styles, types and bindings to meet every want. 
Prices jrom $1.50 upwards. For sale by all Book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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A Few of Revell’s New Books. 





By Prof. Robert L stewart, D. D. 


The Land of Israel. 


A Text-book of the physical and historical geography 
of the Hol Wy Land. embod) ing the results of —— 
research. Illustrated, with maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 
“It covers the ground clearly and pm tare 5 mea 

is trustworthy and thoroughly up to date. A —s 

excellence is its plan of co .struction.”—Prof. Willis / 

Beecher, Auburn Theological Seminary. 


By Rev. E. B. Coe, D. D. 
Life Indeed. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ Freighted with truths of supreme value, truths 
that all men have need of, truths to live by and die by, 
that instruct in the way of life, strengthen and com- 
fort.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 


By Rev Charles F. Goss. 
Hits and Misses. 


12 mo, cloth, $1.00. 
* They have back of them the charm of quick imag- 


ination, a warm heart and a broad human sy mpathy, 
which strikes us as both intellectual and moral.’ 





By Rev. James I. Vance, D. D. 
Royal Manhood. 


mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Such chapters as ‘Manhood and a + ne 
Peerage of Uharacter,’ ‘The Religion of the B: otdy 
and ‘ Devotedness to Duty’ are especial y notewort 
for the earnestness and eloquence with which they oot 
forth high ideals of conduct.” — Chicago R 


By Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D. D. 


Border Lines in the Field of 
Doubtful Practices. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
** Easily at the head of the many books that pare 
been written on doubtful amusements. The book 
deals with the drink question, tobacco, card-p) aving, 
the theater, dancing and the like. Through it al 
sturdy common sense.”— The C. £. World. 


By James W. Lee, D. D. 
The Making of a Man. 


“top eee and nes edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
0) 

me of the truest, keenest and most brilliant 
sondlan of man in relation to the universe that have 





Rl a keynote from eve 
cha 
striking’ and salient passages of Holy Scripture. 


Vol. 1. Conant, ~ Ruth. 


Evangelist. appeared in this country for years.”—JN. F. Tribune 
THROUGA THE BIBLE CHAPTER BY CHAPTER. 
ims Meyers OUR DAILY HOMILY. = imp. : 
: Masterpiece. : Genesis to Revelation. Epitomized. : 


By Rev. F. B. 
5 vols., 16mo, cloth, each 75 cents. The set, boxed, $3.75. 


chapter of the Bible which epitomizes the thought and ee of the entire 
ter, the author has constructed brief homilies or discourses, the whole forming an expositio 


Vol. Il. Samuel to oo. 
i. LV. Isaiah to Malachi. Vol. 
* These Homilies are in rie to be reckoned among fae: best things from their author’s pen.” —Cutlook. 


Meyer, B. A. 


n of the most 


_ Vol. III. Psalms to Song of Solomon. 
. Matthew to Revelation. 





By Kutherine N. Fleeson. 
Laos Folk Lore of Farther India, 


Ilustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ A welcome bey to the Rematere on this sub- 

ect. The tr $a ong the Laos, 

ad an unusual eppertar ity of rudy ing. their history, 
, ideas and languages.’’— The Outlook. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The Century Co, will send to any 
address, free of charge, a new pam- 
phlet of the best Christmas music, the 
price of which is five dollars per hun- 
dred. Drop a postal card to The 
Century Co, 
York, and ask for a specimen copy. 


JUST OUT! 


SACRED SONGS 
No. 


By Sankey, "cGranahan and Stebbins. 


Union Square, New 





A large majority of the pieces in this book are en- 
trely new, and he St before published. [t contains the 
ov solos, * Th tory, that Never Grows 0ld,”’ 

I’m a Pilgrim ** “If I were a Voice,”’ ‘‘Do They 
Know?"’ etc., now being sung by Mr. SANKBY. 

Sanic styles and prices as *SACRED SONGS No. 1,” 

Of which « over 685,600 copies have already been sold. 

Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents 


bier BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS 8 


s@ 10c, for samples of our t 
logue describing Christmas Cantatas ty the Sunday 


School and Choir. FREE. @ Y ROSCHE & CO. 
gzo vie N. Williams St. 


Chicago 38 Randolph St. 


 PHRENOLOGY 


tells you what you are, what you can be and what you 
should do. Call at FOWLER & WELLS CO., phrenol- 
) sta 27 East 21st St., New York. 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 





SERVICES for the 8. 8. 
4 oreo. reaenye. 
test. ‘ata 








10 cents a copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


ocaage by Susan Ballard, Tokio. 
airy Tales From Far Japan 
ishop. 


Fairy Ta note by Mrs. Isabella 
Illustrated by 47 Engravings from Japanese originals. 
4to, cloth, 75 eents. 
P * pony tales havea perennial charm, and these from 
ar Ja 


Christmas present to a child.”—The Augsburg 
By Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler. 
Missions in Eden. 


Glimpses of Life in the both gl.oo. of the Euphrates. 
12mo, cloth 


‘eacher | 


and work in the my | of the Euphrates, with many 
picturesque glimpses o 1 
customs. Interesting and often thrilling.’ "~The Out- 





look. 


A sequel to Mackay of Uganda. 
Pilkington of Uganda. 


By Charles F. Harford Battersby, M. A., M. D. 


With introduction by A. T. Pierson, D. D., and J. H. 
Skrine, M.A. Illustrations and maps. Bvo, cloth, 


“A sequel to the fascinating story of Alexander 
Mackay now appears. The two give a connected ac 
count of the remarkable progress of the Gospel ‘D 
Uganda.”"— Assembly Herald. 


By Rev. Egerton R. Young. 
The Apostle of the North, James 


Vans. 
With 20 illustrations, 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 
“For courage and perseverance he compares with 
the earlier Jesuit missionaries and deserves to be 
equally known.” — The Outlook. 


By Mrs William W. Sautier. 


Nineteen Centuries of . 

A hand-book primarily pre ag Ag oung people e. 
With an Introduction b Te ats Clark, 

16mo. cloth, with map, # Loo 
* It gives a connected his’ 

that has been een k in the foreign mission 

field.”—Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D , Bditor C. B. World. 


ry of the wonderful work 








Our New Illustrated Sixteen Page Holiday List Free on Application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 63 Washington St., Toronto, 154 Yonge St. 














Aly Vagazine 





Published | 

Every Saturday 
and giving about 
3500 pages a year 
of the 


World’s Best 


Literature 
including 
Science and Art 


Biography 


its own staff of 





THE LIVING AGE 


of Contempo 


the most interesting and important contributions to 
periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS of knowledge and discussion which 
interest intelligent readers, with fiction and poetry. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS of striking articles from Con- 
tinental sources are made expressly for the magazine by 





ry Literature and Thought 








EACH WEEKLY ‘NUMBER pers without abridgment 


to the 


translators. 


A SHORT STORY and an installment of a Serial Story will 
appear in each issue. 


Politics, Discovery | A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT presents readings from the 


Literary Criticism | 
Fiction and Poetry | 


most important new books, editorial notes on books and 
authors, and a list of the books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. 


Single numbers, 15 cts. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with*it THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS or 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Father Jerome. A Sey of the Spanish In- 
quisition. By Mrs. H. A. CLARK, author 
of “Pro Christo.” 12mo. Illustrated. 
293 pages. $1. 

True to life, with the thrilling interest of a romance. 

The reader will follow the narrative eagerly and be 

stirred to emulate the courage and faith of Christian 


heroes. 

At Opening Doors. By Howr 
12mo0. iilustrated. 351 pages. $1 25. 

Many a young person setting out in life longs to find 

the path that leads to success. This story shows how 

Providence opens the door to the highest prosperity. 

A Bonnie Boy. A Story of Happy Days- 
By JuLtia MCNAIR Wricur. 12mo. Il- 
lustrated. 295 pages $1. 


BENNING. | 


Young lads and misses will be charmed by its fascinat- | 


ing incidents, and will learn new ways of enjuying life. 


Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans. By the au- 
thor of “SANDY SCOTT’s BIBLE CLASS.” 
8vo. 94 pages. 50c. 

Tells of vivid pictures of Scottish incident and char 
acter. ‘The talks run mainly on evangelical lines, are 
marked by a homely humor and manbifest a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture.” 


Heart Life Classics 


Size of Book, 64% x 4% inches. 


New edition of this popular series containing 12 addi 
tional titles. Over 70 000 copies sold last year. Price 
reduced to 30 cents each, postpaid. 


LIST OF TITLES: 


Abide in Christ John Ploughman’s Talks 
Advice to a Young Christian John Ploughman’s Pictures 
Alone in London Kept for the Master’s Use 
Angel's Chriatmas Like Christ 

A Bag of Stories Line Upon Line 

Blood or Jesus Little Captain, A 

Blue Flag, The Little Meg's Children 
Bob Tinker Mark Steadman 
Christian Living Mind and Words of Jesus 
Christie’s Old Organ Miss Toosie’s Mission 
Daily Food New Life and New Heart 
Daily Light, Morning Hour Nobody Loves Me 


Daily Light, kvening Hour Olive's Story 
Dairyman’s Daughter, The Peep of Day 

Down in a Mine Pilgrim’s Progress 
Expectation Corner Royal Commandments 


Gold Dust 
Heart Life 
Helps Over Hard Places, Boys Shepherd Psalm 

Helps Over Hard Places, Girls Wee Davie 

Home Songs Whiter Than Snow 
Imitation of Christ With Christ 

Jessica's First Prayer Wilson’s Kindling Depot 
Jesus Only 


Scripture Promises 


NEW POCKET EDITION 
NEW TESTAMENT 
WITH NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Saved at Seaand Little Faith 


Young Man Setting Outin Life | 


op fine thin paper, leather, divinity circuit, red under 


gold edges. 


American Tract Society 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St 
CINCINNATI, 420 Elm St 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOKS 
the 


554 x4%4x% in, B81, postpaid. 


New York. 


CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 








and girl heroes, setting 
forth their trials and vic- 
tories with sympathy and 
understanding. By A. Bic- 
ELOW PAINE. 

cloth, illus., $1.25. 


holiday 





“Ap almost ideal 
gift for a boy or girl. 
— Kennebec Journal. 


“‘ Not only fascinating, but 
pure and uplifting ” 

j —St Louis Evangelist. 

PHOTOG- 


AMATEUR 
RAPH A revised 
and enlarged edition, 
beautifully illus 
trated with many 
halftones and line 
7 engravings. This 
litle book has be- 
come the standard 
hand book and guide 
for the beginner in 
hotography, and 
as safely guided 
thousands of photog- 
raphers through the 
first difficulties of the 
art. 12m», cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75c. 
“A revelation of all 
the latest processes 
from the choice of sub- 
ject and posing to the 
mounting of the fin- 
ished picture.” — Columbus Dispaich. 


AMATEVR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ty 
WI UNCOUN ADAMS 





Tht BAKCR wD TayLOR CO, 


*A valuable little text book for amateurs.”—Pubdlic | 


Opinion. 


THE BEACON PRIZE MED- 
ALS. The fortunes of boy | 


150 Nassau St., | 


SAN FRANCISCO, 637 Market St. 


12mo, | 


“ We can conceive of no more appropriate gift than this 


beautiful book.” —Central Christian Advocate. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., | 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St, N.Y. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. | 
OERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED | 


BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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to the Acadian settlers. 


cloth, illustrated, $1 25. 


tion of boys. 


of Napoleon. It is well written. 





The Courteous Knight, and Other 
Tales from Spenser and Malory, 
by E. Edwardson. Edition de luze, 

on antique paper. Illustrated by 

Robert Hope, $1.25. 

| A Captain of Irregulars. By 

| Herbert Hayens. Illustrated by 

Sidney Paget. $1.50. 

| A Vanished Nation. By Herbert 

Hayens. Illustrated by W. B. 


Wollen, R. I. #1 50. 


The Fellow Who Won. A Tale of 
School Life. By Andrew Home. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
ATTRACTIVE 


A Daughter of France; or A Story of Acadia, by Eliza F. Pollard, is a 
delightful story of a Huguenot girl, full of romantic adventures of his. 
torieal interest. This story shows the relations of the Puritans of Boston 

8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


Tom Graham, V. C.,a story of the Afghan War, by William Johnston, 
is a book brimming over with thrilling adventures, on land and sea. 
contains a most interesting story of a battle in which ‘“‘Tom Graham’”’ 
won his V. C., so realistically told as to make the reader feel as if he ac- 
tually witnessed the conflict. This cannot fail to entertain boys. S8vo, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mobsley’s Mohicans, by Harold Avery. Those who have read “ Frank’s 
First Term,” ‘Triple Alliance,’’ ete., by this author, will welcome this 
announcement, as his books of school life never fail to attract the atten- 

8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25. 


Phil and I, by Paul Blake, portrays the friendship between an English 
boy and the son of an exiled French nobleman and relates various adven- | 
tures connected-with the war between England and Franceinthetime | 

8yvo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Trefoil. The Story of a Girls’ Society, by M. P. Macdonald, is a prettily writ. 
ten story of the love and self-sacrifice in the lives of three Australian girls; 
the book is without an uninteresting page. 





It 





8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25. 


Havelok, the Dane. A Legend of 
Old Grimsby and Lincoln. By C. 
W. Whistler, Illustrated by W. H. 
Margetson. $1.25. 

The Twin Castaways. By E. Har- 
court Burrage. Illustrated. $1.00. 

The Abbey on the Moor. By Lucie 
E. Jackson. Illustrated. 80e. 

A Goodly Heritage. By K. M. 
Eady. Illustrated by Percy Tar 
rant. $100. 

BRICHT STORIES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Bobby’s Surprises. By E. L. Hav- 





NICKLEBY. 


y 4} inches and extremely light. 





| 
| Illustrated by Emily Cook. $1.25. aa iaia bp 
. erfield. ustrated. 80c. | 
> "rr | 
| The Heir of Hascombe Hall. New Fone ais 4 Tri h 
Historical Tale. Illustrated by xt Ag eey A 0 —e 4 
| Ernest Prater. $1.50. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 5c. 
| Priscilla. A Story for Girls. Ii- | Three Babies and What They 
lustrated by J. H. Bacon. $1.25. Did. By R. B. Wainwright. 75c. | 
NOVELS ON INDIA PAPER. | 
. | 
New Century Library) 
. TO BE ISSUED MONTHLY. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S ‘WORKS | 


Complete in about 15 Volumes. 


Now ready (2 vols.) THE PICK WICK PAPERS and NICHOLAS | 

(hese volumes are printed on the thinnest printing paperio the | 

worid; yet itis perfectly opaque and very strong. 
cegry is clear, s0 that reading it isa delight. Convenient for the pocket, only 64 


i 
} 
Uniform with above and issued simultaneously i 


WM. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Now Ready, ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ 


The type is long primer and the 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


Price, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. | 
37 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
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No. 2— THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
No. 34—FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 
Nos. 3 and 35—CHRISTMAS. 
= No. 4—NEW YEAR’S. 
One copy of each of the thirty-nine services, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s 
New Books. 











“ For children, parents, teachers and all who are 


smterested in the psychology of childhood.” 


The Book of 
Knight and Barbara 


By DAvip STARR JORDAN. Illustrated. 
i12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The curious and fascinating tales and pictures of 
this unique book are introduced by Dr Jordan with 
a preface which contains the following: ‘‘ The only 
apology the author can make in this case is that he 
never meant to doit. He had told his own children 
many stories of many kinds, some original, some 
imitative, some travesties of the work of real story- 
tellers. Two students of the department of edu- 
cation in the Stanford University—Mrs. Louise 
Maitland, of San José, and Miss Harriet Hawley, 
of Boston—asked him to repeat these stories before 
other children. Miss Hawley, as a stenographer, 
took them down for future reference, and while the 
author was absent on the Bering Sea Commission 
of 1396 she wrote them.out in Tull,+husforming the 
material of this book. Copies of the stories were 
placed by Mrs. Maitland in the hands of hundreds 
of children. These drew illustrative pictures, after 
their fashion; and from the multitude offered, Mrs. 
Maitland chose those which are bere reproduced. 
The scenes in the stories were also subjected to 
the criticisms of the children, and in many cases 
amended to meet their suggestions.” 











A Corner 
of the West 


By EpIth HENRIETTA FowLeER. Apple- 
tons’ Townand Country Library. 12mo. 
‘Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Miss Edith Fowler has exceedingly keen insight 
into the ways of men and women, especially of 
women.’”’—London Punch. 











The Treasure Ship 


A Story of Sir William Phipps, the Regi- 
cides, and the Inter-Charter Period in 
Massachusetts. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER. 
VORTH. Illustrated. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 


in his vivid story, ‘‘The Treasure Ship,” Mr. 
Butterworth pictures the dramatic events in the 
career of the poor boy who recovered the treasure 
from the Spanish ship sunk in the Bahamas and was 
knighted by the king. 


The Story of 
English Kings 
According to 
Shakespeare 


By Dr. J. J. BurNs, Superintendent of 
schools, Defiance, Ohio. Illustrated. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00, net. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
LL ATTEN 


iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
ef all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion ts made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen tn The Congregationalist. 
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Masters of Music 
BIOGRAPHIES 


By mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price given. 





—_—— he ee 


BEETHOVEN, by Rau. 

GOTTSCHALK, by Octavia Hensel. 
CHOPIN, by Liszt. 

HANDEL, by Schoelcher. 

LISZT, by De Beaufort. 

MENDELSSOHN, by W. A. Lampadius. 
MOZART, by H. Rau. 

ROSSINI, by H. 8. Edwards. 

SCHUMANN, by Wascelewski. 

VON WEBER, by Von Webrr, 2 vols., each. 


‘THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a Year, Postpaid. Single 
Copies 25c. A monthly publication edited by PHILIP 
HALE. The murical news of the world—reviews, 
criticisms and articles by eminent musical writers. 
16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW MUSIC by cele 
brated composers, with each number. Seud for 
| premium lists. Agents wanted. 


RRSeseskes 





MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription 25c.a Year. Two oe 
more pieces of copyright music reproduced in each 
number. Biographical sketcoes and portraits of com- 
posers, with reproductions of their compositions, 


musical news and notes, list and review notices of new 
music. Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITBON & COMPANY . NEW YORK 
J. BE. DITSON & COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


For the “QUIET HOUR” 


The divisions of this book adapt it to 
differing occasions and uses. The in- 
tention is to ower what is desired both 
for family worship and for the individual 
in his seasons of meditation and prayer. 
To that end seven prayers, wide in their 
scope, are given the first place. They are 
followed by selections designed for thirty- 
one days, the prose, poetry and prayers 
of eac ~ being keyed to one central 
thought. fter these come selections 
suited to experiences and special oc- 
casions, each arranged with a view to 
unity of thought. A third section brings 
together many general prayers. 


CONTENTS 





Pretace. 

Seven Prayers for Constant Use. 
Morning, Evening and Sunday. 
Every Day (31 sections). 
Experiences (20 sections). 

Special Occasions (10 sections). 
Prayers for Special Occasions (14). 
Prayers (70). 

“A brief prayer like these of CLOSET 
AND ALTAR, with its setting of Scripture 
and some finished gem from the casket of 
another’s thought or experience, will, it 
is believed, save the family altar in some 
homes, and make for not a few busy 
people less onerous the attempt to keep 
up regular daily devotions. This pre- 
occupied and closely harnessed class of 
the world’s workers are the great major- 
ity, and for such this modest manual 
holds an invaluable and sympathetic 
source of helpfulness. ... The special 
boon which it offers is to busy, and often 
overworked, men and women, who most 
need a brief, timely aid to their devo- 
tions.’”—Dr. George W. Phillips, in a re- 
view of “Closet and Altar.” 


$1.00 postpaid. 


Published by 


' THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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which pictures some of the most dramatic and thrilling scenes in 
American naval history. Asa stirriog picture of life in the old 
American navy, the book is as vivid as itis trustworthy. ((llus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50.) 


DIONYSIUS THE WEAVER’S HEART’S 
DEAREST 


By Blanche Willis Howard 
‘* It is a charming nove), with all the sweetness and womanly 
gentleness that are found in Miss Howard’s best works... . It 
has. moments that touch the heart, and is one of the books that 
we do not soon forget.’”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


(12m0, $1.50.) 
ON TRIAL. By “Zack” 

‘*Few novels of the present moment are more impressive or 
more vital than ‘On Trial.’ It is a powerful story, grim, melo- 
dramatic, tragical, indeed, but full of beauty and instinct with 
knowledge of the human heart—particularly of a woman’s heart.”’ 
—Chicago Evening Post. (12mo, $1 50.) 


RED ROCK. By Thomas Nelson Page 
(Now in its 65th Thousand) 

** One cannot read this novel without being deeply impressed 
with its sterling literary beauties and its human interest. It is 
tender, mellow and sweet, exhaling the flavor of all that is best in 
American life.’”’—London Daily Mail. (Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50.) 


THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE 
His Adventures in Two Oceans. By Herbert E, Hamblen 
A spirited and fascinating tale by the author of ‘‘On Many 
Seas.’’ (12mo, $1 50.) 
THE WHITE MAIL. 
A Railroad Novel. By Cy Warman . 
The book describes the romantic career of a youth who begins 
at the very bottom and rises to the top of the railway ladder. 
(12mo, $1.25 ) 
THE POWERS AT PLAY 
By Bliss Perry 
These stories, by the new editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
possess mellow humor and much literary charm. (12mo, $1.25.) 


SAND AND CACTUS 
By Wolcott Le Clear Beard 
A unique collection of stories of Arizona and the Southwest. 
(12mo, $1.50.) 








TOM JONES, 4 vols. 
AMELIA, 3 vols 
JONATHAN WILD, 1 vol. 
MISCELLANIES, 2 vols. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE 
By TiGHE HopPkiNs, author of ‘‘ The Dungeons of Old Paris,” ete In- 
clu:ing: A New Piciure of Old Paris—Che [loilet—Old Paris at Ta- 
ble-——1 uve Fr veu Medieval lon—The Su geons—Barovers and Faculty 
of Med ¢. ne— ihr Chase, ete Crown 8 vo, $2.00. 


THE REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF CAPTAIN GRONOW 


Being Anecdotes of tv Camp, Court, Clubs and Society, 1810-18060. 
With Portrait and 32 Lil istrations from contemporary sources. by 
JOSEPH GR+GO. New aud cheaper edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $4 ©0. 


ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY 
To What lt Is Due By Epvonv DeMOLins, editor of La Science So 
ciale. T[vrauslated A the fest. Freuach Edition With Map. 
Cheaper Edition. ¢ ro vu 8vo, $1.0Vu. 


THE NOVELS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


The Thornton Edition. tdited by TemMPLeE soutt. Delightfully 
priuted after the text of the first edition. 10 vols., large crown 8vo, 
gilt tom, per volume, $2.00. 6 volumes now ready 


JANE EYRE, 2 vols | SHIRLEY, 2 vols. 


} 
§ Novels and Short Stortes New Imported Books 
? A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL BY MRS. BURNETT INNERMOST ASIA 
A Journey Through the camiers ad turkestan. By R. P. Coppo xp, 
} IN CONNECTION WITH THE With over 100 ful'-page aud other Illustrations 8vo. 
) DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM A brilliant account of a perilous trip, and a revelation of Russia’s rule and 
) plans in Central Asia. 
( By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
; In this, the longest and most important novel that she has THE CAROLINE ISLANDS 
written in many years, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett returns Their History, Resources and Pos-ibilities. By F. W CHRISTIAN. [n- 
. to an American field and to American types, drawn with all the ee eatoet toe ss umibdas, BR. N. With €tfall-page and 
} charm of ‘‘ Louisiana’ and of some of her earlier stories, but Pm. 3 only modern book on these islands, so near and so allied to the Phiiip 
i t i en 
with the added strength and maturity of her later work he THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
} book is remarkable for its plot, which will probably be held to we : J 
( z A Political, Geographical, Ethnologica!, Social and Commercial History 
} surpass any of Mrs. Burnett’s novels, the different scenes of the of the Philippine Archipelago, embracing the whole period of Spau- 
story being laid in the South, in New England and in Washing- ish rule. By JOHN FOREMAN. Second Edition (1899), revised and 
Z ~ , enlarged throughout and brought down to the present time. With 3 
( ton. (12mo, $1 50) Maps and 32 [llustratious. Large 8vo, $5.00. 
} THE LION AND THE UNICORN TWO YEARS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 
By Richard Harding Davis By MARGARET THOMAS. With 16 Iilustrations reproduced in colors 
( “The volume is delight{ul through and through. His men in facsimile of the original paintings by the author. Demy 8vo0. $5.00. 
An unusual book of journeying in out-of-the-way places in Palestine. 
} and women have hearts, they are not shadowy outlines and, there- ||° 
fore, they appeal to a wide class of readers.”— Bos'on Herald. PTAIN oa eae ae BURTON 
illustrated by Christy. 12mo, $1 25.) CA AR . 
( (i ’ i d 
By his wife, lsABEL BURTON. Edited, with a preface, by W. H. Wi-- 
THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN KINS. New and cheaper edition. 1 vol. Sv, $3.00. 
) By Joel Chandler Harris An absorbingly interesting account of the life of a most remarkable man 
\. “Aunt Minervy Ann Perdue is a character to be framed in THE SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR 
the reader’s memory. Once known she will never be forgotten. TARTANS 
Mr. Harris’s vision ef the old time darky is absolute. ... The wit Historical and Biographical Jietes. wie map qné, 06 double 
pi: ates, reproducing ip the exact colors the various Tartans. New 
Soren ee eae eaetesd Op hE Wee namo, || Seed i i ium a8 
au A =] ‘ é . . 4 9 
$1.50.) HENRY FIELDING’S WORKS 
. FOR FREEDOM OF THE SEA Oompletion ot the New ——— Paper Edition. 
n12 vols. 8vo, .00 net. 
) A Romance of the War of 1812 Mr. EDMUND GossE has written a Critical Essay included in the first 
By Cyrus ‘Townsend Brady —. The —- nog on ey = edition revised by the author. 
- : Be otogravure frontispiece in each volume. 
§ A new romance, by the author of ‘“‘ For Love of Country, JOSEPH ANDREWS, 2 vols. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. AGNES GREY. 
WILDFELL HALL, 2 vols. VILLETTE, 2 vols. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW* eng Fd ” EDITION, LY 48 VOLUMES, 
mo, VU. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


In conjunction with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. of London, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have issued an entirely new edition of the Waverley 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott, which is noteworthy, not only for its 
beauty and perfection of printing, but also for its size and finish, be- 
ing of the compass and format most convenient for easy handling and 
for carrying in the pocket. 

PRINT. It is printed in Dent’s beautiful and clear type upon thip, but 


tough, opaque paper. 
SIZE. SThe size of the volumes is 6 x 6%4 inches, and rarely exceeds half 


an inch in thickness. 

BINDING. The binding is of limp lambskin leather, specially prepared 

eae be The edition followed is that known as the Author’s Favori'¢ 

tion. 

INTRODUCTIONS. Mr. Clement Shorter has written a series of Biblio- 
graphical Introductions, in which are told the story of the writing 
and publication of each novel. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A. special feature of the edition consists of about 
forty topographical drawings (reproduced as photogravure frontis- 

ieces) of the romes and haunts of sir Walter Scott by Mr. Herbert 
ailton. Included in the troptispieces are a series of photog) avure 
port: aits of Sir Walter Scott aud of thos* connected with him. 


Price, in lambskin binding, 80 cents per volume. 


ART BOOKS BY CARTON MOORE PARK 


A BOOK OF BIRDS. With 26 full-page Plates, Decorations and Cover 
Design by CARTON MOORK PaRK. Demy 4to (13 x 10 inches), $2.00. 
AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 full-page Plates, about 8 inches 
square, and a large pumober of Vigne tes and Cover Design by Car 
TON Moore PARK. Demy 4to (13x 1 inches), $2 00. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


The Handbook No. 25 
With Prayer Meeting Topics for 1900, Bible 
Readings, ete., ready 1 Dec., 1899. Each sub- 
scriber entitled to one copy free on application 
personally or by mail. 


Closet and Altar 
Boston Book Paper, 36 cts., postpaid. 


Services (Nos. 1-39.) 100 copies, 60 cts. 
No. 39. Epiphany—The Light of Men. 
No.3. Christmastide. 

No. 36. Songs of the Advent and Nativity. 
No.2. Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 34. Forefathers’ Day. 


The Council Numbers 

Of The Congregationalist, 38, 39, 40. The re- 

port, nearly 100 illustrations. Nos. 41, 42, 43, 

44. Additional Reports and Illustrations. Each 

paper 6 cts.; foreign postage 2 cts. 

“The council is a cons€ant inspiration to us of 
steady, increasing power. The Congregationalist 
has rendered a most valuable service to the denom- 
ination and to Christians everywhere of all names 
by the magnificent setting forth it has given to this 
great vathering "—A St Louis Layman, 


$1.00, postpaid. 





Home Missionary Fund 


H. M. Plumer, Rochester, N. H..............-. $5.00 
QOOIN CABG, voc cbas cesibucawedet cbs vebeecsccucesie -26 
Charies A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct........... 200 
Mrs. H. M. Chadwick, St. Johnsbury, Vt...... 2.00 


SouTa DAKOTA, Nov. 13. 
Devy Brethren: Your valuable paper is a source of 
longing to me, but, as my salary as a Congregational 
home missionary is very small, I am deprived of the 
rivilege of having it. Is there not some fund or some 
riend of Congregationalism that will furnish me with 
a year’s subscription? Yours in Christ, —. 
It is for such that the Fund is intended. This 
particular case we have been able to care for with 
a recent contribution, but there are many others to 
be supplied before Jan. 1 





Thanksgiviug Day should 
— pmo be aculmination and nota 
contradiction of the or- 
dinary experiences of life. If any one 
finds that it requires a special effort to 
gain the mood that is fitting for the day, 
it will be evident that the Thanksgiving 
spirit is an unusual visitor and praise a 
missing element of daily life. He who 
habitually restrains his temper is not 
likely to grow unmanageably angry under 
stress of sudden temptation. He who “in 
everything gives thanks” will be in just 
the right mood for Thanksgiving Day. 
The grace of perpetual praise may come 
like a breath of clear air into our dull 
days, scattering clouds and letting in the 
sunlight of cheerfulness. But if we are 
content to stifle in fogs of discontent and 
dull complaining on the day appointed 
by the President thanksgiving will seem 
unnatural. Nor will it come of itself on 
any ordinary day. It will require a deeper 
ground than custom or proclamation. It 
will involve a rearrangement of the order 
in which we look at life, the habitual 
practice of thinking first of gifts and only 
afterwards of deprivations, first of joys 
and then of sorrows, first of God and only 
afterward of self. 


There is ground for en- 
couragement in the 
hearty renewal of labor 
In many fields this autumn. Not a few 
pastors are impressing upon their people 


Taking Vigorous 
Hold 


Boston Thursday 23 November 1899 


with marked persistency the duties and 
responsibilities involved in being part- 
ners with them in the work of Christ. 
Cheering reports of a permanent impulse 
forward, as a result of Rally Days and 
Rally Weeks, have come to us. Pastoral 
letters sent out to each member of the 
congregation tell of definite attempts to 


interest parents in the effort to secure 


faithful attendance of their children upon 
the Sunday school and at the church serv- 
ices. Itis being urged that the support 
of accredited institutions like the Sab. 
bath assemblage and the midweek meet- 
ing is not only an obligation upon Chris- 
tians but a service that will react in 
blessing on their own lives. Special 
series of meetings, in which neighboring 
pastors aid one another, are going for- 
ward in a number of places. We note in 
the West particularly a gratifying dispo- 
‘sition on the part of missionary churches 
to assume self-support, and a willingness 
to raise their share of the money needed 
to carry forward the missionary work of 
the denomination as a whole. Despite 
apathy and indifference here, and undue 
emphasis on novelty and sensationalism 
there, we believe that many churches are 
seeking to fulfill their mission more effect- 
ively than ever before. 


a aaa The assertion is fre. 
ege Graduates '9 quently repeated that 
sean La pina the teaching in Sun- 
day schools is unsystematic and poor as: 
compared with that of the public schools. 
That the statement should be true ina 
measure is to be expected, since the lat- 
ter are now generally provided with pro- 
fessional teachers. Yet the proportion 
of educated men and women in Sunday 
schools is larger than is commonly sup- 
posed. At the Massachusetts convention 
last week more than 100 of the delegates 
were graduates representing eighteen col. 
leges, and the attendance of college men 
and women at the reception given in Bos- 
ton University showed that these grad- 
uates appreciate the opportunity given 
them in Bible teaching to use their pow- 
ers in increasing the intelligence and 
quickening the spiritual life of the com- 
munities in which they live. Secretary 
Conant stated that in one city of this 
State twenty-nine per cent. of the Sunday 
school teachers are college graduates, and 
in another twenty per cent., while in 
many other places the proportion is great 
enough to influence largely the character 
of the teaching. In one town in the 
Connecticut Valley every college gradu- 
ate is a Sunday school teacher. The col- 
leges are doing much for the Sunday 
schools. They can do more by giving 
greater prominence to Bible study. The 
Sunday schools do much for the colleges, 
for they awaken in many boys and girls 
ambition for higher education by show- 
ing them the better service they can ren- 
der to God when they possess it. 
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a biti idea The late Grant Allen 
\simmoruny, bad no sympathy with 
religion, and he was 
buried as such a man only could be, Fred- 
erick Harrison, the Positivist, making the 
funeral address, and Mrs. Richard Le 
Gallienne sending an ivy wreath on which 
was a card bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘“‘ Perchance a little light will come 
with the morning. Perchance I shall but 
sleep.” Fortunately such an attitude 
toward the life immortal is becoming 
less common even among non-Christians. 
Philosophy is tending toward a more the- 
istic interpretation of the universe, and 
the Christian doctrine of the immortality 
of the individual soul is being echoed by 
those who seek for their light outside the 
pages of the New Testament. Thus in 
delivering the annual Ingersoll lecture 
on Immortality at Harvard University 
recently Prof. Josiah Royce, speaking as 
an idealistic philosopher, contended that 
persistence of personality and individual- 
ity in states of existence other than this 
was an inevitable necessity, inasmuch as 
experience has shown that no one in this 
world either attains to an understanding 
of the mystery of his own individuality 
much less attains perfection of develop- 
ment of that individuality. Hence the 
necessity of eternity to provide for and 
satisfy man’s craving for the ideal and 
for self-realization. Dr. Royce holds that 
putting off mortality is but a step toward 
realization of individuality, and that the 
ideal of our own will for ourselves and 
God’s will for us is none the less real be- 
cause neither describable nor understand- 
able in terms of sense. 


These three test ques- 
tions were recently put 
to Rev. W. H. Pinkham, pastor of Beth- 
any Baptist Church in Denver, Col.: 


Baptist Orthodoxy 


Do you believe in a literal resurrection of 
Christ? 

Do you believe in the supernatural birth of 
Christ? 

Do you believe in the vicarious atonement 
of Christ? 


He answered that he had no clear views 
on the first two questions. As to the 
third he said: “Christ suffered for the 
world’s sinfulness as you would were 
your brother to go astray. I do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of substitution.” 
The ministerial association to which Mr. 
Pinkham belonged had already requested 
him to withdraw from its membersaip on 
the ground that his views were not in ac- 
cord with its members, but he had re- 
fused. As the church persisted in retain- 
ing him as pastor, the local association 
withdrew fellowship from it, and the 
State convention has refused to receive 
its delegates. These facts seem to show 
that belief in the virgin birth, the physi- 
cal resurrection and the substitutionary 
atonement of Christ is essential in the 
Baptist denomination. 
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It requires time to lead peo- 
rover ooh ples of other races and cus- 
toms to adopt willingly our 
principles of liberty and of Christianity. 
To use arbitrary force to Americanize 
our new possessions would be to fail ut- 
terly to illustrate those principles and 
not less to fail in establishing them. We 
can send to the island of Sulu an army 
large enough to abolish slavery and polyg- 
amy. But the spirit which creates these 
things would remain and be intensified 
by our attempt to make the people right- 
eous by the sword and rifle. The evils 
temporarily destroyed would spring up 
again and worse. The task of elevating 
these dark races intellectually, morally 
and spiritually is the high missionary 
service to which our whole nation is 
called. It can never be done unless we 
respect them for the good that is in them 
and have faith in what they may become. 
The American people must learn practi- 
cal statesmanship, that those who profess 
to be most upright may help, not hinder, 
the work of statesmen. One of the last 
letters written by Gen. Guy VY. Henry be- 
fore his death, a few weeks ago, was to 
the New York Times, justifying his splen- 
did service as governor-general of Porto 
Rico. It contains these wise words: 


I studied the “personal equation” of the 
people to be governed, and had sense enough 
to know that customs and laws which had 
existed for 400 years could not be amended 
in that many days, but with a careful official 
supervision of the best Americans they will 
soon learn our ways and adopt means similar 
to those which have made the United States 
successful. The better element of the popula- 
tion is as refined and educated as its corre- 
sponding class in the United States. With 
good material to work on, why should they be 
supplanted and pushed aside by Americans, 
as some desire? We can colonize and retain 
their love and respect and succeed in time. 
We can Americanize at once, and have friction 
and trouble and do an injastice. To the latter 
plan, desired by some, I should never have 
given my consent or assistance. 





We may hold unceasing daily converse with 
our Father, he speaking to us by the descent 
of blessings, we to him by the ascent of thanks- 
giving.—CARDINAL MANNING. 





One Aim in Two Wars 


American and British newspapers fur- 
nish some striking correspondences in 
these days. Articles published on one 
side of the Atlantic need only the change 
of a few proper names to be naturalized 
on the other side. Never before were 
two great nations thinking and acting on 
lines so closely parallel as are the United 
States and Great Britain today. Each is 
engaged in conflict with peoples in regions 
many thousands of miles distant. Each 
claims that it is not carrying on war with 
independent nations, but quelling insur- 
rection, and this claim is not disputed by 
any other nations. Each has a minority 
which declares that the revolting peoples 
have the rights of independent nations 
and are being unjustly subjugated for 
selfish ends. In both countries the ma- 
jority avows that its aim is to maintain 
its own integrity as a nation, to preserve 
the peace of the world and to secure the 
highest welfare for thore against whom 
war is waged. 

In each country the majority declares 
that the first duty is to put an end to in- 
surrection, that after peace is. assured 
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the methods of administration can best 
be determined. The minority insists on 
discussing what might have been done to 
avoid war and what ought to be dune 
after peace shal] have been restored; and 
it demands that some kind of compromise 
shall be attempted at once with those in 
rebellion. The forms of compromise pro- 
posed range all the way from a pledge of 
prompt abandonment of all claim to sov- 
ereignty or service to a full assurance of 
protection to the opposing peoples in 
whatever government they may choose 
to set up. 

The most impressive fact in the situa- 
tion is that the same arguments are used 
and the same ideas are controlling in 
Great Britain and in the United States. 
Both nations have a common aim and are 
inevitably drawing together in closer 
sympathy. It gives one confidence in the 
future, also, to note the calmness with 
which affairs are being considered that 
are calculated to rouse the strongest ani- 
mosities. There are citizens of the United 
States who call the President a murderer 
and a hypocrite and accuse him of seek- 
ing the subjugation of the Philippines in 
order to make political capital and amass 
a@ personal fortune; who charge the gov- 
ernment sustained by the majority with 
heartless greed and criminal aggression. 
In much the same language some Irish 
political leaders in Great Britain cham- 
pion the cause of the Boers against their 
own country. But neither nation is di- 
verted from its purpose by these extrem- 
ists, nor do they provoke the people at 
large. Self-control has become a domi- 
nant element in Anglo-Saxon patriotism 
and more and more assures the stability 
of free government. 

The people of the Anglo-Saxon race 
have that confidence in the integrity of 
their fellow-citizens which is the basis of 
liberty. They know that they could not 
be induced to unite in an expedition of 
freebooters to spoil a weaker nation. 
Mixed motives, it is conceded, enter into 
government. Each nation seeks the 
greatest advantage for itself, and con- 
tains some citizens whose selfishness is 
unintelligent and brutal. But the people 
know that the greatest degree of free- 
dom compatible with peace assures the 
greatest prosperity for all nations. Lives 
and property are being freely devoted to 
the effort to restore peace in the Philip- 
pines with the noble aim to advance civ- 
ilization, good government and human- 
ity. Nor are citizens of the United 
States as far apart from one another as 
may appear from much of the discussion 
on this subject. The large majority are 
practically agreed that after peace shall 
have been secured as great a measure of 
self-government shall be given to these 
islands, even to complete independence, 
as will best promote their welfare and 
the prosperity of other nations as well 
as our own. 

A like aim evidently inspires the Brit- 
ish people. Material advantages will of 
course accrue to victors as well as to the 
vanquished if peace with this aim is con- 
quered. But these are not the foremost; 
they are incidental in the public mind. 
The ruling moral purpose which actuates 
these two great nations in colonizing en- 
terprises on opposite sides of the globe is 
irresistibly drawing them into closer re- 
lations in common interests and sympa- 
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thies. Some refuse to acknowledge a gy 
preme mind guiding this movement, 
None the less we are comforted ang 
strengthened by recognizing in it the same 
power which planted Christianity in this 
world and which has protected and ex. 
tended it—often by means of those who 
rejected or were indifferent to it—till its 
principles are adopted by the nations 
which rule the world and are bringing 
those nations into an abiding union as 
they more and more enter into its spirit, 





Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 
—Joseph Addison. 





The Resignation of Dr. Storrs 


Last Sunday completed fifty-three years 
of the pastorate of Dr. R. 8S. Storrs with 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. He 
took that occasion to offer his resignation 
in a letter freighted with noble apprecia- 
tion of the work of the ministry and of 
his people. Dr. Storrs has been confined 
to his house with tpeumatism most of the 
time since his magnificent address which 
closed the International Council meet. 
ings, Sept. 27. His letter was read to the 
church by Dr. E. B. Coe, his son-in-law, 
who occupied the pulpit. Dr. Storrs had 
laid plans for aggressive work the com. 


‘ing season, but his increasing infirmities 


have convinced him that he is not longer 
adequate to “the initiative and stimulat- 
ing impulse of the pastor in church ac- 
tivities, constituting perhaps his most 
important function.” 

We regard this act of resignation as 
only an incident in one of the most con- 
spicuously beneficent and happy lives of 
this century. After more than a full 
generation of unassisted service as pastor 
of a great city church, Dr. Storrs lays 
down its active burdens. But he will no 
doubt be made pastor emeritus, will con- 
tinue to live among his people, beloved 
and honored by the children’s children of 
those who first received him as their 
leader, and will remain the Nestor among 
Congregational churches, while he will 
still speak by voice and pen to thousands 
of eager listeners. And perhaps he has 


‘never written words more appropriate 


and full of encouragement to ministers 
than these sentences which close his let- 
ter to his people: ; 


More even than ever before do I thank God 
today for his grace, which called me so early 
into the ministry of his Son. I thank him for 
his kindness, which has never failed from that 
hour to this. I thank you, with all my heart, 
dear friends, for the loving confidence and the 
continued generous co-operation with which 
you have sustained and re-enforced my minis- 
try. I thank all our churches in the city and 
in the land for the wide opportunities which 
they have given me to declare what has been 
to me the divine message. My heart glows in 
the memory of the beautiful and beloved gone 
before us into the heavens, in the hope of the 
future communion renewed and perfected on 
high. If today were offered to me the choice 
of a pathway in life the most alluring and re- 
warding, I should choose none other than that 
which has been given me—the pathway of & 
Christian pastor, joyfully trying to bring to 
men the grace and glory of the Lord’s gospel. 
If the choice of any place for Christian labor 
were again set before me I could choose no 
other than this city, so long the object of my 
joyful affection and pride, than this church in 
which my heart’s life has so tenderly and 0 
deeply been garnered up. 
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What the Applause Meant 


Various interpretations have been given 
to the response of the audience to the 
speakers at the International Council. 
British delegates have expressed in Eng- 
lish newspapers their surprise at it, as 
inappropriate and irreverent in religious 
assemblies. This is probably because our 
brethren in Great Britain are used to ex- 
pressing their approval in a different form. 
But there was frequent applause and that 
it had a certain significance no one can 
doubt. Moreover, the quality of the audi- 
ences gave their expressions all the more 
weight. We doubt whether there has 
ever been in this country, in continuous 
and extended session, a religious assem- 
blage which ranked higher both in intel- 
lectual caliber and spiritual insight. 
Probably a third of each day’s audience 
of three thousand persons were ministers, 
most of them familiar with the great sub- 
jects presented and having formulated to 
a large extent their own opinions. Most 
of these subjects were theological and not 
of a popular character. The applause of 
such a body in listening to the discussion 
of such themesis manifestly more signifi- 
cant than that of the ordinary religious 
convention. 

Yet it is difficult to determine fine dis- 
tinctions in theology by expressions of 
approval evidenced even in such a gather- 
ing, or to estimate precisely the number 
of persons in the denomination who adhere 
to this or that theory or its opposite. For 
instance, when Professor Taylor and Dr. 
Gladden pleaded for an extension of the 


church’s interest into the field of social 


reforms there was hearty clapping, but not 
more hearty than that evoked a few min- 
utes later when Dr. Fairbairn and Rev. 
D, L. Ritchie challenged some of the un- 
derlying principles of Professor Taylor’s 
address. Who, then, could determine 
merely by the applause of the assemblage 
just how the denomination at large divides 
on questions at issue? Nor did we find 
even in the tremendous outburst whicb 
followed Dr. Forsyth’s paper ground for 
inferring that Congregationalists gener- 
ally are committed to any single theory 
of the atonement. Aés his article this 
week shows, he himself takes issue with 
a number of the traditional or current 
philosophical interpretations of Christ’s 
work in our behalf. 

The council’s applause did not register 
80 much common theological convictions 
as it did the supreme hold which the per- 
sonality and sacrifice and living presence 
of the Lord Jesus have upon the hearts 
of earnest Christianseverywhere. It was 
Christ’s relation to the personal experi- 
ence of the auditors that caused such a 
response to the words of Dr. Forsyth and 
Dr. Cave and Mr. Jones and others of the 
speakers whose themes revolved around 
the central figure in Christianity. These 
men touched the Christian heart, and the 
quick recognition which each received 
shows that the denomination is sound at 
the point where soundness is of most con- 
sequence. It shows that Christ is still 
the life and the salvation of religious men, 
and that nothing stirs the heart or starts 
the tears quicker than the thought of his 
matchless character, his infinite sacri- 
fice and his condescending and redeeming 
love. That is what the applause at the 
council meant and therein is sufficient 
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standing ground for Congregational fel- 
lowship and sufficient motive for united 
Congregational action as we seek to do 
our full part in redeeming the world. 





New mercies give new meaning to old 
praises. Words hallowed by having borne 
the gratitude of many generations are the 
best vehicles for today’s praise.—ALEX ANDER 
MACLAREN. 





Fitting Tokens of Gratitude 
to God 


Any token of gratitude to God is fit- 
ting, provided it be sincere. Yet there 
is a sense in which some are more fitting 
than others. Gratitude is lavish in pro- 
portion to its intensity. The soul which 
most keenly appreciates its need of di- 
vine love and help comprehends most 
fully what the divine gifts, whether 
spiritual or material, really mean to it. 
And its gratitude is the more profound 
and lasting. Such a soul tries to indi- 
cate its gratefulness to its Creator in a 
marked way. It feels that only tokens 
of its gratitude are appropriate which 
mean something. They are not mere 
expressions courteously, yet indiffer- 
ently, offered simply because the usages 
of good society require the acknowledg- 
ment of a benefit, and because one feels 
at least as much bound to thank God as 
he would to thank a fellow man. They 
may be very simple in form, but, what- 
ever they are, they show in themselves 
an intensity and sincerity which tells its 
own story. They mean something to 
those who offer them and that causes 
them to mean something to those who 
witness them, as well as to God to whom 
they are offered. Genuine gratitude re- 
veals itself thus, and never in vain. 

We may express almost the same thing 
by saying that such tokens cost some- 
thing. They cost thought. Sometimes 
long, careful calculation and planning. 
They cost effort. They sometimes cost 
patient endurance. They cost self-sacri- 
fice. They cost the out-going of the 
heart in more than one way, and with a 
passionate earnestness in its desire to 
prove itself not unworthy of what it has 
received. Fitting tokens of gratitude to 
God, also, are those which are in them- 
selves appropriate. It is sometimes due 
simply to carelessness and to imperfect 
knowledge that the tokens of gratitude 
which we show, especially to our divine 
Master, are irrelevant and incongruous. 
But this is not always the fact. The 
true Christian comprehends the value 
of pertinence and appropriateness in his 
manifestations of thanksgiving. 

At this season of the year these thoughts 
have special force. As we look back over 
the months which have gone, who of us is 
not conscious, and gladly conscious, what- 
ever trials may have befallen him and 
however severe they may have been, of 
his obligation to be grateful to the Al- 
mighty? Who of us, indeed, is not thor- 
oughly and profoundly thankful? How, 
then, shall our gratitude find expression ? 
Only in the familiar ways, to be sure, for 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
works of charity and love, done in the 
name of Christ to those who are needy, 
are the best proofs of what we say. Such 
proofs have nothing of novelty about 
them, but there may be such a novelty 
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within us, in the increased sincerity, ear- 
nestness and tenderness of our benevo- 
lence, that the Master shall see not only 
that our gratitude is genuine but that it 
bespeaks a true and permanent growth in 
grace and in the joy of the Lord. 





When our responsive tongues essay 
Their grateful hymns to raise, 
Grant that our souls may join the lay, 
And mount to thee ip praise. 
—Joseph D. Carlyle. 





Current History 


The National Municipal League 

The annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League, held at Columbus, O., 
last week, was notable chiefly for the re- 
port rendered to it by a committee ap- 
pointed in 1897, which committee was 
charged with the responsible task of 
drafting a model form of constitutional 
amendment governing municipal incor- 
poration and administration. But there 
were other features of its business which 
made it notable and wholesomely educa- 
tional in its influence. To one who at- 
tended the first meeting of the League in 
Philadelphiain 1892, the contrast between 
the vagueness and lack of unity of that 
meeting and the solid contributions and 
practical discussions of the last meeting 
is gratifying and encouraging. Reform- 
ers and practical administrators now rub 
shoulders and destructive and often futile 
criticism has given way to constructive 
efforts, in which the ideals of the men of 
vision blend happily with the practical 
reason of men who know the conditions 
of life as they are. 

The committee, whose report was re- 
ceived and is to be published in the 
proceedings of the convention, has as its 
members Professors Goodnow and Lowe 
of Columbia University, New York, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, Albert 
Shaw of the Review of Reviews, one of 
the best informed American students of 
European municipal life, and Messrs. 
Horace Deming of New York city, George 
W. Guthrie of Pittsburg, Pa., and Charles 
Richardson and Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
of Philadelphia. The organic municipal 
law which they have drafted may not be 
adopted either in whole or in part for 
some time to come in any American city, 
but it will serve as an aid in innumer- 
able attempts to better municipal con- 
ditions which will be made during the 
coming years. Of this we are confident. 
Indeed, it is already announced that the 
municipal reformers of Ohio intend to ge 
before the next Legislature and ask for 
the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment suggested by this committee. 

At this time, when men’s thoughts are 
inevitably drawa to international politics 
and to the changes in our national for- 
eign policy, it should not be forgotten 
that a vast amount of thought and scien- 
tific study is being concentrated upon mu- 
nicipal government in this country by 
men who realize that in no branch of gov- 
ernment are we so defective as in our 
municipal administration. Nor can we 
detect any waning of interest in this vital 
domestic reform since or as a consequence 
of the new and larger national responsi- 
bilities and burdens which we have taken 
on. ' Social reconstruction at home with 
us, as with the British, will go on, side 
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by side with enlargement of responsibil- 
ity and duty abroad. 
The Municipality and the Drunkard 

For some years now the success of the 
city of Boston in dealing with offenders 
against municipal law by extension of 
discretionary power of niagistrates and 
application of the probationary method 
of awarding sentence has attracted the 
attention of penologists. They have seen 
the number of arrests lessen and the 
number of habitual criminals decrease. 
This principle of individual investigation 
and treatment, and a period of probation 
giving chance for reform is scientific as 
well as Christian. It permits variation 
of treatment and recognition of individu- 
ality, and experience has shown that it is 
a politic course for the municipal treasury 
as well as restorative and salutary for 
the individuals arrested. Renewed atten- 
tion to the experiment and its workings 
will be stimulated by the report made 
last week to the Board of Aldermen of 
the city of Boston by Mayor Quincy, in 
which he indorses a report just made to 
him by a committee appointed early in 
the year, which has been studying the 
present methods of dealing with drunk- 
enness in Boston municipal courts, and 
the social, financial and moral effects of 
these methods upon the city. This com- 
mittee has had as its chairman Mr. J. G. 
Thorp, the eminent philanthropist, and 
as members Professors Cummings and 
Baldwin of the departments of economics 
in Harvard and Boston Universities, Rev. 
F. B. Allen of the Episcopal City Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. John Koren, well 
known as an investigator of temperance 
problems, and several other lesser known 
but very intelligent students of social con- 
ditions. This committee estimates that 
during the year 1898 it cost the city of 
Boston $339,502 to deal with its drunk- 
ards. It affirms that the fine system and 
the short-term sentence are failing to re- 
strain the drinkers or in any way con- 
tribute to their reform. Imprisonment 
under present conditions degrades rather 
than reforms. Fines punish the innocent 
families and friends of the guilty more 
than the drunkard. From the mere 
standpoint of economy the fine system is 
wasteful, as the county or city pays out 
more for the support of the arrested vic- 
tim during his time of incarceration than 
the fine also imposed brings in to the 
treasury. But if it is insisted that fines 
must be imposed the committee believes 
that the culprit, out on probation, about 
his regular business, compelled to earn 
and pay a probationary fine from his 
earnings will prove more likely to reform, 
and be less expensive to handle, than if 
sbut up bebind bars and forced, in many 
cases at least, to depend upon his friends 
or relatives for the fine. 

To this end the committee recommends 
the extension of the discretionary powers 
of judges in dealing with drunkards, and 
a far larger appropriation for the depart- 
ment of justice, which is known as the 
probation department. The committee, 
in the course of its report, uses the sug- 
gestive phrase, ‘the most effective de- 
terrent yet devised, conditional and sus- 
pended punishment.” It quotes judges, 
police captains and heads of penal insti- 
tutions as heartily indorsing the proba- 
tionary plan of treatment. The commit- 
tee also recommends the segregation of 
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chronic drunkards, and deprecates the 
present system of mixing them with 
criminals of other types. Asylum treat- 
ment for certain classes of inebriates is 
heartily recom mended as both ethical and 
economical; and permanent detention for 
incorrigibles under an indeterminate sen- 
tence is frankly stated to be the only wise 
treatment for one of the most expensive 
classes of offenders with which cities and 
States have to deal. This elaborate and 
valuable report will be printed in some- 
what larger quantity than is usual with 
public reports in order to satisfy a de- 
mand which is sure tocome from at home 
and abroad. 
The Situation in the Philippines 

The wreck of the cruiser Charleston off 
the northwest coast of Luzon is a fact 
sad but true. Whether the fittings of the 
vessel can be saved and the heavy guns 
taken off before she is totally destroyed 
by the waves pounding her to pieces on a 
sunken and uncharted reef has not been 
determined yet. A wrecking outfit is 
now on the way from Hong Kong. 

The death of John A. Logan, serving 


“with the rank of major in the Philippine 


army, while leading a battalion of his 
regiment into action at San Jacinto last 
week is announced. In temperament and 
character he was much like his father, 
the famous ‘Black Jack’’ Logan of the 
Federal army in the Civil War. It is an- 
other case of inherited valor, causing 
youth of this generation, sons of famous 
leaders of the Civil War, to volunteer and 
lay down their lives. The other notable 
case was that of the son of Gen. O. O. 
Howard, whose death we chronicled a 
few weeks ago. 

Our forces under Generals MacArthur 
and Wheaton have been capturing town 
after town in northern Luzon, and slowly 
but surely scattering the forces of Agui- 
naldo there. The insurgent war records, 
large amounts of rice and other military 
supplies, and treasure from the military 
chests of the dictator have been captured 
by our men with very little opposition. 
Aguinaldo has not been located, but his 
wife’s belongings have been taken, so 
hot on his trail are the American forces. 
The commanding officers report that they 
meet with abundant evidence of friendli- 
ness on the part of the non-combatants 
and property owning class, and that there 
are many signs of disintegration of the 
following of Aguinaldo. The capture of 
Dagupan by our forces is of great strate- 
gicimportance. Signs are increasing that 
the collapse of the insurrection is not far 
distant. 

Prof. D. C. Worcester of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a member of the Philip- 
pine commission, gave an address in Chi- 
cago last week, which our Chicago corre- 
spondent elsewhere summarizes. Profes- 
sor Worcester has also a valuable article 
in the last issue of Harper’s Weekly, 
which number is also notable for the re- 
‘port on polygamy and slavery in the Sulu 
Islands made by the weekly’s veteran 
correspondent, John F. Bass, Esq. 

The South African War 

There is little change in the situation 
in South Africa. The British re-enforce- 
ments have not had time yet to reach the 
beleaguered residents and the British 
military defenders of the Natal and 
Transvaal towns. On the other hand, the 
Boers, notwithstanding persistent bom- 
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bardment of Ladysmitb, have not been 
able to force a surrender. The capture 
of Winston Churchill along with other of 
the defenders of Estcourt, who were sal. 
lying forth on an armored train which 
was ditched by the Boers and then bom- 
barded, has added to the ranks of the 
British prisoners in Pretoria an eminent 
scion of the British aristocracy, whose 
motherisan American. The useof the ar- 
mored train in this contest bids fair to be 
its most significant contribution to the art 
of war. Mafeking, forinstance, has been 
encircled by a railroad running within 
the radius covered by the defense of the 
British guns. From time to time trains 
sally forth for just such sorties as in 
olden days the knights would have made 
on fiery equine steeds. These trains are 
armed with rapid firing guns, are heavily 
armored, and are proving exceedingly 
useful in the transportation of large 
bodies of troops from point to point. 
The American forces in the Philippines 
have used the same device with consider- 
able success on the line from Manila to 
Dagupan. 

In Great Britain, while there is no 
abatement of the intention to prosecute 
the war to the bitter end and when it is 
finished put beyond peradventure all 
question of British supremacy in South 
Africa, there is a rising tide of criticism 
against the ministry for forcing the issue 
without better knowledge of the strength 
of the Boer military forces and more ade- 
quate preparation for meeting that force 
in the earliest stages of the fight. Ru- 
mors of gross. abuses in the commis- 
sariat department also begin to be heard, 
similar to those detected in our army dur- 
ing the Cuban campaign. 


NOTES 


The annual report of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs declares that the Chippewa 
Indian outbreak in Minnesota in the fall of 
1898 was due entirely to the provocation given 
them by the thefts of white settlers and the 
bad faith of public officials. 


To see the 35,000 spectators at the Yale- 
Harvard football game in Cambridge last Sat- 
urday would alone have been worth the price 
of admission. It reminded one of the accounts 
of the ancient Greek or Roman contests. The 
game itself, one of the great athletic struggles 
of the year, was a tie, neither side scoring. 
It was expected by all that Harvard would 
win, as she had the stronger team, and she 
came very near to scoring more than once. 
But she could not quite accomplish it. Gov- 
ernors Wolcott and Roosevelt led the Harvard 
cheering. 

Both Russian and Japanese officials deny 
that there is any friction between the two 
Powers respecting Korean affairs. But the 
denial carries little weight, in view of the facts 
as apparent to all observers in the Orient. It 
is unlikely, however, that Japan will move 
just now, policy dictating that she should ab- 
stain at least until Great Britain emerges 
from the South African contest, which, al- 
theugh it does not involve the British navy, 
nevertheless does not leave her as free to act 
as an ally as Japan desires she should be when 
the clash comes. 

The death of Sir John William Dawson, late 
principal of McGill University, Montreal, re- 
moves from the scientific world an able geo!- 
ogist and a doughty defender of Christian 
theism. His many books on geology, on the 
relations between science and revealed reli- 
gion and his lectures to American and British 
representative bodies of scientists and theo- 
logians have made him a well-known figure. 
He was an alumnus of Edinburgh University 
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and received the title sf Doc‘or of Laws from 
his alma mater in 1884. In the same year he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. The evo- 
lutionary hypothesis had in him one of its 
stoutest opponents. 

The Italian and French Parliaments opened 
last week, and the German National: Legisla- 
ture sits soon to debate, among other divisive 
issues, Emperor William’s elaborate plan for 
the increase of the German navy. The Wal- 
deck-RKosseau Ministry had a gratifying vote 
of confidence from the House of Deputies last 
week, one calculated to reassure the friends of 
France. For it is a long time since she has 
had a ministry better worthy of support, or 
one that has shown more courage in facing 
national evils and crushingthem. Beitnoted, 
too, that it is being done with a very composite 
ministry, ranging from royalists to socialists 
in party faith, but all patriots more than par- 
tisans. 





In Brief 


When we preach without knowing it we 
preach what we really believe. 





The world’s satisfaction ends in leanness, 
but the Christian’s in likeness to Christ. 





(he new premier of Tasmania is a Congre- 
gational clergyman named Bolton Stafford 
Bird. : 


iminished attendance on divinity schools 
in Scotland is a sign of the times which the 
partisans of the old and new views interpret 
differently. 





No Jew is allowed to enter Palestine with- 
out furnishing to the Turkish Government a 
money bond that he will leave the country 
within a specified time. 





And now Vermont follows the example of 
Maine and takes hold in earnest to abate de- 
nominational rivalry in rural communities. 
See our Vermont Broadside for particulars. 





!n 1853 fifty-one out of every 1,000 marriages 
in Eogland and Wales were performed by 
Roman Catholic priests, but in 1897 the num- 
ber had sunk to forty-one in every 1,000. A 
significant fact. 





With Warszawiak restored to church mem- 
bership and McGiffert threatened with sus- 
pension, the New York Presbytery seems 
moved to illustrate clearly its estimate of the 
relative importance of belief and conduct. . 





The not unanticipated death of Vice-presi- 
dent Hobart removes an able lawyer whose 
public career was an honorable one, though 
subordinate to extensive business interests. 
He possessed the moral qualities that befit the 
high office to which he was called. 


The subscriptions already received for the 
volume containing the verbatim reports of the 
International Council warrant the issue of 
2,000 copies. The edition has been so far in- 
creased that orders will still be filled if sent to 
See. H. A. Hazen, Congregational House, 
Boston. 


The first delegate to the International Coun- 
cil to be placed on the death roll is Rev. W. 
Ivor Jones of Swansea, Wales. He caught 
typhoid fever while in this country, but the 
signs of it did not appear till he was on board 
the Cephalonia, bound for home. He died in 
a Liverpool hospital. 











Never did a church rise more grandly to its 
missionary opportunity than did the Woburn 
church last Sunday when, under the per- 
suasions of Mr. Wishard and Mr. Capen, it 
lifted its contribution to nearly $1,600, aside 
from the gifts of the women. At this rate it 
will get ahead of the forward movement itself. 


If those churches which are about to have 
returned to them a generous fraction of their 
contributions to the International Council are 
at a loss to know where to invest this unex- 
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pected return, we can give them the address 
of at least a dozen secretaries and as many 
more college presidents, to say nothing of re- 
lief funds and forward movements. ¢ 





Making light, as they do, of physical laws, 
of course it is an easy step for Christian Sci- 
entists to defy iegislative mandates. Hence 
the arrest and imprisonment of a number of 
respectable and well to-do citizens of Ameri- 
cus, Ga, for refusal to comply with the 
municipal statute ordering vaccination, the 
culprits claiming that their religion is para- 
mount to the law. 





The tribute to Prin. Booker T. Washington 
by the mayor of New Orleans, printed on page 
800, is the most remarkable compliment we 
have ever known to be paid by a Southern 
white man to a Negro. When a white office 
holder freely acknowledges that there are 
black men whose counsels are of high value 
to both races the danger of a race war recedes 
into the distance. 





The eagerness in London to get the latest 
war news has led to special Sunday editions 
of the dailies, which come perilously near to 
being the thing against which the righteous 
sentiment of the metropolis set its face so ef- 
fectively last spring. We trust that they will 
not prove a new entering wedge which, after 
the war in South Africa is over, will push its 
way to permanence. 





Our Prospectus for 1900 deviates from those 
of previous years in that it is illustrated, and 
we shall be happy to forward it to any of our 
readers who wish to see the faces of nearly a 
score of the men and women whose contribu- 
tions will brighten and strengthen our pages 
next year. The prospectus also gives a list of 
the subjects—and they are timely and varied— 
which will be treated by competent hands. 





One of the most eminent American lay del- 
egates to the International Council was Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin of New Haven, of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court. He has just 
been honored with election to the important 
post of president of the International Law 
Association, succeeding Sir Richard Webster, 
the attorney-general of England. David Dud- 
ley Field was the first American to hold this 
office. The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Rouen, France. 





A- good many precious evening hours were 
consumed last week by patient watchers for 
meteoric displays. Some were philosophic 
enough to find compensation for the time lost 
in waiting for phenomena that did not mate- 
rializa by contemplating the unusual bril- 
liancy of the heavens as they ordinarily ap- 
pear. The people who are aroused only about 
once in a quarter of a century to gaze sky- 
ward little realize that it is day by day that 
“the firmament showeth his handiwork.’’ 





Last year at this time we published a Psalm 
of Thanksgiving compiled and composed by 
Rev. Shepherd Knapp, Jr., a Connecticut pas- 
tor. It was based on the ninetieth and one 
hundred and fifth Psalms and on the thirty- 
third chapter in Deuteronomy, and reference 
was skillfully interwoven to events in our re- 
cent national history which should prompt 
gratitude for signal divine leadership. We 
think it possible that profitable use may be 
made of this Psalm in connection with this 
year’s Thanksgiving services. It has been 
reprinted in our Handbook Series. 


These are the strenuous and important 
weeks in Massachusetts cities, where vigorous 
no license campaigns are being conducted. 
In Chelsea, Salem, Lowell and other places, 
where the vote is usually close, the forces 
bent on repressing the liquor traffic are strain- 
ing every nerve. In communities like Cam- 
bridge and Somerville, where the benefits of 
the no license régime are now thoroughly un- 
derstood, the struBgle is less severe, but the 
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temperance forces are by no means apathetic, 
We hope that victory will reward these faith- 
ful and constant workers in behalf of a cleaner 
municipal life. 





The actual beginnings of missionary and 
educational work in Porto Rico are of such 
a character as to justify large expectations. 
Secretary Ryder elsewhere tells what part the 
A. M. A. intends to have in the Christian con- 
quest of the island. Our Congregational 
churches have reason to rejoice in this care- 
fully planned and well-matured movement for 
their missionary work there. Thus begun it 
must insure not simply temporary advantage 
to the people, but large and permanent results. 
The foundation is laid deep and broad and the 
superstructure, we trust, will be a building 
representing evangelistic work and Christian 
education worthy of our Congregational rec- 
ord. 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan of London, inter- 
viewed by a representative of the British 
Weekly upon his return from America, was 
asked about his attitude toward calls from 
churches in this country, especially with ref- 
erence to a call to the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York city, which the 
majority of the members of the pulpit com- 
mittee voted last Sunday after much debate 
to extend tohim. He replied, ‘‘I will merely 
say that while [ believe London to be a noble 
sphere for a minister, and while no one could 
be happier than I am with my present congre- 
gation, I do feel that America offers unique 
opportunities for work on direct evangelical 
lines.”’ 


The British Weekly calls attention to the 
fact that for some mysterious reason all the 
articles in the new Encyclopedia Biblica, 
edited by Canon Cheyne, on such crucial sub- 
jects as baptism, bishop, the church are wiit- 
ten by High Churchmen. Inasmuch as its 
admiration for the candor and fairness of the 
editors is unreserved, it declares their con- 
duct ‘“‘the darkest literary mystery ever 
known.” Prof. James Orr of the United 
Presbyterian College at Glasgow, in the same 
journal, says that if the principles set forth 
in this encyclopedia prevail, ‘“‘nine-tenths of 
the history of the Bible may go at once to the 
wastebasket ... and edification will not be 
long in following.” 


The trustees of Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., have issued a plea for an endowment 
of $1,000,000 in addition to their present re- 
sources. It isan institution that deserves aid, 
and unless it gets it its trustees and its Prin- 
cipal will continue to suffer from the strain 
incident upon annual efforts to beg the neces- 
sary income from donors chiefly in the North. 
It is a wasteful process, this policy of forcing 
administrative officers to beg from door to 
door. They could do infinitely more for the 
nation and their own particular wards if they 
were free from the haunting necessity of play- 
ing the mendicant réle. -All this applies also 
to Tuskegee Institute, whose principal, Mr. 
Washington, and trustees are also askihg for 
an endowment of at least $500,000. 


The very possibility that Mr. Moody might 
be set aside in the midst of his great useful- 
ness created anxious forebodings all over the 
country last week when the telegraph carried 
the news of his sudden illness at Kansas City. 
He was brought at once to his home in East 
Northfield, where he arrived Sunday after- 
noon, and at that time the doctors spoke en- 
couragingly regarding his ultimate recovery. 
His present condition is due to undertaking 
so large a mission as the one in Kansas City 
at a time when he was not feeling equal to the 
strain. A letter from his son, received just as 
we go to press, says: “* We believe he is on the 
up grade, but he continues in a weak condi- 
tion.” Earnest and‘ constant prayers will 
ascend that this noble servant of God may 
soon be able to resume the labor which is the 
joy of his life. 
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Our National Thanksgiving 


By Pres. John Henry Barrows, D. D., of Oberlin College 


Bushnell once preached a sermon on 
the theme, Prosperity Our Duty. In 
meditating on the reasons for national 
Thankgiving, we strike at once the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of homes are 
this year contented and happy which a 
few years ago were filled with poverty 
and distress. People who live in comfort 
are too apt, as they think of national 
affairs, to wave aside such a reason for 
gratitude as increased material prosper- 
ity. But deeper thoughtfulness and sym- 
pathy do not overlook this immeasurable 
blessing linked, in the present case, with 
other and greater facts which appear to 
determine our national destiny. Never 
before in our 123 years of history has 
there been such a splendid advancement, 
not only in material things, but in na- 
tional prestige and power. The people, 
full of the expansive purpose and energy 
of the Teuton and the Saxon, have burst 
from their isolation, and America is now 
repeating on a vaster scale the achieve- 

“ments of England and Holland in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuriés. As 
one of the results of the dominant finan- 
cial and industrial policy, and as a natural 
issue of the Spanish-American war, the 
United States has not only added to its 
commercial prestige in the West Indies 
and in South America, but has risen to 
paramount power in the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. Seward’s prophecies have been ful- 
filled. With Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam and the Philippines added to the 
national territory, with the certainty 
that the Nicaragua Canal must speedily 
bring New York and Boston nearer to 
the populous Asiatic coasts than are Lon- 
don and Liverpool], America is supreme 
on the shores of that ocean whereon the 
majority of the world’s inhabitants may 
be said to dwell. The prediction is al- 
ready made that the future greatest city 
of the world will seme day lift its marts 
of trade and temples of worship on the 
western—or it may be the eastern—side 
of that ocean. Before the twenty-first 
century is old, San Francisco or Shanghai 
may be claiming the commercial primacy 
of the globe. 

At the Peace Jubilee in Chicago in Oc- 
tober, 1898, one of the speakers declared 
the battle of Manila to be the greatest 
event in American history since Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation. Benja- 
min Kidd, the English writer, was pres- 
ent on that occasion. Some time after- 
wards, at a banquet given to him in New 
York, he spoke of Dewey’s victory as the 
chief event since Waterloo. Professor 
Giddings of Columbia University at the 
same banquet declared it to be the lead- 
ing historical event since the crushing 
defeat of the Saracens at Tours. How 
can we justify such strong declarations ? 
That victory of May 1, 1898, not only 
helped the speedy subjection of Spain, 
but lifted the flag of American supremacy 
at the very gates of the far East. The 
smoke of that battle had hardly cleared 
away before we saw the shadow of the 
great American republic flung vast, be- 
neficent and far over the tropic isles and 
populous coasts of Asia. Thus, in a new 
and unexampled sense, America has be- 


come a world power. And the people 
have clearly expressed their unalterable 
purpose to remain such. , 

The higher, more confident, more aspir- 
ing Americanism, utterly scornful of the 
pessimistic detractions of our national 
vigor and virtue, has accepted as divine 
providences the results of the war, which 
no one foresaw. Rarely has any nation 
been thrilled with a prouder patriotism 
than that of our people in the last two 
years. Our conflict with Spain was so 
clearly a war for humanity, and was so 
universally approved, that the sinister 
attempts to make it appear otherwise 
have been abandoned as foolish and 
futile. O, how abundant were the re- 
sources of courage, self-sacrifice, patriotic 
devotion disclosed in the midst of our 
routine of peaceful and ordinary life! 
The nation came to a new consciousness 
of itself, of its strength, its unity, its mis- 
sion and destiny. Guided, on the whole, 
with remarkable wisdom by an Adminis. 
tration that has known how to follow as 
well as how to lead, we have emerged 
into a large place. 

The dismal prophecies of the great na- 
tional peril from the annexation of Ha- 
waii already appear among the absurdi- 
ties and incredibilities of history. The 
American people have not doubted their 
ability or their duty to become a coloniz- 
ing state. They have not cut themselves 
off from the traditions of English his. 
tory, nor have they thought that death 
lies in expansion. They have not re- 
peated the error of those who would have 
confined Christianity to its Judzan cra- 
dle and thus strangled it. Life is growth, 
and nothing supremely good is to be 
withheld from the whole world. We 
have not had a warof conquest. We had 
no purpose of enlarging our possessions. 
Dewey’s attack on Manila was a neces- 
sary blow in the war with Spain. And 
the commissioners inform us that there 
has not been a moment since that attack 
when we could have honorably with- 
drawn. The treaty of peace gave us the 
archipelago. The commissioners at Paris, 
having different views, came logically, 
though slowly, to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that no other issue was wise and 
honorable. The responsibility has been 
assumed and ratified by the great major- 
ity of the American people, not thought- 
lessly or hastily, but soberly, advisedly 
and in the fear of God. 

All just governments do not derive 
their just powers from the consent of all 
the governed. God’s government does 


-not, The consent of the governed was 


not regarded by Thomas Jefferson or 
Abraham Lincoln in the chief acts of 
their administrations. Still in the Phil- 
ippine policy the commissioners inform 
us that the great majority of those to be 
governed are with and not against us, 
preferring American law, intelligence 
and liberty to the cruel and treacherous 
dictatorship of the Tagal conspirator. 
What American supremacy means for 
good order, sanitation, prosperity is seen 
in the incipient regeneration of Cuba. 
We are grateful that God has permitted 
us to give toa long-suffering population 


the beginnings of good government. An 
able critic of the present policy sneers at 
the American people for thinking that 
they are able to send “canned liberty” 
abroad. When this criticism was heard 
by a witty Washington lady she thonght. 
fully said, ‘“‘The people are right; for, you 
know, liberty must be preserved!” 

All students of history know that lib- 
erty cannot be preserved without order. 
Law and order are impossible without 
intelligence, obedience, self-control and 
public spirit. The sixty tribes of the 
Eastern archipelago never gained these 
things from the centuries of Spanish do. 
minion. Not only are they not a nation, 
but they can never become a nation ex. 
cept through such political and moral 
agencies as ennobled and unified the thir. 
teen colonies. They are now a congeries 
of hostile communities in various grades 
of development, demoralized not only by 
barbarism, but by long years of selfish 
tyranny practiced bya government essen. 
tially hostile to the fundamental ideas of 
free and self-governing nations. To apply 
without restriction all of Jefferson’s bril- 
liant generalities to peoples of this sort is 
the height of unpractical doctrinairism 
and the depth of political foolishness, 
Our fathers never thought of practicing 
any such perversion of their own doc- 
trines. The sturdy common sense of the 
American people (let us be grateful for it) 
has considered the complicated Philip. 
pine problem in the light of the facts. 
Regretting the necessity of putting down 
the misguided insurrectionists, as they 
regretted the necessity of putting down 
rebellion in Virginia and anarchy in Chi- 
cago, the people are resolute in their pur- 
pose to establish peace and freedom under 
the flag. They intend that that flag shall 
mean civil and religious liberty, order, 
good government, enlightenment, social 
and industrial progress and such a meas- 


ure of ultimate self government as the 


Malay peoples may be trained to exercise 
with wisdom and success. 

We are thankful that under able, hu- 
mane, patient and far-seeing leadership 
America is taking her proper place among 
the nations. We are honorably repre- 
sented in the great European capitals. 
At the Peace Conference America was 8 
commanding and beneficent power! For 
the approaching exposition in Paris 
America is able to secure a larger area 
than France gave to any other nation ex- 
cepting Russia. This was largely due— 
our commissioner tells us—to the new 
prestige which is one of the results 
of the Spanish-American war. Eng- 
land has been drawn closer to ws 
than ever before. An American mission- 
ary writes from Yokohama that the old 
English temper and habit of offensive su- 
periority to all things American have 
disappeared. The’ American who has 
traveled in many lands is grateful for this 
ehange. Many American consuls in- 
formed our peace commissioners in Paris 
of the marvelous additional respect paid 
to America in all European countries, 
including Turkey. 

New power means new responsibility. 
New opportunity signifies new obligation. 
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Now that America has come to herself, 
now that the old-time division of North 
and South is gone, this noble and puis- 
gant nation is realizing that we have a 
divine command to universalize our po- 
litical and spiritual treasure. Purer life 
at home, loftier ideals of public duty, the 
necessity of curing our domestic plague- 
spots, of delivering our civil service from 
partisanship and corruption, and of train- 
ing consuls, diplomats, teachers, physi- 
cians, engineers, missionaries, for our 
new possessions—all this will be the nat- 
ural result of the better and stronger 
forces at work in our life. 

Probably never in our history have 
more high-minded and thoroughly trained 
Americans been conspicuous in national 
and international affairs than in the past 
two years. When we call over the names 
of Dewey, Sampson, Roosevelt, Long, 
Gage, Schurman, Worcester, Day, An- 
gell, Lodge, White, Choate, Porter, Low, 
Hay, Denby, Mahan, Wheeler, Lee, Wood, 
Benjamin Harrison, Root, Reid, we real- 
ize that one of the former stigmas of 
our political life is being removed. The 
greater and better America will deeply 
interest a class of men who have rarely 
entered public life. The religious jour- 
nalism of the country is alive with a new 
patriotism. Many of our magazines are 
filled with the words of men who realize 
hopefully and proudly the new situation. 
It was once said that to have loved Amer- 
ica was & liberal education. It may now 
be said that to understand the daily prog- 
ress of America in her new world posi- 
tion is a liberal education. Throughout 
the colleges and churches of our land God 
is sounding out the trumpet which sum- 
mons the greatest of peoples to its noble 
destiny. Thechief event of the twentieth 
century will be the moral uplifting of 
Asia, and hence the final unitizing of the 
globe. In that vast achievement Amer- 
ica, the predominant power of the Pacific, 
must have a leading part. 





On me thy providence hath shone 

With gentle, smiling rays; 
O let my lips and life make known 

Thy goodness and thy praise. 
All-bounteous Lord, thy grace impart ; 

O teach me to improve 
Thy gifts, with ever-grateful heart; 

And crown them with thy love! 

—Anne Steele. 





Waiting for the Meteoric Shower 


The recent public interest in meteors was 
paralleled in this country in November, 1866, 
when these celestial visitants appeared in 
large numbers. We have found in the files of 
The Congregationalist for that year the fol- 
lowing original and amusing poem bearing 
the signature T. Presumably it was written 
by that well-known Congregational divine 
and poet, the late Dr. Increase N. Tarbox, 
who in former years was a frequent contrib- 
utor of verse to our columns. Whatever the 
authorship, the poem is certainly good enough 
to reprint. 


Once upon a midnight dreary, as I wandered cold 
and weary, 
Turning this way, turning that way, all the heav- 
ens to explore; 
Far 2ioft my eyeballs raising, looking out for sights 
amazing, 
Ever upward, upward gazing, till my neck was 
very sore, 
Waiting patiently for meteors, which in showers 
were soon to pour, 
Only this and nothing more. 
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Ah! full well do I remember, it was in the month 
November, 
Rather cold for midnight walking, rather chilly 
out of door. 
I was clothed in robes fantastic, easy fitting, soft 
and plastic, 
Something like the dress gymnastic—dress I very 
| seldom wore, 
Looking strange, grotesque and savage, as I never 
looked before, 
And I hope to nevermore. 


Up and dewn as thus I wandered, and on lofty 
subjects pondered, 
Suddenly from out the darkness came a harsh 
and angry roar. 
“Tell me, sir, what you are deing, for some mis- 
chief must be brewing, 
What’s the business you’re pursuing?” thus he 
spake and said no more. 
‘ Waiting, sir, to see the meteors, which in showers, 
are soon to pour, 
Only this and nothing more.” 


So he passed and left me musing on the themes of 
my own choosing, 
And again I gazéd upward as if heavenward I 
would soar; 
Saw the glorious constellations, ii their grand, ce- 
lestial stations, 
As they shone on ancient nations in the famous 
days of yore— 
Shone on kings and bards and prophets walking 
now the unseen shore, 
Gone from earth forevermore. 


Up the heavens marched bold Orion, from the east 
came forth the Lion, 
All the cloudless sky was glistening. with its gems 
in countless store, 
When upon my vision stealing came a flash, but 
half revealing, 
Or it may be half concealing, one faint squib, now 
seen no more. 
Quick it passed and all was peaceful, peaceful as it 
seemed before, 
Only this and nothing more. 


Can you tell me, heavenly stranger, tell me, O celes- 
tial ranger, 
Were you sent to do an errand, sent a little while 
before, : 
To report by flash caloric of the world called me- 
teoric? 
Has it taken paregoric to awaken nevermore? 
Or, if not, will you inform me of that shower so soon 
to pour? 
Tell me this and nothing more. 


But it passed, as I have stated, and again I waited, 
waited, 
When a flash came brighter, bigger than the one 
I saw before. 
It was easy now to find it, for it left a tail behind it, 
Phosphorescent tail behind it, stretching out a 
rod or more. 
Sure, said I, you bring a message, tell it, tell it, 1 
implore, 
But it vanished, nothing more. 


But this sudden gleam of warning waked the prophet 
bird of morning— 
Waked a rooster, perching somewhere up above 
a stable floor, 
And he rose and fell to crowing, far abroad his mu- 
sic throwing. 
Answering voices, near and distant, came from 
many a barnyard door, 
Shanghai, native, all commingled, such as I have 
heard of yore, 
Only this and nothing more. 


As I listened to this choral, suddenly a light auroral 
On the northern sky was kindling, gleaming o’er 
the Arctic shore, 
And, though frost my hands benumbing, still my 
voice kept humming, humming, 
Now the shower was surely coming, I can see the 
open door; 
Yes, the meteors are coming, very soon the shower 
will pour, 
And I waited, nothing more. 


By and by a star worth naming down the northern 
sky went flaming. y 
Stop, my friend, said I, and tell me, stop and tell 
me, I implore, 
Do you mean to bid defiance to an humble son of 
science, 
Who came out in firm reliance that the shower 
was soon to pour; 
Tell me of the place you came from—that strange, 
mysterious shore? 
But it fizzled, nothing more. 
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Now at last the day was breaking and the sleeping 
world was waking, 
So I hied me to my dwelling, hied me to my cham- 
ber door. 
Like an owl I shunned the morning—was not fond 
of my adorning— 
Having had a solemn warning not to watch for 
meteors more. 
Soon I was asleep and dreaming, and my dreams 
this burden bore, 
This one burden—nevermore. 





The Advance on Porto Rico 
BY REV. C. J. RYDER, D. D. 


The American Missionary Association has 
taken hold vigorously of missionary work in 
Porto Rico. Prof. Charles B. Scott and wife 
have reached the island and have arranged 
for the opening of two schoole. Rev. John 
Edwards has also gone to carry om evangelis- 
tic work at different points as opportunity 
mayopen. Word has already come back from 
these pioneer missionaries of our Congrega- 
tional fellowship, and they seem to be much 
impressed with respect to the possibilities of 
the field. 

This advance line of missionaries is now to 
be greatly re-enforced. The farewell meeting 
in the rooms of the A. M. A. on Nov. 15 voiced 
the Godspeed of many tothe five young women 
who are just leaving for this important and 
needy Porto Rican field, and whose names 
were printed in The Congregationalist’s New 
York letter last week. These Christian teach- 
ers represent five different States and come 
from several different educational institutions. 
The plan of the association is not to do desul- 
tory work of only temporary value. By the 
evangelist meetings will be held and the gos- 
pel preached to multitudes of people during 
the year. This is important and valuable. 
Bat in addition two institutions will be planted ° 
in Porto Rico, into which children and young 
people will be gathered and the permanent 
influences of Christian instruction secured. 
These teachers are thoroughly prepared for 
such work. They are consecrated, Christian 
young people. All are more or less familiar 
with the Spanish language, and the schools 
thus established will be of the best in the 
island. Professor Scott, who is at the head of 
the edacational work, is a graduate of Oswego 
Normal School and a man of superior gifts 
and training. He has secured the use of a 
fine building at Lares, beautifully situated on 
a hilltop, and he finds the people eager to co- 
operate in the establishment of a school. In 
a short time ninety-two persons subscribed 
$450 for the tuition of 150 pupils, while the 
municipality, in addition, subscribed for the 
tuition of twenty-four pupils. 

These women missionaries sailed on the Mo- 
Pherson, the United States Government cor- 
dially furnishing transportatian without ex- 
pense to the association. The appreciation 
of the value of such work is evident on the 
part of the Government as well as among the 
people. There is every reason to believe that 
they will be welcomed with great cordiality. 
The schools are so planted as to reach the 
largest constituency possible. The interde- 
nominational relationships of the work of the 
association are such that no conflict can pos- 
sibly arise. It is not a race to see which so- 
ciety or denomination shall occupy a given 
point toward which some other society is also 
pushing its band of missionaries. At meet- 
ings held by the secretaries of the societies of 
different denominations wholesome and Chris- 
tian plans were determined upon with refer- 
ence to the occupation of the field. 





Praise him ever, 
Bounteous Giver; 
Praise him, Father, Friend and Lord! 
Each glad soul its free course winging, 
Each glad voice its free song singing, 
Praise the great and mighty Lord! 
—John Stuart Blackte. 
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The Present Position of the Doctrine of the Atonement 


By Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A.,.D. D., Cambridge, Eng. 


PART I. 

“Back to Christ” is a most necessary 
movement in every unsettled age, but the 
Reformers’ version of it is the true one. 
If the word is taken in spiritual earnest 
it means “back to the cross,’’ and back 
to the cross means not only back to the 
moral principle of sacrifice but back to 
the religious principle of expiation. More- 
over, to go back to a principle which is 
really the act of a person is to go back to 
a power. And the one power the church 
needs to have revived is that power of 
personal faith which gathers about the 
reality and the experience of justification. 
There is no real revival of the church 
which does not revive that. 

It is impossible in this region to separate 
religion from theology. A religion of 
sympathy may be so separated, but then 
it is not strictly speaking a religion. It 
might be positivism or some other fra- 
ternity. But a religion of forgiveness 
must be a religion of theology. It is our 
answer, not to a human need, but to a 
divine revelation. 

If the faith of the church is to take a 
new departure it must proceed from a 
new and practical grasp of revelation, 
and of the revelation which deals with the 
central human situation—the situation of 
sin and guilt. It is a faith and revelation 
which are concentrated in an atonement. 
* The mind and soul of the church returns 
to this perennial interest. The church 
must always adjust its compass at the 
cross. But in so returning it does not 
simply retrace the steps or tread the 
round of those that have gone before. 
There is a deepening evolution of human 
thought in this regard. The efforts to 
pluck the heart from its mystery are not 
a series of assaults renewed with blind 
and dogged courage on an impregnable 
hold. They form the stages of a long 
spiritual movement of slow battle, of ar- 
duous illumination and severe conquest. 

To this movement little or nothing is 
contributed by the inferior branches of 
_ human thought or Knowledge. The reve- 

lation of God in the cross of Christ is its 
own reforming principle and its own 
cleansing light. Nothing gained in an- 
thropology, psychology or philosophy can 
really do more than remove the miscon- 
ceptions which they themselves created 
in their first blundering stages. The cross 
is its owninterpreter and its own reformer 
and its own sanctifier. Itisits own prin- 
ciple, its own corrective, its own deliverer 
from misconstruction, rational or irra- 
tional. Itisits own evidence to our moral 
need. No conclusions of anthropology, 
for instance, about a historic fall or the 
connection of sin and physical death af- 
fect the matter. The need of atonement 
does not rest on a historic fall but on the 
reality of present and corporate guilt. 
And the fact of it rests on an experience 
as real as any which forms the basis of 
science. The Christian mind, moved and 
lightened by the Holy Ghost, does not 
rotate but march. And the progress is 
no less sure because it is neither continu- 
ous nordirect. We have much todrop on 
the route as a condition of getting home. 
We have to save truth by losing it. though 


it seem part of our soul. We shed the 
husk to grow the tree. Andin this matter 
of atonement some things are clearly 
learned to be wrong, some are as clearly 
found to be true, as we move from faith 
to faith. 

1. We have .outgrown the idea that 
God has to be reconciled. We see, as 
we never did before, how unscriptural 
that is. We know that the satisfaction 
made by Christ, no less than the sacri- 
fices of the old law, flowed from the 
grace of God, and did not go to procure 
it. ; 
2. We have outgrown the idea that 
redemption cost the Father nothing, that 
he had only to receive the payment, or 
even the sacrifice, which the Son made. 
We realize more clearly that the Son 
could not suffer without the Father suf- 
fering. We realize that forgiveness did 
cost, that it was not a matter of course 
to paternal indulgence, that it involved 
conditions of sorrow which were not 
confined either to Christ or to man, that 
a forgiveness which cost the forgiver 
nothing would lack too much in moral 
value or dignity to be worthy of holy 
love or rich in spiritual effect. 

3. We have outgrown the idea that 
Christ took our punishment in the quan- 
titative sense of the word. What he 
offered was not an equivalent. So, also, 
there can be no imputation, no transfer, 
of quantitative merit. We are agreeing 
to see that what fell upon him was not 
the equivalent punishment of sin, but 
the due judgment of it, its condemna- 
tion. But we are also returning to see 
that what he bore was sin’s condemna- 
tion, and not a mere sympathetic suffer- 
ing. He did not bear our guilt in the 
sense of a vicarious repentance. That 
for his holiness was impossible. He 
who was made sin for us could never 
be made sinful, nor, being made a curse 
for us, was he accursed. But yet what 
he bore was much more than the Welt. 
schmertz, the human travail. It was the 
condemnation of sin in the flesh. 

4. We are only just escaping from the 
modern and sentimental idea of love 
which found no difficulty placed by the 
holy law of God’s nature in his way of 
forgiveness. It is animmoral love which 
has no moral hesitation about mercy. 
There are conditions to be met which 
reside, not in man, but in the very nature 
of God himself, and so of human dignity. 
The key to the whole situation on this 
question lies in some words I have al- 
ready quoted in public: 

“The dignity of man would be better 
assured if he were shattered on the in- 
violability of this holy law than if for his 
mere happy existence it were ignored.” 

I hope that we are beyond the idea that 
punishment is an arbitrary ordinance of 
God, that the conjunction of sin and suf- 
fering is the result of a mere decree, and 
that the same will which decreed it can 
dissolve it at his kind pleasure. We 
realize, in our moral progress under the 
Christian revelation, that the law which 
ruins the sinner is as eternal and holy in 
the nature of God as the passion to make 
him a saint. And we have in the whole 


New Testament a standard of divine love 
which is truer than those domestic ang. 
logues so dear to a theology popularized 
among great classes with no interest in 
life higher than the affections. 

5. We have outgrown also the other ex. 
treme, that forgiveness cost so much that 
it was impossible to God till justice wag 
appeased and mercy set free by the blood 
of Christ. 

6. We have further left the idea behing 
that the satisfaction of Christ was made 
either to God’s wounded honor or to his 
punitive justice. And we see with grow. 
ing and united clearness that it was made 
by obedience rather than by suffering, 
There is a vast difference between suffer. 
ing as a condition of atonement and suf. 
fering as the thing of positive worth in 
it, what gives it its value. We are be. 
yond the idea that there was any saving 
value in the mere act of dying apart from 
the spiritual manner of it. It is not a 
mere fact or act but the person in it that 
mediates between soul and soul. It is 
true the effect would not have been won 
if Christ had passed to heaven from the 
Mount of Transfiguration; but this is not 
because he would not have paid the death 
penalty, but only because a vital and ter. 
minal portion of human experience would 
have been excluded from acknowledging 
the righteousness of God.in him. The 
saving value both of his sorrow and death 
came from a holy and complete obedience, 
owning in his most intense and extreme 
actuality of life, viz., agony and death, 
the righteousness of the broken law. 
The law was a law of holiness, and the 
submission and sacrifice was not to mere 
justice or divine wrath. 

The wrath of God, we all must agree, 
could not fall in the form of displeasure 
on his belovedSon. There can be no talk 
of placation or mollifying. And by the 
wrath of God we mean, and see that the 
Bible means, the judgment of a holy God 
upon sin even more than the disposition 
of God towards the sinner. 

7. We can no longer separate Christ's 
life of obedience from his expiatory 
death. He was obedient, not simply in 
death, but wnto death. But this means, 
not a tuning down of his death, but a 
tuning up of his life. It means that his 
whole person was expiatory in its ulti- 
mate function andsupreme work. It was 
on this ground that he forgave sin during 
his life. His sorrowful existence was an 
expiation. All his sufferings were death 
in advance, deaths manifold, chastise- 
ments of sin, and in their nature expia- 
tory. He was inwardly in deaths often 
before he died the outward death. 

8. We are, I hope, all giving up the 
tendency to twist Scripture into sup- 
port of our theories, orthodox or liberal. 
In particular, scholarship more and more 
unanimously compels us to give up the 
idea that justifying in St. Paul means 
making just and not declaring just, or 
that “the righteousness of God” means 
the ethical attribute of God conveyed to 
us, rather than the gift of God as a status 
conferred on us. On such points the old 
theology and the new exegesis unite. 
The finality of Paul’s authority, of course, 
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is a separate question, but his meaning 
should not be longer in dispute. 

3y justification Paul at least meant 
something more forensic than ethical, a 
fat more than a verdict of God, some- 
thing more creative than appreciative, 
more synthetic thananalytic. It was most 
original and wonderful, a new morality 
more moral than any natural ethic, and 
high removed from the judgment of the 
natural traditional conscience. 

», We are leaving behind us, to all ap- 
pearance, the hazy idea that we have the 
fact of the atonement and that no theory 
need be sought or can be found. The 
fact of the crucifixion does not depend on 
theory, but a fact like the atonement can 
be separated from theory of some kind 
only by @ suffusion of sentiment on the 
brain, some ethical anemia, or a skepti- 
cism of the spiritual intelligence. 

10. We are abandoning the idea that 
any adequate treatment of this great and 
solemn theme can rest on the basis of a 
merely personal experience. Amateur 


and dilettanté theologizing, however de- 


yout, is by its very individualism dis- 
qualified for any very valuable verdict on 
such a universal theme. The history of 
the question in the church is as little to 
be despised as it is to beidolized. If we 
fall back on experience the question is 
too vast for any single experience, and 
what we must use is the experience of 
the church. Yet even that is not final. 
And I hope we have outgrown the idea 
that anything so subjective as the Chris- 
tian consciousness can be the test of truth 
which in its very nature as a saving 
power must be in the first place object- 
ive. Our forgiveness has an objective 
ground and is inseparable from the death 
of Christ, and from that death considered 
as something more than the source of a 
new type of experience. 

11. Expiation and forgiveness, it has 
been said, are mutually exclusive. If a 
sin has been expiated, the account is 
cleared, there is then no need of forgive- 
ness or question of grace. This was the 
criticism of Socinius on Anselm. May 
we hope that we are beyond that, that it 
is seen to miss the mark a3 soon as the 
quantitative and equivalent theory of 
Christ’s suffering is‘given up. Of course, 
an expiatory amount of penalty purges 
the offense, and, the debt being paid, the 
culprit is beholden to no grace for his 
open door. But if we say that God, who 
had a right to destroy each sinner, offers 
pardon to those who really own in the 
cross the kind (not the amount) of pen- 
alty which their sin deserved, then the 
contradiction vanishes. Grace is still 
sovereign, freeand unbought. Itis grace 
in God to take an atonement which is not 
an equivalent, but a practical, adequate 
and superhuman acknowledgment in 
nan of the awful debt foregone. 

(Concluded next week.) 





We have recently learned that after Dr. 
Vairbairn preached his remarkable sermon at 
the Old South Church on “ Council Sunday,” 
which sermon, by the way, we expect to pub- 
lish shortly, a gentleman overheard a lady 
asking Dr. Fairbairn if he had ever been told 
that he looked like Michael Angelo. She said 
that she had been much impressed by the re- 
semblance. Wetrustthat Dr. Fairbairn’s mod- 
esty will not lead him to deny his English 
friends the enjoyment of hearing about this 
episode in his last American visit. 
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From the Interior 


Prof. Dean C. Worcester on the Philippines 

Many people in Chicago have been anxious 
to know the facts about the Philippines. In 
response to this demand the Hamilton Club, 
a Republican organization, secured Central 
Music Hall for the evening of Nov. 15, and, as 
a lecturer, Professor Worcester, who was a 
member of the commission to visit the islands 
and report to the President concerning the con- 
dition of things there. Professor Worcester 
spoke as a witness and not as a theorist. 
Whatever others might be able to do, he said 
he could not have written his report till he 
had actually visited the islands. He read 
from a carefully prepared manuscript. His 
chief aim seemed to be to correct misinforma- 
tion in regard to the insurrection led by Agui- 
naldo, the conduct of our troops and the posi- 
tion of the Administration. The professor 
admitted the right of differences of opinion as 
to the best means of dealing with the Philip- 
pines, but insisted that first of all it is needful 
that the facts be known. He denies that our 
Government, through any of its agents, prom- 
ised Aguinaldo assistance in securing inde- 
pendence. On this point he produced the of- 
ficial record and the statements which were 
made to the committee of investigation. Nor 
was the assistance which Aguinaldo promised 
the United States’ armies furnished; on 
the contrary, orders were given not to assist 
them but to harass and even attack them. 
Hostilities were not begun by our troops, but 
by the persistent efforts of Filipinos: to enter 
our lines with armed forces. The government 
which Aguinaldo has set up is worse than 
that of Spain, destructive alike of property 
and life. 

As tothe feeling of the natives toward the 
United States, Professor Worcester declares 
it to be friendly wherever they understand 
the purposes of the Government, and that as 
soon as they can safely do so they will co op- 
erate with us in the government of the 
islands. Hesaysthat itis as important for the 
Government to protect six-sevenths of the 
population against the dictatorship of Agui- 
naldo as it was to interfere in Cuba. He 
read from orders to General Otis to abstain 
from attacking the Filipinos as long as possi- 
ble, and to do everything to win their confi- 
dence. The professor has a high opinion of 
the ability of the Filipinos, but does not think 
that they can govern themselves at present. 
The amount of self-government intrusted to 
them should be determined by experiment. 
Evidently he looks forward to ultimate self- 
control under the protection of the United 
States. The interest of the audience in the 
subject of the lecture was demonstrated by 
its patiently listening to a man who used no 
rhetoric, who read closely from a manuscript, 
but who stated as facts only what he himself 
had seen or of which he had knowledge at 
first hand. 

An Object Lesson in Christian Work 

A little more than four years ago Mr. Jesse 
T. Kolmos, a student in our seminary, was 
sent, almost by chance, to the little suburb of 
Crawford to supply for a single Sunday. He 
found an andience of seven. The room in 
which they worshiped was small and unat- 
tractive. Nothing daunted, Mr. Kolmos ac- 
cepted an invitation to continue to preach in 
this place. Here he has remained till the 
present time. He has gathered a church of 
150 members, a Sunday school which averages 
more than 200 in its attendance, a Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society with more than 
100 members, a Senior Society with fifty-five 
members, and in the meantime, with the 
aid of the Building Society, he has secured 
lots and erected a comfortable and convenient 
house of worship. The city missionary has 
contributed a small sum each year toward his 
support. But for the most part his support 
has come from the field. It has been eulti- 
vated with wisdom as well as with faith. 
There have been self-denials and disappoint- 


ments. Butthe success shows what may be 
looked for in similar conditions in a score of 
places in the city with a man as persistent 
and as able as Mr. Kolmos. The constituency 
in Crawford, small as it may seem to an out- 
sider, is large enough, according to Mr. Kol- 
mos, to make a church of about 400 members. 
Mr. Kolmos was born in Germany, came to 
this country when quite young, has secured 
his edueation by his own efforts, and is now 
amply equipped for almost any pastorate. A 
council was called for his installation Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 14. His paper showed 
that, while acquainted with the new the- 
ories in theology, he is thoroughly evangel- 
ical. He was original in his manner of ex- 
pressing himself, and is a thinker of no com- 
mon order. He was approved heartily and 
unanimously, 


Seven Years in Evanston 

Sunday, Oct. 29, Dr. J. F. Loba of Evans- 
ton, 1ll., preached a sermon in review of a 
seven years’ pastorate. The membership, in 
spite of removals by death and letter, is now 
574. Including home expenses, the money 
raised by the congregation has averaged over 
$21,000 a year. The church has been prompt 
and hearty in the expression of its fellowship 
and in extending its aid to sister churches. 
It has organized a branch church, secured a 
lot, and erected a house of worship for it at 
the cost of several thousand dollars. At the 
close of Dr. Loba’s sermon pledges were made 
in about fifteen minutes sufficient to pay a 
floating indebtedness of about $5,000. He 
enters upon his eighth year with the hearty 
support of his noble congregation and with 
the love and confidence of all his brethren. 


An Enjoyable Evening 

Invitations from Prof. S. I. Curtiss brought 
together on a recent evening a unique com- 
pany of professors, instructors, directors and 
friends of the Theological Seminary. The 
object of the gathering was to hear some ac- 
count of the remarkable journeys which the 
professor, during the last two years, has been 
permitted to make in Syria and Egypt, to look 
at his pictures, maps and coins, and to en: 
courage one another in the assurance that 
every new discovery in Palestine strengthens 
the evidence for the trustworthiness of the 
Scripture record. Professor Curtiss is pre- 
paring a course of lectures on the geography 
of the Holy Land for the coming semester, 
and is re-entering upon the duties of his de- 
partment with all his old enthusiasm. He 
gave the seminary about 400 coins, many of 
them very rare. These will be an important 


. addition to the Biblical Museum, which the 


seminary has already begun to form. 


Popularity of Mr. Moody 

Mr. Moody has been having immense audi- 
ences in Kansas City, and the interest im his 
work reminds one of his greatest successes in 
revival efforts. No hall was large enough for 
the numbers who wish to hear him. His mes- 
sages are simple, direct, evangelistic. They 
emphasize what the people mean by the gos- 
pel. This is one secret of their power. An- 
other is the earnestness and sincerity of the 
man who delivers them. 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 18. FRANKLIN, 





Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker is out with a trum- 
pet call apon English Dissenters to make dis- 
establishment of the Anglican Church a live 
issue in Parliament and out of it. He denies 
that the Anglican Church is Protestant, scoffs 
at the idea of Dissenters and Evangelicals 
uniting to purge the church of its sacerdotal- 
ism, and calls for a stirring fight for a “‘ free 
Protestant country.” The significant fact of 
the situation is that many a ritualist within 
the church will say ‘‘ Amen”’ Dr. Parker, as 
a matter of policy if not as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 
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Two Green Mountain Centennials 


BARRE 


This church celebrated the passing of its 
century milestone Nov. 8-10. On Sunday there 
were sermons by Rev. Peter McMillan, a for- 
mer pastor, just installed at Northampton, 





and two individuals gave one-third of their 
all. The second building, completed in 1841, 
cost $3,600 and this in 1887 was enlarged and 
rebuilt at a cost of about $12,000. 

The united service of the ten pastors aggre- 
gated eighty-two years. Their namesin order 
follow: Rev. Messrs. Aaron Palmer, Justus 
French, Joseph Thatcher, J. R. Wheelock, 
Andrew Royce, E. I. Carpenter, Leonard 


Tenney, Peter McMillan, C. W. Longren and 


S. N. Jackson. The longest pastorate was 
nearly sixteen years and the shortest little 
more than a year. 

The members who have been connected 
with the church number 1,373, of whom 815 
united on confession. The present member- 
ship is 493, making the church the third in 
size in the State. 

This church is the proud mother of the one 
at East Barre and has done much to aid in its 


_ development. It has also been foster-mother 


of several churches in thecity. Between forty 
and fifty members transferred their allegiance 
to the Presbyterian church at its organ- 
ization in 1888. In the following year a 
smaller number went to strengthen the Baptist 
church, then formed. The Episcopal mission, 
founded in 1891, also drew away a number. 
The founders or leaders of the Free Meth- 
odists, the Plymouth Brethren and the Chris- 
tian Scientists were once members of this 


‘| church. 





BARRE CHURCH 


Mass. In the afternoon there was a rally of 
the school and a union meeting of the there 
Endeavor Societies. Both these organizations 
are the largest in the State. 

A joint meeting of the Ladies’ Societies was 
held Monday, at which historical papers were 
read, as had been the case with the school and 
Endeavor Societies. A reception was given 
at the parsonage by Dr. and Mrs. Jackson. 
Early in the afternoon the aged ladies were 
brought together, and the united ages of four- 
teen present proved to be more than 1,000 
years. The evening was signalized by a con- 
cert. 

On Tuesday, the anniversary, there were ex- 
ercises throughout the day. In the morning. 
letters were read from two ex pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. Leonard Tenney of Waterbury, Vt., 
and C. W. Longren of Montrose, Col., as well 
as from absent members, some of whom en- 
closed gifts forthe church. Salutations were 
presented by all the city pastors, the State 
missionary secretary, the Bible Society agent, 
a representative of the county conference and 
the pastor at East Barre. 

In the afternoon President Buckham of the 
University of Vermont preached on Christ’s 
power in drawing all men to himself. The 
communion service following brought again 
into use the first flagon possessed by the 
church, together with an antique pitcher used 
at the first communion. The pastor then pre- 
sented an outline of the century’s history. In 
the evening addresses were given by Mayor 
Gordon, President Buckham and Dr. H. O. 
Dwight, recently of Constantinople. Mr. 
Frank McWhorters, chairman of the Century 
Fand, reported that the church debt of $3,000 
had been subscribed. All the services were 
attended by large and deeply-interested audi- 
ences. 

The first meeting house, begun in 1804, cost 
$4,000. The whole property of the church 
members at that time did not equal $15,000 


Through its infiuence the once famous Barre 
Academy was established, under the late Dr. 
J.S. Spaulding. Friends contributed $20,000 
in its behalf, while the principal gave every- 


= thing hehad. There were brought under his 


care 7,000 students, not only from every town 
in the State, but from almost every State in 
the Union, as well as from Canada and Mex- 
ico. The moral and intellectual standing of 
the institution was high and the subsequent 
honorable careers of the students have at- 
tested to the sterling influence of their chief 
instructor. 

The church has produced not a few minis- 
ters of the gospel, as well as ministers’ wives. 
Of these some are now laboring in foreign 
fields. There have been two marked revivals 
in its history, the first in 1827, when seventy 
members were added at one communion, and 
in 1844, when at one time forty five were re- 
ceived. The present pastor, an M. D., author 
of a book on Ritual and one on Congrega- 
tional Polity, through his spiritual and doc- 
trinal preaching and his genial social qualities 
seems well fitted to lead the church to.both 
spiritual and material prosperity. 8. 


PLAINFIELD 


This church was organized Novy. 13, 1799, 
under the name of the Church of Christ in 
Plainfield. Apparently special effort was 
made to keep all the Christian forces together, 
for two years later a vote was passed that 
persons who could not accept all the articles 
of faith might “select such articles as they 
are satisfied with, which when selected shall 
be considered the church articles, not to pre- 
vent any from believing them as they now 
are.”’ The effort was in vain, for the year fol- 
lowing seven of the nineteen members, includ- 
ing one deacon, went out and formed the 
Methodist church. From the beginning until 
1826 they were served by a layman, Jonathan 
Kinne, in whose house the church was organ- 
ized, and where most of the services were held 
until the first meeting house was built in 1819. 
Tradition says Mr. Kinne was not ordained 
“because he did not believe in infant bap- 
tism.’”’ Yet even this concession did not con- 
tent the Baptists, for they went out and or- 
ganized in 1809, after which the original or- 
ganization took the name Conzregational and 
later sternly disciplined those who joined 


other communions. One chief reason for go 
long a period of lay service was doubtless the 
poverty of the early settlers, most of whom 
had to pay twice for their farms, owing to de. 
fective titles from the New York grantees, 
The centennial was observed Nov. 15, yield. 
ing precedence to the Barre church in date, 
though organized one day before. The 
neighboring pastors were out in force, many 
bringing from the Barre services messages of 
sympathy and fellowship. Several descend. 
ants of Mr. Kinne were present, whose memo. 


' Yies of him and reminiscences of early days 


were of great interest. The town historian, 
Dr. D. B. Smith, gave the historical addregs, 
which was supplemented by letters and oral 
reports from aged members. The sermon in 
the evening was by Rev. C. H. Merrill. Rey 
O. F. Thayer, a former pastor, and Miss A. ©, 
Billings, a recent worker, gave short ad 
dresses, and Rev. G. E. Ladd spoke the clos. 
ing words. 

The Plainfield church never gained a posi- 
tion of strength, its membership at no time 
rising above fifty. Yet among those whom it 
has sent out are Rev. S. F. Gale, superin- 
tendent of missions in Florida, and Rey. N. M. 
Pratt of Bethany Church, New York city. 
Two daughters of Deacon Gale have been 
ministers’ wives, and the aged father in Israel, 
long a pillar in the church, was able to be 
present at the services, leaning upon his staff, 
and to tell of what God had wrought. 

The church has been ministered to during 
the past year by Miss Lydia Hartig, who, with 
Miss Billings, came to them at a time of dis- 
couragement and later remained alone to pre- 
pare the way for a pastor. She has nearly ac- 
complished her work, and these centennial 
exercises, for the success of which she is so 
largely responsible, will contribute largely to 
the end for which she has labored. ©. H. M. 


A Remarkable Record 


The resignation of Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D. D., from the pastorate of First Church, 
Burlington, is not only a heavy blow to his 
numerous friends in the church and city, but 





REV. EDWARD HAWES, D. D. 


is felt as a distinct loss by Congregationalists 
throughout the State. 

Dr. Hawes was born in Maine, studied at 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Seminary and 
his first pastorate was at Waterville in his 
native State. After five years of service here, 
he was called to Central Church, Philadel- 
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phis, where his faithful ministry is still held 
in affectionate remembrance. From Philadel- 
phia he went to New Haven and was pastor of 
the old North Church, remaining till the for- 
mation of the United Church by union with 
the Third. 

Dr. Hawes was installed as pastor of First 
Church, Burlington, April 15,1885, He found 
a membership of 337 and leaves one of 540, 
having received 584 new members during his 
pastorate, an average of about forty for each 
year. During this period the church has con- 
tributed over $41,000 for benevolences and 
the society has raised about $70,000 for its 
own expenses. These striking figures are the 
bare statistical record of a ministry whose 
fine spiritual quality can be appreciated only 
‘py those who have come under its influence. 

It was a just tribute when the council for 
dismissal said, “‘We recognize in him a 
thoughtful scholar, a ripe theologian, a sturdy 
preacher of righteousness and a courageous 
advocate of the best things in society, in 
business and in the State.’”’ Yet such words 
fail to indicate those personal qualities of 
gentleness and Christian courtesy which en- 
deared Dr. Hawes to all who knew him inti- 
mately and gave a peculiar value to his infla- 
ence over men. : 

As a theologian he holds firmly to the funda- 
mental positions of the older theology, but 
with an openness of vision and a breadth of 
charity that make his presence in any gather- 
ing an element of concord. His preaching is 
always vigorous and his sermons are carefully 
finished, while his voice has a peculiar rich- 
ness of quality. His long pastorate in Bur- 
lington has been exceedingly helpful to the 
weaker churches in Western Vermont and 
has done much to emphasize that Christian 
fellowship which should be cherished by all 
Congregationalists. 

In Burlington itself the news of Dr. Hawes’s 
resignation was received with widespread re- 
gret, and when he preached his last sermon, 
Oct. 30, three neighboring churches were 
closed that pastors and people might be pres- 
ent and pay silent tribute to the man and his 
ministry. It was impressive to see that 
crowded congregation gazing upon the com- 
manding form and listening to the ringing 
words of him whom they had learned so ten- 
derly to love and so highly to honor. p. M. s. 


Interdenominational Comity for Ver- 
mont 


During the current year the matter of a 
closer relationship and understanding between 
the various religious denominations of the 
State has been discussed, especially in connec. 
tion with home missionary work in our smaller 
towns and for the feebler churches. The 
following denominations have acted upon the 
matter at their regular annual conventions: 
Baptist, Free Baptist, Methodist, Christian 
and Congregational. Each has appointed a 
committee of five, altogether forming a board 
of commissioners upon interdenominational 
comity for the State. The ideal work to be 
accomplished is this: when in any locality 
there are two, three, or possibly four, weak, 
straggling churches, all- perhaps depending 
in great measure upon outside aid from mis- 
sionary societies or otherwise, the larger or 
stronger church, which shall, all things con- 
sidered, seem best fitted to survive, is to 
be indicated, and the others are to retire 
sooner or later f the field, in the hope that 
in many cases the result will be one strong 
and independent church. The commission 
referred to is to consider such cases and rec- 
ommend in the premises. 

The first meeting was held at St. Johns- 
bury, Nov. 15, for organization. The oom- 
mittee represented the five denominations 
specified above and the following cities and 
towns: St. Johnsbury, Passumpsic, Burling- 
ton, South Strafford, West Topsham, Enos- 
burgh, Woodstock, Waterbury, Newport and 
Brattleboro. The Congregational members 
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are Rev. L. H. Elliot, Hon. D, M. Camp and 
Deacon C, F. Thompson. 

Permanent officers and an executive com- 
mittee of five members were chosen. The 
president, Rev. J.O. Sherburne, and the sec- 
retary, Rev. G. C. Waterman, are both of St. 
Johnsbury. The primary consideration of 
any case is to be by one or more of the execu- 
tive committee. If of enough importance, the 
whole board will be called together. Annual 
meetings will be held at Montpelier the third 
Wednesday in November. T. 


A Simpler Basis for Membership 
BY REV. CLARENCE P. EMERY 


In accordance with a movement of progress- 
ive Congregationalism quite general among 
churches of our order, the church in Stowe 
has recently modified its manual, substituting 
for its lengthy theological creed and covenant 
—to which subscription was required—a sim- 
pler, less exacting form of statement for use 
in receiving new members. 

Referring to its original requirements the 
church says, ‘‘The foregoing covenant and 
articles of faith, embodying the historical 
creed of this church, still! remain as express- 
ing for substance of doctrine the church’s be- 
lief. Butthere are sincere followers of Christ, 
fit candidates for church fellowship, who can- 
not, for whatever cause, assent to this or any 
like form with fall intelligence and heartiness. 
The church should ask of those who join it 
not assent to a form of doctrine, but confes- 
sion of a personal faith and loyaity toward 
Jesus Christ. Believing this, this church on 
Oct. 27, 1899, adopted the following simpler 
statements, for use in receiving new members 
to its fellowship.” ‘y 

Then follow the new confession of faith and 
covenant, They are not original with this 
church, but are gathered from several differ- 
ent sources, the largest contribution being 
from statements first used by a little church 
in Dresden, Me. 

The new forms are given below: 


CONFESSION OF FAITH 


@ We believe in God, the Father of all men, and in 
Jesus Christ, our Master and Saviour, through 
whom we hope for acceptance with God and the 
forgiveness of all our sins. We accept his teach- 
ings and commandments as the supreme ru'e of 
our lives. We believe, also, in the Holy Spirit of 
God, the gracious Comforter and Sanctifier. 
COVENANT 

Desiring to help each other in Christian service 
and growth and to advance the kingdom of God 
in this community, we hereby covenant to walk to- 
gether as Christian disciples, to unite heartily in 
supporting the ordinances of the gospe!, and to 
cultivate fellowship with all true Christians and 
Christian churches around us. We particularly en- 
gage to walk with th's church in its Christian life, 
watchfully avoiding whatever is opposed to purity, 
peace and love. 


In Rutland Conference 


Nine of our twenty churches have this year 
known what it is to be as sheep without a 
shepherd during changes in the pastorate, 
and another has for five months been waiting 
to welcome back its pastor with recuperated 
health, so that only half of our churches have 
been working under normal conditions. A 
significant fact in regard to the pastorates is 
that of those ended none had lasted five years 
except that of one veteran whom ill health has 
driven from the pulpit, while of those un- 
changed only three come short of the five 
years’ measure. Except forthe Welsh Church 
in Fair Haven, which is candidating hope- 
fully, the churches are today fully manned 
and looking forward for visible results in the 
fin de siecle year of 1900. East Poultney is 
the last to be supplied, the new pastor being 
Rev. E. F. Blanchard, who has for a year been 
engaged in city mission work and special 
stndy in Boston. He is to divide his time be- 
tween pastoral and literary work. 

The benevolent interests of the denomina- 
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tion are being pushed according to the plans 
of the committee of fifteen, and we hope tw re- 
port ere fong that every churoh will give to 
every society. At a recent meeting of the 
Ratland Association of ministers the project 
was discussed of enlisting a conference in 
the support of a foreign missionary. This 
would be a forward movement entailing a 
doubling of the direct contributions to the 
Board, a large share of our foreign offerings 
of about $1,000 annually now going through 
the W. B. M. or special channels. 4. L. B. 


The Lower Connecticut Valley 


Putney is now supplied by Rev. W. T. Spar- 
hawk. The former pastor, Rev. C. J. Harris 
of Crown Point, N. Y., is continuing his ex- 
cellent work in the publication of a monthly 
paper, whose title, Humane Christian Cul- 
ture, indicates its scope. He is assisted in 
his work by the president of the Vermont 
Humane Society, Mr. G. H. Waldron, one of 
the most active laymen in our church at 
Chester. 

In spite of an attack of an old enemy, the 
grip, Rev. J. H. Reid is in the midst of ac. 
tive work at Bellows Falls. The Men's Club 
has begun its meetings with a successful ban- 
quet. It is carrying on a superior course of 
entertainments in the Opera House, Debates 
are held once in two weeks. A Secrooby Guild 
has been organized in the Y. P. S.C. E. for 
the study of church history, under the leader- 
ship of Deacon C. W. Osgood. A great gain 
in benevolences for the year will be shown. 

A new catechism for the Christian life has 
just been issued by Rev. A. V. Bliss, the ear- 
nest young pastor at Ludlow, whose work 
with the young people has been rarely suc- 
cessful. While designed for local use, it would 
prove valuable to pastors everywhere who are 
seeking a catechetical manual. 

Black River Association found its first ef- 
fort at a circulating Book Club so successfal 
that it has begun a second exchange. The 
method of this enterprise has been noted in 
The Congregationalist already. 

One of the happiest councils of recent 
months in this section was that which ad- 
vised the installation of Rev. F. C. Patnam at 
Woodstock, Nov. 8. The new pastorate opens 
auspiciously. By virtue of tradition, training 
and experience Mr. Patnam is eminently fitted 
to lead the church which has called him with 
so remarkable unanimity. 0. 8. D. 


Among the Churches 


St. JOHNSBURY CENTER.—The eightb annual con- 
vention of the Caledonia County Christian Eodeav- 
orers was held with this church Nov. 7,8. The at- 
tractive program included addresses by Dr. E. T. 
Fairbanks, pastor of South Church, Deacon ©, W. 
Osgood of Bellows Falls, Miss Jennie A. Gale and 
other excellent speakers. 


BURLINGTON.—First. Extensive repairs upon 
the edifice have just been completed, including 
new windows, the painting of the exterior and in- 
terior woodwork and new upholstery, adding much 
to the attractiveness of the building. The cost was 
$2,500. 

BRATTLEBORO.—A crayon portrait of Rev. 
Charles Walker, pastor 1835-1846, has been re- 
ceived from Mrs. G. N. Boardman of Pittsford, his 
daughter. Dr. Walker was father of Dr. George 
Leon Walker and brother of Dr. Aldace Walker. 


Rev. Azel W. Wild’s Early History of Congrega- 
tionalism in Vermont, which is about to be put on 
the market as a subscription book, embodies the 
results of an immense amount of thorough and con- 
scientious research extending over many years and 
covering & vast quantity of material. Those inter- 
ested in these matters wil! find it unique and sat- 
isfying. 

Of the 1,482 graduates and former student of 
Middlebury College 31 have been presidents of col- 
leges, 99 professors in colleges or theological semi- 
naries, 570 clergymen, 80 missionaries, 93 physi- 
cians, 367 lawyers, 62 judges, 15 members of Con- 
gress and nine governors of States or Territories. 
The percentage entering the ministry was as high 
as 65 in one decade ; now it is 16, 
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THE HOME 
A Thanksgiving Hymn 


For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 

For the singing of birds from the hills to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 

For the light in the night of the stars and the moon, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy grain, 

For the orange and apple, the corn and the cane, 

For the bountiful harvests now gathered and stored, 

That by thee in the lap of the nations were poured, 
We praise thee, gracious Gou. 


For the blessing of friends, for the old and the new, 
For the hearts that are trusted and trusting and 
true, 
For the tones that we love, for the light of the eye 
That warms witb a welcome and glooms with good- 
by, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 


That the desolate poor may find sbelter and bread, 

That the sick may be comforted, nourished and fed, 

That the sorrow may cease of the sighing and sad, 

That the spiris bowed down may be lifted and glad, 
We pray thee, pitying Lord. 


That brother the hand of his brother may clasp 
From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 
That for north and for south and for east and for 
west, 
The horror of war be forever at rest, 
We pray thee, pitying Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and of sky, 
That fall on us all from the Father on high, 
For the crown of all blessing since blessing begun, 
For the gift, ‘the unspeakable gift,” of thy Son, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 
—8S. E. Adams. 





Thanksgiving with a Capital T 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


“I have studied this matter from an 
economic point of view, and I under- 
stand it as a casual observer cannot.” 

It was a striking tableau. Madame, 
the fashionable modiste, quivering with 
excitement, yet discreetly struggling to 
control her tongue that she. might not 
offend a valuable customer, Mrs. Chauncy 
Remington, even more impressive than 
usual in her high-bred displeasure, and a 
small audience of fitters and finishers, 
whose elaborately pre-occupied air be- 
trayed the depth of their interest. 

“TI certainly supposed,” the lady con. 
tinued, “that in this establishment I ran 
no risks of having my gowns sent into 
the slums to be made ’”’— 

**And you were right, Mrs. Remington. 
This woman is one of my regular finish- 
ers, and takes my most particular work. 
Lately she could not come to the shop 
because of her little boy ”’— 

“Ah! smallpox or typhoid fever, very 
likely.” 

“No, Mrs. Remington, a broken hip. 
A most painful injury that threatened to 
cripple him for life. It seemed a bad 
time to take the bread out of their 
mouths, and, though it is against my 
rules, I felt it was a special case’”’— 

“The world is full of special cases ’— 

“So it is, Mrs. Remington. That’s why 
I say you can’t have cast-iron rules, as if 
people were machines. You have to deal 
with ’em separate.” 

“Where does this woman live?” 

“On River Street—640. We will send 
for the dress if Mrs. Remington wishes.” 

“I will go for it myself. I prefer to 
see where it has been before I decide to 
wear it.” 

Mrs. Remington went out, and more 
than one pair of eyes came up from the 
work for a swift glance at Madame. The 
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white dents that wavered about the com- 
pressed mouth and inflated nostrils were 
not difficult to interpret, but Madame 
had not lived fifty years without learning 
that silence, if not exactly an extin- 
guisher, at least permits the fires of an- 
ger to smolder harmlessly. 

“Sye belongs to the Consumers’ 
League,” she said, by and by, with a 
nervous laugh; “they’re pledged not to 
take any work that’s done in sweat-shops. 
They’re all right far’s that goes, but it’s 
kind of funny that an association got up 
a-purpose to help working women should 
set itself against common humanity. 
Slums, indeed! If she ever saw anything 
cleaner than Sarah Barry’s room, I’d like 
to know’’— 

Having yielded thus far to the weak- 
ness of the flesh, Madame promptly closed 
the door against possible comment by 
saying, sharply, ‘‘You’re getting that 
shoulder too high, Thompson.” 

River Street was not an attractive place 
of residence, and curious eyes followed 
Mrs. Remington’s carriage as it slowly 
picked its way between the black, stag- 
nant water, with rotting docks on one 
side and dilapidated buildings on the 
other. 

“Don’t seem to be any numbers, Mrs. 
Remington,” said the coachman, survey- 
ing the neighborhood, with an injured 
expression on his highly respectable coun- 
tenance. 

_ “Ask at that store, but don’t go inside. 
I feel as if I were absorbing malaria.” 

““Yes’m; it do smell unpleasant,’’ as- 
sented Thomas, and presently brought 
his mistress to an unpromising doorway 
from which a narrow stairway led up- 
ward into darker regions. With indigna- 
tion growing in her heart, the ornamental 
vice president of the Consumers’ League 
started on her quest, scarcely pausing for 
breath at the dirty landings until, on the 
fourth floor, she stood panting at a door 
conspicuous for its cleanliness. A card 
bore the name of the tenant and a tiny 
square of oilcloth at the threshold seemed 
to individualize the premises. Through 
the open transom came the sound of a 
fresh young voice slowly feeling its way 
along a story. 

* And then, mammy darling—the dwarf 
said—he said—You must come with me. 
The princess has sent for you to livein 
her country. And he had a—a—what is 
it mammy that fairies have? ”’ 

“A wand?” 

“Yes, a wand, and he touched the boy 
and made him well in a minute. And 
there were two splendid white horses 
with gold bridles—no, a chariot, all gold 
and silver—you’d rather have a chariot, 
wouldn’t you, mammy ?—and red velvet 
cushions—do you like red best, mammy, 
or purple?” 

Mrs. Remington found her displeasure 
vanishing like a mist in the sunshine be- 
fore this cheerful optimism, but her 
knock made itself heard, and as she 
stepped inside, a beautiful vision in her 
soft furs, rich garments and drooping 
plumes, it might well have seemed to 
the boy as if his fairy tale had suddenly 
come true. Her eyes swept the clean, 
bare room in search of the boy, and she 
moved impulsively towards the cot, not 
unlike a stretcher, on which he was lying, 
so incased in a cruel looking frame that 
he could only move his head and arms. 
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The one window was full of sunlight, 
and in front of this the mother had been 
sitting, her table a box covered with 
white sheet, on Which lay the gown with 
its glistening folds and delicate laces, 

She was a small, slenderly made woman, 
whose lessons in life seemed to have been 
prematurely learned, but with a cheerfy| 
self. respecting dignity that was not dis. 
composed by the advent of her visitor. 
Rather it was Mrs. Remington who was 
embarrassed, feeling herself suddenly de. 
serted of her assured superiority, and dis. 
covering that ‘“‘The Working Woman” as 
an item ina report was more easily reck. 
oned up than the flesh and blood creature 
whom she was assumed to represent. 

She took the chair which the mother 
proffered and drew it close to the cot, 
finding a sort of protection from herself 
in the delighted gaze of the great intelli 
gent eyes and the little claw of a hand put 
out shyly to teuch the fur at her wrist, 

‘“*T suppose you came about your dress,” 
said the mother, who had easily divined 
her identity. ‘‘I ought to have takenit 
back yesterday. Madame said it might 
make her trouble if it was known she let 
work go out—but they took the cast off 
from Robbie in the morning, and I was 
afraid to leave him till he got a bit used 
to the frame. You see he couldn’t move 
in the cast, but now, if he isn’t careful, he 
may undo all they’ve gained these weeks.” 

There was an absolute terror in her 
voice, and the boy said, eagerly: 

“Don’t you fret, mammy. I sha’n't 
move the leastest, tiniest bit. Are youa 
truly princess ?”’ 

“No, indeed,” laughed Mrs. Remington. 
“But it doesn’t matter in the least about 
the gown. I only want it for Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

‘““We made up a fairy story about it, it 
was so pretty and shiny. We pretended 
it was for a princess to wear at her wed- 
ding. Part of the story mammy made up 
and part I did, but her part was best.” 

“And is the story finished?’’ asked 
Mrs. Remingtov, unpinning the bunch of 
violets at which the boy was gazing bun 
grily, and putting them in his hand. 

““O, mammy, smell!” he called in de- 
light. ‘‘Real live flowers! I guess the 
story isn’t finished. I made up the end 
last night, and now seem’s if it was going 
to happen—only I didn’t s’pose the prin- 
cess would come herself. You going to 
wear your shiny dress to a wedding?”’ 

“No, to a party. A Thanksgiving 
party.” 

““We’re going to have a party our own 
selves if Madame don’t forget to pay 
mammy. We're going to have—” 

“Robbie!” protested his mother. 

“O, let him tell me,” begged Mrs. Rem- 
ington. 

“Oysters,” shouted Robbie, ‘and sweet 
potatoes, and, if it snows, ice cream. 
You know you have milk and sugar and 
stirin snow. It’s most as good as bought 
icecream if the snow ain’tsmokey. Some- 
times ’tis.”’ 

“Who is coming to your party?” 

“Just mammy and me and the Golli- 
woggs.”’ 

“What a funny name. 
here?” 

“Why, yes. They live anywhere you 
want’em. They’reakind of make-believe 
people, you know, but they’re awfally 
funny. There’s a book about ‘em,;and 
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mammy’s going to buy it for me when 
her ship comes in. You know that 
big, big bookstore on Lincoln Avenue. 
They've got lots of the jolliest books 
there, and when mammy isn’t too lateshe 
goes in and takes a peep, and when she 
comes home she tells me about it and we 
make up the rest.” 

“What fun!” sdid Mrs. Remington, 
quite convinced by the boy’s shining 


eyes. 

“Isn't it! She’s a dandy mammy to 
make things up. She thought of having 
the Golliwoggs at the party. I did want 
Patsey and little Nan, but they’re—well, 
kind of hungry, and you know you can’t 
get so very much oysters for”’— 

“Robbie!” this time with real distress 
in the voice. 

“QO, mammy, she’s so nice. I like 
her,”’ and the homely little face smiled 
confidingly at the visitor. 

“And I like you, Robbie. I wish I 
were coming to your party with the 
Golliwoggs, but I’ll come another day 
very soon. 

“Mrs. Barry, if the gown is done I’ll 
take it to Madame and save you the 
trouble, or will you go too in the car- 
riage?” 

“OQ, do, mammy darling, and find out 
some more about the Golliwoggs. And 
mammy, come here a minute—stoop 
down your head—pretend, just pretend, 
I’m going too, riding on the seat with 
the coachman. Will you, mammy ?” 

She nodded and smiled as she kissed 
him, and Mrs. Remington felt ashamed 
to have seen that there were tears in the 
brave eyes, 

‘Now tell me about Robbie,” she said, 
when they were on the way; “I couldn’t 
ask you before him. I shall never forget 
crushing my finger in a deor when I was 
a child, and the agony I suffered in hear- 
ing the accident described to every vis- 
itor. It was like having it happen over 
and over again.” 

“It was an electric car. He is only 
eight years old, but he wanted to earn 
soe money to surprise me. A big boy 
let him have some papers to sell and—it 
happened. When they first took him to 
the hospital they were afraid—O, I don’t 
think I can talk about it; it is just as you 
said, like having it happen over again— 
but he’s the bravest little fellow. I 
could often see he had been crying, but 
he would always think up something 
funny to say when I came in. Dr. Ly- 
man is very kind. He had him brought 
home as soon as it was safe, though it 
makes him more trouble, and Madame 
lets me take my work home. There are 
lots of kind people, Mrs. Remington. I 
used to think folks. were hard: and cruel 
and didn’t care, but I believe it’s just 
because they don’t understand.” 

“T’m not sure the Lord will think 
that’s any excuse in my case,” said Mrs. 
Remington, more to herself than her com- 
panion, “I’ve been so very sure I did un- 
derstand—stop a minute, Thomas.” 

She went into a bookstore and came 
out with a white parcel. . 

“It’s the ‘Golliwogg book.’ I want to 
send it to Robbie, but don’t give it to him 
till after the party; they’ll seem more like 
real people if he just imagines them. 
And, Mrs. Barry, I: want to send the 
Thanksgiving dinner. Let-him ask Pat- 
sey and little Nan, and they shall have 
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ice cream and everything that children 
like. I only wish I could come myself, 
but I shall give thanks at my party, 
though I didn’t expect to.” 

““O, Mrs. Remington, you ought to have 
the blessedest Thanksgiving ”— 

“I? Ask Madame if she thinks so. I 
don’t believe in all my life I ever before 
thought of thanks-giving except with a 
capital T. No, I’m not coming up; you 
take the gown with you.” 

Mrs. Barry looked puzzled and was 
hardly enlightened when Madame said in 
her explosive fashion: 

“Well, Sarah Barry, you’ve got me into 
a great scrape, not bringing that dress 
home last night, and now you’ve missed 
Mrs. Remington, and she’ll go smelling 
round your old rookery and be more vexed 
than ever.” 

“0, Madame Wenson, she brought me 
here in her carriage, and she isn’t vexed 
at all. She was lovely to Robbie, and to 
me, too. She’s going to send him a 
Thanksgiving dinner—a regular party din- 
ner, and here I was only yesterday wish- 
ing Thanksgiving never’d been heard of. 
She is the sweetest woman, but what did 
she mean by Thanksgiving without a 
capital T ? ”’ 

“H’m,” granted Madame, ‘‘so she does 
believe in special cases. Most folks 
would if they’d take the trouble to see 
for themselves, and I guess a lot of us 
know more about a Thanksgiving with 
a capital T than about giving thanks.” 





The Things I Miss 


An easy thing, O Power Divine, 

To thank thee for these gifts of thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 
But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank thee for the things I miss? 


For all young Fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams, 
Hopes unfulfilled, and pleasures known 
Through others’ fortunes, not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 
And never will be, this side heaven. 


Had I too shared the joys I see, 

Would there have been a heaven for me? 
Could I have felt thy presence near, 

Had I possessed what [ held dear? 

My deepest fortune, highest bliss, 

Have grown perchance from things | miss. 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm ; 

Grief tarns to blessing, pain to balm ; 

A Power that works above my will 

Still leads me onward, upward still: 

And then my heart attains to this— 

To thank thee for the things I miss. 
—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 





Counting Mercies 


I was walking along one winter's night, 
hurrying toward home with my little 
maiden at my side. Said she: 

“Father, I am going to count the stars.” 

“Very well,” I said, “go on.” 

By and by I heard her counting: 

“Two hundred and twenty-three, two 
hundred and twenty-five. O, dear,’ she 
said, ‘‘I had no idea there were 80 many.” 

Ah, dear friend, I sometimes say in my 
soul: ‘Now, Master, I am going to count 
up the benefits.” Soon my heart sighs, 
not with sorrow, but burdened with such 
goodness, and I say to myself: “I had no 
idea that there were so many.”—Mark 
Quy Pearse. 
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Making Happy Memories 
BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


However small and simple a gift may be, 
a little time and thought spent on the 
mode of giving will surround it with 
such pleasure both to recipient and be- 
holder that the occasion will always be 
happily remembered. I have felt sorry 
for little children who knew beforehand 
just what Santa Claus was to bring them, 
and when the day arrived were handed 
the expected gifts in a prosaic way, as if 
they were laborers receiving the wages 
due them. On the other hand, my sym- 
pathy has been with the child who re- 
fused to be comforted because her mother 
had accidentally discovered the little kin- 
dergarten mat which Tennie had kept 
hidden for three long months, and had 
hoped to keep a surprise for mother’s 
birthday, still five months away. 

You see, Tennie belongs to a family 
that loves surprises. Whenever a gift 
arrives by mail for Christmas or an an- 
niversary, even though it be a week be- 
forehand, it is laid away in a drawer to 
await the proper time of opening, lest the 
fruit of the family enjoyment be picked 
too green. Usually the staid old folks 
have their birthday gifts at the breakfast 
table, where some thoughtful one has 
already laid a flower or a bouquet for the 
one carrying the honors of the day, but 
they sometimes have to submit to more 
juvenile methods. 

For days before an anniversary Tennie 
and her sister amuse themselves, after 
going to bed, by devising new methods of 
presentation. 

On one of mother’s birthdays Therba 
and Tennie were busy as bees in Therba’s 
room, which mother was not permitted 
to enter until after tea; then she was es- 
corted to the door. The first thing that 
caught her eye were the floral decorations, 
chief among which was the number of 
her years in large figures on the window 
curtain. Then a string was put into her 
hand, on which was tied a piece of paper 
bearing the words, “Orange Grove Ave- 
nue.” Being told to follow this up, she did 
so until she came to another string leading 
off from it marked ‘ Magnolia Street’ ; fol- 
lowing this to the end she found a book 
from one of the older members of the 
family. Directed by the little mistress of 
ceremonies, she retraced Magnolia Street 
to Orange Grove Avenue, and proceeded 
along it until she came to “Palm Street,” 
at the end of which was a gift from 
grandma. Again retracing to Orange 
Grove Avenue, she followed it to the end, 
where she found a kitchen apron made by 
Therba herself under grandma’s direction. 

Although each “street’”’ was but a few 
feet long, so that the end might have 
been seen from the beginning had one 
been base enough to look, the “ make-be- 
lieve’? was just as much fun as if the 
streets had been miles in length. 

When father’s birthday came he was 
presented at breakfast with a quantity of 
paper “coin” and invited to “buy” his 
presents. So, after breakfast, he was 
shown to a corner where chairs had been 
arranged for a store, and there he reck- 
lessly bought all sorts of mysterious 
packages. Nor did he appear to consider 
himsalf cheated even when he found that 
two pairs of socks had been made into 
four parcels, 
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When the twins came to the beginning 
of their fourth year, they celebrated by 
“going fishing,’ in a new and improved 
manner. They were given chairs by the 
bedside, to which were attached several 
strings leading under the bed. One by 
one they “fished ’’ out bulky-looking par- 
cels with shouts of glee, and it was hard 
to tell which the little fishermen enjoyed 
more, the fishing or the fish. 

But it was grandmother who always 
thought of the nicest things todo. When 
Tennie was too young to read, grandma 
prepared for one of her birthdays a piece 
of paper, on which were rough sketches of 
a chair, a sofa, a table and a stairway. 
From each of these a line was drawn to 
one corner and there woven into a sort of 
maze with the other lines. Tennie se- 
lected an end and traced it out until she 
found it led to the picture of a table. 
Then she hunted about the real table, 
found her parcel and returned to trace 
out another line. 

Grandma's birthday came the day after 
Therba’s. They alwayscelebrated together 
on the one that came first, because it was 
easier for grandma to have bers a day 
sooner than for Therba to wait a whole 
day; and there being only fifty years dif- 
ference in their ages, of course they al- 
ways liked to have their gifts presented 
in the same way. 

Once they celebrated by having dinner 
together, and after the dessert a spool of 
thread was brought to each, unwinding 
from the kitchen. Both began to wind, 
following up the thread into the kitchen, 
where grandma found on her string a 
holder made by little hands and Therba’s 
thread ran through her doll carriage, 
newly repaired and upholstered. They 
followed their threads into another room 
and here grandma found a dish towel, the 
work of another pair of little hands, and 
Therba a large doll’s bedstead with fur- 
nishings complete. Therba’s expectations 
being aroused by this time, she did not 
pause long to examine the bedstead but 
wound on, accompanied by grandma, into 
the next room, where the rest of the fam- 
ily were assembled to “see the fun.” 
Here grandma found her heart’s desire, a 
teacher’s Bible, and Therba’s thread 
ended ina large box. With rapture too 
deep for words the beautiful doil inside 
was caught up and hugged again and again 
before the elaborate outfit of clothes re- 
ceived so much as a passing glance. 
Therba never forgot that wonderful 
birthday. 

When Tennie was considered old enough 
to have a big doll, of course some new 
and fitting mode of presentation must be 
devised. Tennie was blindfolded and led 
into the field and across sidewalks and 
finally up the steps of grandma’s house, 
and the. bandage was removed before a 
table where sat Gertrude Lucile in her 
party dress surrounded by her beautiful 
wardrobe. 

It was at grandma's one Christmas that 
packages were hidden in all sorts of odd 
places, to be found by the younger ones 
and carried to their respective owners. 
It was grandma, too, who on another 
Christmas gave each one a little booklet 
tied with baby ribbon. On the outside 
was printed the word “Look,” with the 
initials of the one fur whom it was in- 
tended. — Inside were the directions, each 
one who had a gift for another having 
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written in the book intended for that one 
where he should look to find the gift. 
That was a beautiful California Christ- 
mas and doors and windows stood wide 
open. Most of the gifts were hidden out- 
doors, that the enjoyment might be shared 
by the sick boy next door, who was to 
pass within a few days into the blessed- 
ness of an eternal Christmas. 

“In the mail-box,”’ “‘in the hedge,” “‘in 
grandpa’s pocket,” ‘in the washtub,” 
‘“‘in papa’s hat,” “in the hen’s nest,” “in 
the lemon tree,’’ were some of the direc- 
tions. When found, the gifts were brought 
to the front piazza and opened that all 
might enjoy them together. 

But the California Christmases were 
not all sunny ones, and once, when there 
was to be a Christmas tree at the home 
of another grandmother, it rained so hard 
that even the children could see that 
evergreens were out of the question. So 
grandma rose to the emergency, as grand- 
mas have a way of doing, by helping 
grandpa hang from the ceiling a big open 
umbrella, in and over and around which 
were fastened the gifts. That Christmas 
will always be remembered by the little 
granddaughters. 

If time and strength be too limited to 
allow elaborate preparations, there is 
always the stocking Christmas to fall 
back upon—a never-failing source of de- 
light. Again, there is the simple package 
Christmas, where each reserves his gifts, 
unopened, to be placed on a table with the 
others until all the family can gather to 
enjoy them together. 

A little note may add to the pleasure of 
such anoccasion. A young lady was once 
bewildered for a moment by finding at- 
tached to a birthday gift a card with this 
inscription: ‘‘For the baby who was born 
twenty-two years ago today.” Ona cer- 
tain Christmas, when accident delayed 
the arrival of the gift in season, a card 
bearing a bright little “promissory note” 
in rhyme took the place of the gift tem- 
porarily. : 

Sometimes it seems wiser to give a 
friend his choice in the matter of presents, 
but even then it is often possible to intro- 
duce some original feature in the giving 
that will add to its pleasant associations. 
Let us not be too much afraid of a bit of 
nonsense ora little romance. Dull lives 
become glorified when dotted with happy 
surprises prompted by loving hearts. 





Waymarks for Women 


Miss. Cecilia Beaux of Philadelphia is the 
only woman appointed on the jury to select 
pictures for the United States exhibit at the 
Paris exposition. 

Hospital aid societies are the order of the 
day. Mrs. Lawton, wife of General Lawton, 
has just been chosen president of the one re- 
cently organized in Manila by women in the 
military circle. 

Since receiving her commission as chief 
nurse of the United States Army, Dr. Anita 
Mcee has enlisted 1,700 women as army 
purses. She has lately been elected honorary 
member of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons. 

Smith College has recently sent out for the 
first time a medical missiunary, supported 
wholly by the students. Her name is Miss 
Angie M. Meyers and her field of work will be 
Amoy, China. A college course at Vassar, 
four years in a medical schoo] and a year of 
hospital practice have given her a fine equip- 
ment for the work. 
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Among the American women in London 
organized to send a hospital ship to South 
Africa are, besides Lady Randolph Churchill, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Bradley Martin and Mrs. 
Arthur Paget. The ship will be equipped to 
accommodate 200 patients for three months, 
with a staff of four physicians, five nurses and 
forty non-commissioned officers and orderlies, 


The Moral Educatién Association aims, 
through a course of lectures to be given this 
winter, to awaken fresh interest in the general 
subject, The Training of the Young. The list 
of sub-topics and meetings is as follows: Dec. 
8, In Self Respect, Mrs. Esther F. Boland: 
Jan. 12, In Justice, Rev. Frank W. Merrick: 
Feb. 9, In Truthfulness and Honesty, Mrs. 
Selma E. Berthold; March 9, In Patriotism, 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes: April 13, In Humanity, 
Rev. Charles F, Dole. The hour of meeting 
is at 3 Pp. M., and the place Legion of Honor 
Hall, 200 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


The white women of Georgia and the colored 
women of Boston are actually co-operating in 
the work of educating the Negro children of 
Atlanta. The Georgia Educational League 
sent out an appeal for help from the North. 
A number of representative educated colored 
women in this vicinity responded. The 
Georgia organization welcomed them cordially 
and outlined its plan for opening kinder- 
gartens where the Negro children from the 
streets should receive moral training, as well 
as preparation for the primary school. The 
Boston women have formed themselves into 
an “ Association for the Promotion of Child 
Training in the South,” and are making an 
effort to raise the funds, so hard to secure in 
Georgia because of the strong feeling between 
the races. Miss Maria L. Baldwin, principal 
of the Agassiz School, Cambridge, is secretary. 





Thanksgiving Games 


The “Thanksgiving Turkey” is played 
mucb like some other games. The com- 
pany sit in acircle, and some one selected 
by a counting-out rhyme says the Thanks- 
giving Turkey is— The person he looks 
at must be ready with an adjective be- 

inning with the letter already agreed on 
G the company. ‘ 

The Thanksgiving Turkey is— 

‘“‘ Angry,’”’ promptly answers the person 
looked at, if he is in the A’s. 

‘“‘ Basted,” if in the B’s, and so on. 

The “Thanksgiving Feast” is another 
old game that may be played under a sea- 
sonable name. The giver of the feast 
is selected by counting out. He has no 
chair; the rest of the company have. He 
names everybody after some article of 
food. Then he tells a story, how he pur- 
chased and prepared the feast, and every 
time he mentions an article the person 
having that name must get up, turn 
around and sit down again. ; 

While “the article” is doing this some 
one else may slip into his place. Then 
he must get the vacant chair before the 

iver of the feast can get it, or he will 
Fave to tell the story. : 

Whenever the person telling the story 
says “The Thanksgiving Feast”’ all rise 
and turn around, and there is a general 
changing of places, and the one who does 
not get a chair takes up the story. _ : 

Another favorite game is played in this 
way: After the company is arranged in 
a line or circle, No. 1 says to his neigh- 
bor: “i’mgoing togiveadinner. What 
shall I have?” No. 2,replies by men- 
tioning a single article of food as “tur- 
key.” No. 2 then puts the question to 
No. 3, who must repeat the first sugges- 
tion with an addition of his own—as 
“turkey, cranberry sauce.” No. 4 must 
add another edible, No. 5 another and so 
on, each one repeating the entire list of 
the good things previously mentioned. 
If any member of the company omits an 
article he is out of the game. This is an 
excellent memory exercise—for the list 
becomes absurdly lengthy in time—and 
the e may be purs until only one 
is left, as in a spelling match. 
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Closet and Hitar 
Iwill make mention of the loving kind- 
nesses Of the Lord, and the praises of the 
Lord, according toall that the Lord hath 
bestowed on us. : 





And so let us give thanks to God upon 
Thanksgiving Day. Nature is beautiful 
and fellowmen are ‘dear and duty is close 
beside us and he is over us and in us. 
What more do we want, except to be more 
thankful and more faithful, less complain- 
ing of our trials and our time and more 
worthy of the tasks and privileges he has 
given us.—Phillips Brooks. 





Sing, and let your song be new, 
Unto Him that never endeth ! 
Sing all earth, and all in you— 
Sing to God, and bless his name. 
Of the help, the health he sendeth, 
Day by day new ditties frame. 
—Sir Philip Sidney. 





“Forget not all his benefits.” If we 
do not give thanks for them, we do for- 
get them; and that is unjust as well as 
unkind, since in all God’s favors there is 
so much that is memorable.— Matthew 
Henry. 





They know little of their own wants 
and emptiness who are not much in 
prayer, and they know little of the great- 
ness and goodness of God who are not 
much in praises. The humble Christian 
hath a heart in some measure trained to 
both. He hath within him the best 
schoolmaster, who teaches him how to 
pray and how to praise, and makes him 
delight in the exercise of them both.— 
Robert Leighton. 





Let not His praises grow 
On prosperous heights alone ; 
But in the vales below 
Let his great love be known. 
Let no distress 
Curb and control 
My winged soul, 
And praise suppress. 
—Richard Bazter. 





O Holy God! would we but praise thee 
and love thee and live in obedience to 
thy will as long as thou continuest thy 
blessings to us; never would our hearts 
be empty of thy love, our mouths of thy 
praise, or our walk of thy fear.—Scriver. 





© Lord, our God, who bast blessed 
our fatbers, and mercifully continued 
thy loving-kindness unto us, we bring 
tbee beartfelt praise and thanksgiving 
in remembrance of all tbp goodness. 
Thou bast given us thy Holy Word and 
the promise of eternal lite througb Jesus 
Christ our Dord. Thou bast made for 
us a place of power among tbe nations. 
The joys and sorrows of our bomes bave 
been sanctified by thy presence. Thou 
bast kept from us tbe pestilence and 
even througb days of war tby peace bas 
been in out borders. Blessed be thou 
who bast dealt bountifullp witb us and 
preserved us in jopful prosperity to see 
this dap of praise! Pardon our sins and 
awaken in us bigb purposes of love and 
duty. Guard us, if it please thee, in 
peril from witbout and from witbin. 
tn joptul obedience to thy law of rigbt= 
cousness, make us thine tnstruments of 
service among the nations, and abide 
witb us ag God and Fatber. Amen. 

CLOSET sayy eo the weekly family worship and pri- 


ate devotion. y | CLoseT AND ALTAR 
Column. Published by The Congreg poste 
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Tangles 


92. ENIGMA 
Blueing and starch and soapy spray ; 
A rub-rub rubbing with callous palms— 
How deft and busy, on washing day, 
The agile motions of *#** ##*# sexe; 


A rose-leaf never was fairer, nor 

Could boast one-half of its perfect charms. 
Ab, well might a sculptor study o’er 

The matchless shaping of **® #*#0 sees; 


An ardent laddie, whose pulses thrill 
With War’s incessant and loud alarms, 
Counts all the inglorious years until 
He, too, shall be able #* *### #00 
MABEL P. 


93. ANAGRAM LETTER 


We are stopping with Dr. and Mrs. KIND 
TO HER, and their son, ARAB CHILD. 
They have a SEA PLANT home, also a fine 
ON EV’RY CASTOR. They are noted for 
EVEN BEN COLE. We are TRAINS 
SPEED most of the time, but the I AM 
BLUE TOO is sometimes used. Last even. 
ing the TO CORD read I USE A BIG HARP 
TOO, which we enjoyed. ARAB CHILD 
was with a SAGE DINNER party for awhile; 
he afterward gave us IN GAMES, ete. HER 
BIG SON, and others, often give MEN REST 
IN A TENT. The TOM M. PAINE and 
MADE SQUARE are amusing, but we like 
the PERI TIE COONS better than any. 
PURE SEAL seems at all times to be DEAR 
AUNT B’S PUN in this place. J. B.D. 


9%. A TIMELY CHARADE 
fPartly Phonetic] 
Though the Latin tongue speaks in the FIRST, 
You'll translate it, threefold, in a trice! 
While the LAST, to all readers well versed, 
Gives a clew to my simple device. 
The WHOLE forms the richest of themes, 
At this season, at least, of the year ; 
And revels in visions and dreams, 
And contributes a wealth of ‘‘ Good Cheer!” 
NILLOR. 


9%. PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


The following simple, practical problem 
seems to worry some of the “ wise” here- 
abouts. 

A man borrowed $100, agreeing to repay 
with 10 per cent. interest per annum. He 
canceled the debt by making four equal pay. 
ments, one, two, three and four years from 
date of borrowing. What was the amount 
of each payment? E. W. BuTLeR. 


ANSWERS 
87. Pad. 
88. 1. Acre. 2. Argentina. 
Sacramento. 6. Ladrones. 6. Leominster. 


3. Messina. 4, 
7. Pre- 


toria. 8. Dawson. 9. The Hague. 10, Great Brit- 

ain. 

89. Care, race. 

9. EAS T PRET 
ACHE BA FS 
SHOE BV RN 
TEEBEMEATENT 

EDGE 
AGE 8 
TT AvRI TE OT A LE 
A RB Es AREA 
REAR LEAL 
tf A. 2:T KALB 


91 Peculiar (P-q-liar). 


Murray, Whitneyville, Me., is credited with 
answers to 82, 84; 901 Rhode Island Street, 
Lawrence, Kan., 83; E. L. C., Boston, Mass., 88, 
89; Rev. E. W. Butler, Melbourne, Fla., 83; Paul, 
Stoneham, Mass. 82, 84; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 82, 84, 86; J. F. R., Andover, Mass., 
83; Charlotte Walker, Northampton, Mass., 83; 
J. H. 8., Auburndale, Mass., 82, 84, 86; Richard, 
Dover, N. H., 83, 86. 

This time it was 85 that resisted the efforts of 
solving readers. The answers to 83, however, 
varied, and of course not all can be correct. Re- 
jecting fractions of a cent, several solvers gave 
$15.22 and $8.78, and two thought $16 and $8 
should be the proper division. In the former case 
the solution seems to differ from the author’s only 
in carrying the work one decimal further. the ratio 
baing given as 1.732: 1. 
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, GAME | 


IS MANY TIMES TOO GAMY’ 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


? LEA & 


PER SRINe 
SAUCE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK NONE SO GOOD. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. & 




















SAVORY COOKING 


Receives more attention now than a few 
ears ago, when the variety of dishes used 
y wae but the very richest, was very lim- 


Tt is no longer necessary to live upon 
the monoi ouone. diet of roast beef ad 
roast mutton, fora variety of rich, inexpen- 
sive, temptiny dishes are brought within 
easy reach of every housewife by the aid 
of that economical far reaching stockpot, 
Lresie Company’s Extract of Beef. 


See that it has this signature, 


in Blue. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. 








Bon . 
Ami 


Is famous for cleaning paint. 





It is used in the form of a 


1 


the dirt. 
scour or ‘ 


ather and cleans by dissolving 
It will not scratch, 
‘ wear off ” the paint. 








Lemon Jelly made with Key- 
stone Silver White Gelatine. 
Recipe for this and many 
other y daidan desserts in 
















| 
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28 November 1290 


The Conversation Corner 


stop coming, showing how long 

the memories of a healthful sum- 
mer outing last. The latest one—per- 
haps not the last—is from beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been an inter- 
ested reader of the Corner for several years. 
Today I should like to step into the Corner 
for a few minutes’ chat. Do not think that 
all the pleasant vacations are spent amid New 
England woods and waters. ‘Camp Tonic,” 
on the Republican River, was the home of a 
happy party for two weeks this summer. (It 
is the same Republican that later beautifies 
Kansas. You see that ‘‘ Republicans” still 
flourish here, in spite of Brother Bryan. By 
the way, he and the governor and an ex-gov- 
ernor spent last Sunday here. The two gov- 
ernors went to our church!) 

Camp Tonic was directly on the banks of 
the Republican, only a few steps from the 
water. Follow the telephone poles to Olm- 
stead’s Mills and you will come to the river, 
right opposite our camp. You will know the 


O « vacation letters seem never to 


on the teacher. You would think by the 
way that little fellow at the end of the 
row—Selwyn, is it?—is leaning forward 
to listen, the teacher was telling a story 
of wild Indians or wolves! 

Now that we are in Nebraska we will 
call on a new member, who lives but a 
few miles from Camp Tonic, as I see on 
the map. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to join 
your Conversation Corner. I am eleven years 
old, and in the eighth grade at school. The 
country round here is prairie. There are two 
rivers around here, the Platte and the Repub- 
lican. There are no woods aroundhere. I go 
to the Congregational Sunday school. I have 
missed only one Sunday. But I was sick then. 

Your loving Cornerer, 

Hildreth, Neb. LEVIN McK. 

This is on the border of Kansas, and 
going almost straight south through two 
counties we reach the next Cornerer’s 
home, midway between the Smoky Hill 





CAMP TONIC SUNDAY SCHOOL, NEBRASKA 


place by the square hole in the bank over- 
hanging the river, which served us as a re- 
frigerator. It is in the woods. We don’t 
have many woods in Nebraska, even counting 
the tree-claims, but there is more or less— 
generally less—timber along the streams. 
There is one beautiful prospect of water, 
woods and hills, which Mrs. L. said looked 
the most like Vermont of anything she had 
seen. We had a regularly organized Camp 
Tonic Sunday school, and the kodak man 
came around just as the primary teacher was 
holding forth. (She was not really teaching, 
but it answers the same purpose.) The com- 
pany includes guests from another camp and 
a brother minister with his two little girls. 
“The collection’? we voted to send to the 
Okayama Orphanage for the benefit of O Hana 
San or somebody else. Wishing long life to 
the Corner, 
Holdrege, Neb. ss 


Even if the writer had not hinted it in 
his parenthesis, I should have been sure 
that it was not a “really and truly” Sun. 
day school, because, in the first place, 
such people would not have been taking 
kodak pictures on Sunday, and, in the 
second place, I do not believe, with all 
deference to the ‘‘ primary teacher,” that 
there was ever a mortal Sunday school 
where all the children, as well as grown- 
ups, had all their eyes so ‘intently fixed 


and the Saline, both of which I remember 
crossing, as well as the Solomon, the Re- 
publican, the Big Blue and ‘the ever- 
lasting Kaw” (as my young companien 
called it) long years ago—long enough 
before these boys had reached even the 
first grade! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wonder how many of 
the Cornerers have ever heard about prairie 
dogs. In the outskirts of our city is a small 
town of them. Their town is in a pasture, 
where we keep our horse, so I can tell you 
something about them. They are about as 
large as a cat, or a little larger than a half- 
grown rabbit. They dig their holes almost 
straight down in the ground, and then they 
make rooms under the ground, where they 
build their nests, store their food and raise 
their young. Their companions are the owls. 
They keep on guard, and when persons come 
along they warn the prairie dogs, so they can 
get into their holes, out of the way. 

When I went to get the horse once, I found 
a prairie dog’s skull, with nearly all of the 
teeth ; there were nine teeth when I found it, 
but one has been lost. The skull is about 
three inches long and two inches wide. I will 
send it to you, and you can put it into the 
Cabinet collection. We have just moved here, 
and I have just commenced to go to school, 
and I am in the seventh grade. My father 
and mother and I have just been to another 
town, where there were more dogs than in the 


one I have described, but they ran into their 
holes before we could get their picture, and 
did not come out until we were gone. 

Russell, Kan. PAUL T, 

That is a very interesting letter indeed, 
and recalls to me our long-ago experience 
in seeing those strange dog-villages, as 
we went along the “K. P. R.” through 
Paul’s own town; perhaps we saw the 
very one where he keeps his horse! [ re. 
member exactly how they sat—hundreds 
of them, I think—on their little mounds, 
until the noise of the train or the attempt 
of some passenger to fire at them drove 
them ina hurry down their holes. I am 
sorry Paul did not succeed in shooting 
them—with his camera. The only substi- 
tute I have is the memory of a picture J 
saw a few weeks ago in a New Hamp. 
shire Sunday school, where I happened to 
go into the infant department. Some 
one having told tke children something 
about the prairie dogs, one of the teach- 
ers, who seemed very gifted in the use of 
chalk, instantly drew on the board a capi- 
tal picture of one—but I did not think to 
bring the blackboard home! 

The same gentleman went on to tell the 
children that he thought similar dogs 
lived on Cape Cod, I think he said, near 
Provincetown. That is entirely new to 
me, and I wish some Cape Cod corre- 
spondents would explain what he re. 
ferred to. There are certainly no prairies 
down there and the real dogs are said to 
avoid water in every way, selecting high 
ground for their homes and protecting 
the entrances by circular mounds to keep 
all water out. Boys would better look in 
their public libraries for the American 
Naturalist, which contains two interest- 
ing articles about these animals, Vols. 
V. and XII. 

And now that those prairie-dogs have 
crowded out the “Old Folks” this week, 
I will admit this letter to represent them: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to be in 
the Corner. I see in it about the old lady and 
her quilt. She can beat me in years, but | 
think I can beat her in the number of pieces 
in my quilt. For ten years I have been a great 
sufferer and never go out, being confined to 
the bed all the time, but I try to be happy and 
do not waste my time. I have made six silk 
quilts, and I have just finished one, with 3,23: 
pieces in it, and the border is put on with 
cross stitches, too many to count, and every 
stitch is put in with pain, and most of it done 
in my bed. [ shall be sixty years old in a 
short time, if Iam spared. The Lord is very 
good to me, and I can “‘lean hard ’”’ on Jesus. 
: “1 your paper very much and read a great 

eal. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mrs. C. 

That reminds me that a lady wrote to 
the Old Folks’ column a long time ago, 
requesting the verses beginning, 

Child of my love, lean hard! 


I am sure that they were written in con. 
nection with a touching incident related 
many years ago (in Woman and Her Sav 
tour in Persia) by Fidelia Fiske, the Nes- 
torian missionary referred to in the Cor- 
ner three weeks ago. I think that she 
had come to a meeting of native women, 
very much wearied and scarcely able to sit 
up. A woman seated herself behind the 
missionary, saying, “If you love me, lean 
hard.”” No doubt some one can supply 


the whole poem. Me Mees) 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


X. SABBATH KEEPING * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Christian sentiment on this subject is much 
farther from being uniform in our country 
today than it was twenty years ago. Then 
the majority of Christians were confident con- 
cerning what they ought todo and ought not 
to do on the Lord’s Day. Now probably the 
greater part of them are not sure whether sev- 
eral things are right or wrong which are com- 
monly done on that day. A generation ago 
travel on Sunday was forbidden by law. Pub- 
lic libraries and art galleries were closed. 
Neither work nor amusement was allowed. 
Visiting and family entertainment were dis- 
couraged. Today Sunday laws have been re- 
pealed or relaxed, The social is usurping the 
place of the religious life, and many, perhaps 
most, Christians are not Certain where to 
draw the line for themselves. It is not likely 
that many will urge that all the measures 
which Nehemiah took to enforce Sabbath 
keeping should be repeated in our communi- 
ties. But we may-learn from his experience 
the principles which must underlie this Chris- 
tian duty. The record tells us of: 

1. The Sabbath broken. Nehemiah found 
the people generally working on the Sabbath. 
They were treading the winepresses, gather- 
ing the harvests, bringing their produce into 
town and selling it. These things, Nehemiah 
declared, were profaning the Sabbath. 

The responsibility for this profanation rested 
mainiy on employers of labor. Nehemiah 
went straight for the nobles and charged the 
blame on them. They did not work, but they 
made others work for their gain, and the 
rivalry of toil swept along with # those who 
would have rested if society had favored the 
day of rest. For the pleasure and profit of 
the few the many were made to bear heavy 
burdens. 

With Sabbath breaking the other chief evils 
which demoralize society crowded in. The 
people at best had little moral stamina. They 
were too weak to maintain themselves long in 
a separate community without the presence 
of a positive and powerful leader. Nehemiah 
had lifted them out of abject poverty and dis- 
eouragement by a campaign of, perhaps, a 
dozen years of strenuous service. But a few 
years after his return to Persia we find that 
the high priest had desecrated the temple in 
Jerusalem by putting his heathen son-in-law 
into apartments in it. The people were neg. 
lecting the support of the priests and were 
offering in sacrifice to God the animals which 
were of no use to themselves. They were 
neglecting public worship. They were inter- 
marrying with foreigners, and their children 
were learning to speak other languages. Their 
national customs were dying out, their unity 
and national life were being destroyed, homes 
were decaying, honesty was declining. Read 
the book of Malachi, which dates probably 
from this time, AJl this moral and national 
decline went with Sabbath breaking. 

2. Nehemiah’s argument for keeping the 
Sabbath. Your fathers did the same thing, 
he said, and all these evils came in conse- 
quence upon the city. Personal and national 
demoralization, he declared, had been the re- 
sult and would be sure to result from Sabbath 
breaking. That lesson the prophets had re- 
peatediy taught. Ezekiel makes the Lord say 
of the cause of the captivity of the people that 
they had polluted his Sabbaths (Ezek. 20: 
16,21, 24.) The picture of the desolation of 
Jerusalem was made complete by the saying 
that the Lord had caused his Sabbaths to be 
forgotten (Lam, 2: 6]. The Jewish nation 
could not live without the Sabbath. 

3. Nehemiah’s argument enforced. He used 
his authority to restore the Sabbath, and the 
People so far respected him that they obeyed. 
But it required more than precept or example. 


*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 8. Text, 
Neb, 18, 


He ordered the gates of the city to be shut 
from the hour of sunset before the Sabbath 
till it was ended. He threatened arrest of 
those who hung around the gates hoping that 
the vigilance of the guards would be relaxed. 
He set the Levites to guard the gates because 
they were religious leaders, and he directed 
them to prepare for this service by suitable re- 
ligious ceremonies. Nehemiah restored the 
Jewish nation by re-creating the Sabbath as 
one of its chief institutions. Without that it 
sould never have survived to give the Christ 
to theavorld. This fact stands as a witness to 
the value of the Sabbath. 

4, The Sabbath and the Lord’s Day. Those 
who believe that the Fourth Commandment 
makes the observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
imperative for Christians will keep the seventh 
day holy. Those who believe that the first 
day of the week became through the Lord’s 
resurrection the inheritor of the sacredness of 
the Sabbath will keep Sunday holy. Others 
find in the fact of the resurrection a sufficient 
reason for its weekly celebration on the first 
day without any express divine command. I 
would not lessen the arguments for the Sab- 
bath drawn from both the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. 

But 1 am persuaded thatthe Lord’s Day will 
be maintained as a day of rest and worship 
because there are reasons sufficient for this in 
present personal and social needs. Christian- 
ity is the salt of our nation, which alone pre. 
serves its integrity and liberty. Three things 
are essential tothe continuance of Christian. 
ity: a holy book, a holy house, a holy day. 
This last must be preserved or all three will 
be lost. If there had been no previous revela 
tion of the necessity of the Sabbath, we should 
have had a sufficient revelation in our national 
history and our individual experience. 

The state exists to promote good morals and 
good health and to preserve peace as the basis 
of social and civic prosperity. To keep one 
day in the week free from unnecessary labor, 
to afford opportunity for public worship and 
kindly ministries and restful home life is the 
wisest means for the state to promote the 
highest interest of all its citizens. Every class 
in the community henefits by the keeping of 
the Sabbath. 

But the sacredness of the Lord’s Day de- 
pends on Christians. It is for us to fillit with 
the sense of the Lord’s presence, every disci- 
ple using it as he used the Sabbath when on 
earth, that all the land shall be blessed in its 
observance. Let each one make his own use 
of the day acceptable to the Lord, and the 
Sabbath of the old dispensation, exalted by 
the richer meaning of the new, will extend its 
hallowed influence through all the week and 
renew the world into the kingdom of Christ. 





Boston Hospitality 


English pulpits and papers have given am- 
ple expression to the generous appreciation 
by delegates to the International Council of 
their treatment by American Congregational- 
ists. Many utterances have been made of the 
same tenor as the following by Rev. Sylvester 
Horne in The Christian World: 


Do what we may in future years we can 
never equal the Boston hospitality. To 
every delegate was presented a copy of 
the Boston Handbook, h ie ared under 
the auspices of that spirited periodical, 
The Congregationalist. It is a book of 
230 pages, pepens Bil wg illustrations and 
containing a veritable epitome of New 
England history. The preparation of this 
dainty volume was only one out of many 
evidences of the desire of our good hosts 
to extend to us the noblest hospitality, 
and open to us not only their homes but 
their past history, their sacred memories, 
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and the shrines and sanctuaries which 
great deeds have hallowed forever. Every 
visitor became perforce a pilgrim. We 
trod in feeling holy ground with uncov- 
ered heads. We realized a moral and 
spiritual kinship. 
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Sterling Silverware 


WEDDING GIFTS 


Desirable Pieces always in 
stock. Designs furnished 
and estimates given for 
making pieces to special 


& CP 


FOSTER 
32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 





Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to thé best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as itis free from 
the indigestible husk,contains only a 
little starch, which is the poorest of 
foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PRESENT DAY EGYPT 


Mr, F. C. Penfield formerly was our diplo- 
matic agent and consul general in Egypt. 
His book on that country is partly historical, 
partly descriptive. It states many facts in 
regard to the social), commercial and political 
situation of Egypt, describes the primitive 
man of the country and the men of the recent 
past and present, and has much to say about 
the relations of Great Britain to Egypt. Mr. 
Penfield apparently feels that Great Britain 
has usurped supremacy in Egypt by degrees, 
until Egypt has practically become a British 
colony, although the British are scrupulous 
not to speak of itin that light. This usurpa- 
tion he regards as unjustifiable, except in that 
it has turned to the benefit of the country. 
The sway of England has been uniformly and 
strikingly beneficial and has promoted good 
order and the prosperity of the people. 

In every way Egypt is far better off because 
the British have had charge of it for so long. 
Official corruption is almost a thing of the 
past. Forced labor upon public works is no 
longer demanded. Native courts render real 
justice. Sanitary measures have been adopted 
which have greatly improved the public health. 
Land taxes have been lowered and equalizd, 
and scientitic irrigation has largely increased 
the cultivable area. Moreover, the public 
debt has been reduced greatly. It would be 
a great loss for Egypt to be deprived of the 
supremacy which England exerts over it. At 
the same time Mr. Penfield claims that the 
power of England was practically usurped. 
Among other things, the enormous scandals 
attending the construction of the Suez Canal 
are detailed, and it is evident that the French 
management of affairs, while it existed, was 
far more reckless and dangerous than the 
British is likely ever to become. Mr. Penfield, 
on the whole, has not made so interesting a 
book as he might have made. Yet it does not 
lack interest and it abounds in valuable and 
suggestive facts. (Century Co. $1.50.) 


THE NARRAGANSETT FRIENDS MEETING 


Students of Quaker history in this country 
as well as antiquaries interested in early 
Rhode Island matters will prize this little 
volume, by Miss Caroline Hazard, the new 
president of Wellesley College. It describes 
people and manners of the eighteenth century, 
and is a piece of simple and unpretending, but 
scholarly and sometimes graphic, work. The 
beginnings of Quakerism in Rhode Island and 
the establishment of the South Kingstown 
Monthly Meeting are described, and chapters 
are devoted to the meeting houses themselves, 
to the successive clerks of the meeting, to the 
work of the meeting, to the women’s meeting 
and to the course of the Quakers, especially 
their stand in regard to slavery and the Revo- 
lution. Original documents have been con- 
sulted and a great deal of historical material 
hitherto unused, we believe, has been made 
available. 

One of the interesting features of the book 
is the distinctness with which the individual- 
ity of some eminent Quakers is exhibited, and 
it is amusing to realize, in these modern days, 
with what severity those in authority in the 
meeting ruled their community. lf a Quaker 
were present, even if accidentally, at a dance 
at the house of a relative, and even though he 
took no part therein, he was immediately 
overhauled publicly and sternly, and was 
forced to make apology in the most contrite 
fashion on pain of expulsion. The book 

brings out very effectively the strength of 
Quakerism—its simplicity, its loyalty to its 
institutions, its uncompromisingness, and its 
mutual helpfulness, and also its weaknesses— 
its frequent pettiness, its excessive conscien- 
tiousness and meddlesomeness, and its possi- 
ble stubborness. Quakerism does not seem 
half so lovely as some of the individual 
Quakers. They, indeed, possessed noble and 
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attractive characters, and lived lives of im- 
mense usefulness. The book is a valuable 
addition to the library of colonial literature 
so rapidly increasing. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) 

RELIGIOUS 


Rev. C. R. Brown of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Oakland, Cal., has grouped 
in a little volume, The Main Points (Whitaker 
& Ray Co. $1.00], ten discourses setting forth 
in simple form the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel. Its purpose is to restore the confi- 
dence of those who have lost faith in these doc- 
triues and to develop the belief of those who 
have not given much attention to the subject. 
Undoubtedly there are many who, without 
mastering the current discussions of theolog- 
ical truth, have been more or less influenced 
by them, and who have come to feel that some 
Christian doctrines either are untenable or 
are matters of indifference. It is to such as 
these especially that the author has addressed 
himself, and the large congregations which 
these sermons attracted indicate that their 
pertinent and practical quality did not fail to 
be appreciated. They will continue to do good 
service in this present form. 

The Four Gospels from a Lawyer’s Stand- 
point (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] isa 
little volume by the late Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
LL.D. Its character is well expressed by the 
title. It is an examination of the four gospels 
from the point of view ofa trained legal expert, 
with the purpose of exposing their incon- 
sistencies or establishing their harmony and 
trustworthiness. The author determined to 
make an independent effort to ascertain 
whether, apart from divine revelation and 
from the exercise of Christian faith, the truth 
of the gospel story can be established so as to 
satisfy the fair demands of the human reason, 
by applying the same tests which are used in 
deciding about the trustworthiness of ordinary 
documents. The result isan acute and logical 
piece of reasoning, perfectly candid and as 
lucid as it is conclusive. This book is one 
which pastors should read, and which many 
may be glad to put into the hands of members 
of their congregation. 

Here are two useful additions to missionary 
literature. One, by Mrs. W. W. Scudder, who 
has passed many years in Southern India in 
active missionary work, is Nineteen Centuries 
of Missions [¥F. H. Revell Co. $1.00], a hand- 
book for young people. Dr. F. E. Clark has 
furnished an introduction. Itis a convenient, 
serviceable treatise, arranged with questions 
at the end of each chapter, and may be used 
either for reference or as a text-book. It will 
promote interest in and intelligent knowledge 
of missions. ——In the other, The Apostle of the 
North (F. H. Revell Co. $1.25), E. R. Young 
describes a practical example of missionary 
effort, found in the career, half a century ago, 
of Rev. James Evans. His field of labor lay 
in Canada and among the Indians, and he 
traveled extensively and labored faithfully. 
We do not like some of the comments on per- 
sons who are thought to have hindered Mr. 
Evans in his work. They may be just, but 
their spirit is mistaken. The book is illus- 
trated. . 

Dr. P. T. Forsyth is the author of a little 
devotional book, Christian Perfection (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 50 cents). All will be impressed 
by what he has to say. His book is as practi- 
cal as it is profound, and its tender, stimulat- 
ing spirituality makes a resistless appeal to 
the best nature of the reader. The literary 
charm of the book is great, but its devoutly 
spiritual quality is even more impressive. It 
is an appeal to the reason, to the heart and, in 
a certain sense, to the taste allinone. Itisa 
powerful and admirable piece of work.—One 
of the Looking Upward booklets is The King- 
ship of Self Control [F. H. Revell Co. 30 
cents], by W. G. Jordan. Here, too, are 
friendly sympathy and judicious counsel for 
young and old offered by a writer of observa- 
tion and experience and of sound Christian 
common sense. Such books are very helpfal. 
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Into His Likeness [F. H. Revell Co, 5 
cents], by Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor, is another 
little volume for the devotional hour resem. 
bling a series of short, terse, expository ser- 
mons.—Nutshell Musings [F. H. Revell Co, 
25 cents) is by Prof. A. R. Wells and belongs 
to the Quiet Hour series. Thts, too, is terse, 
pithy and uplifting to the heart. 

A second edition of The Suffering Saviour 
and Other Sermons (Fleming H. Revell Co.} 
is by Dr. Daniel Shepardson, Jr. The an. 
thor is an evangelist who has been crippled, 
but preaches from a wheeled chair, and who 
has conducted successfal services in many 
places. This volume illustrates his methods 
in preaching, which are less emotional than 
those of most evangelists, and is plain, prac. 
tical and commendable. 

The Sunday school helps for the coming 
year promise more thorough results of study 
of the life of our Lord than have ever be. 
fore been offered for popular use. Among 
the earliest is the annual volume of Jilus. 
trated Notes [$1.25], published by Eaton & 
Mains. The body of the book, as hereto. 
fore, has been prepared by Dr. R. R. Doherty, 
with extensive contributions by Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut and several other well-known an. 
thors. With its excellent maps, pictures faith. 
fully drawn and clearly reproduced, its dia. 
grams, illustrations of methods of teaching, 
etc., it supplies all that is needful in connec. 
tion with the New Testament for the teacher 
of the International Lessons for 1900. 

The twenty-sixth volume of Peloubet’s Se. 
lect Notes on the International Lessons for 
1900 have all the excellences which have made 
the previous volumes so popular, and some 
new features. Among these are the colored 
chronological chart of the Life of Christ, two 
excellent colored maps and the text of Hol- 
man’s Linear Parallel Teachers’ Bible, giving 
both the Authorized and Revised Versions 
(W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25). 

STORIES 


One of the most striking books of the sea- 
son is The Gentleman from Indiana [Double 
day & McClure Co. $1.50]. The author Is 
Booth Tarkington. It describes the efforts of 
a@ young college graduate, editor of a feeble 
journal in what at first appeared to be the 
dullest of Western towns, to reform the poll- 
tics of the region and to generally enlighten 
and uplift the community. He naturally en- 
countered bitter opposition. The gradual 
growth of the loyalty and affection of the 
community for him is beautifully depicted, 
and his love affair, tantalizing as it is amusing 
and at the same time pathetic, is admirably 
blended with the main plot of the novel. It 
is a picturesque piece of character drawing 
throughout, and a wholesome, ennobling book, 
revealing the good which there is in the most 
seemingly commonplace history, and the wor- 
thiness and probable success of all efforts to 
benefit others made in the spirit of true self- 
sacrificing manliness. Without preaching in 
the least the book teaches some of the strong- 
est of moral lessons, and at the same time is 
so breezy and realistic that it deserves to rank 
with the best novels of the year. 

Another fine novel is Henry Worthington, 
Idealist [Macmillan Co. $1.50], by Margaret 
Sherwood. It raises and answers the qués- 
tions whether sharp practices in trade are 
justifiable when the profits resulting are used 
for good ends, and whether the right of free 
speech is more important to an institution of 
learning than large endowments. These very 
pertinent questions are discussed in a story, 
hardly a character in which is not original in 
some respects, and all of which are drawn to 
the life. The atmosphere of the old town, 
partly a grave and venerable university center 
and partly a bustling, noisy business com- 
munity, furnishes an appropriate back 
for the contrasts and peculiarities of the 
plot, but the strength of the book lies in its 
actors. 

It is an odd story which Mr. A. E. W. Masoa 
has given his readers in Miranda of the Bal 
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cony {Macmillan Co. $1.50). More unusual 
and incongruous elements rarely are grouped 
together. The motive power is love and the 
conflict of a manly and loyal love with trick- 
ery and iniquity makes the staple of the nar- 
rative. Thescene is partly in England, partly 
in Spain, partly in Africa. The actors are 
chiefly English, but the Gibraltar region with 
its peculiarities gives tone to the larger part 
of the story. It is an interesting and in some 
respects a rather striking book. 

Harriet Martineau’s tale, Feats on the Fjord 
(Macmillan Co. 50 cents], has been illustrated 
with twelve effective pictures by A. Rackham 
and printed in the neat and tasteful form of 
the Temple Classics. ——The five short stories 
by Maurice Hewlett, which make up the vol- 
ume Little Novels of Italy [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50], are full of humanity and of the very 
essence and atmosphere of Italy. They are 
frank and outspoken with the frankness 
which is characteristic of the Italian people, 
and they show the frivolous, the revengeful, 
the superstitious as well as the faithful, loyal 
and noble qualities of the Italian character. 
The author takes his readers back into the 
past and reproduces with singular vividness a 
state of society as picturesque as it was rude 
and reckless. 

It is a very different book which we take up 
next, Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation and 
Other Stories {Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), 
by Bret Harte. There is no less of human 
nature in these stories but more of humor. 
The contrast between Italy and the Far West 
of our own country is striking. The local 
coloring is as clear and true in the one book 
as the other, and the peculiar power of the 
author in appreciating and portraying types 
of character comes out with gratifying clear- 
ness. In this sort of work he is te the manner 
born and takes evident pleasure in the exer- 
cise of his birthright. 


JUVENILE 


Another story by Edward Stratemeyer is 
To Alaska for Gold [Lee & Shepard. $1.00). 
The prolific and vivacious author blends in- 
formation and entertainment in this account 
ef an expedition of two boys and their uncle 
into the Yukon region in search of gold. The 
spirit of adventare will find much gratifica- 
tion in reading the account of what happened 
to these enterprising pioneers.—— Dorsey, the 
Inventor (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1 25), 
by E. S. Ellis, is another bright and enter- 
taining story, and it also affords much infor- 
mation and will stimulate readers of a me- 
chanical and tmventive turn of mind and 
give them considerable light on what is possi- 
ble in that line. Withal it is a pleasant story. 

In With Perry on Lake Erie [W. A. Wilde 
& Co. $150) James Otis tells again the 
often told story, but from a little different 
point of view, with close attention to historic 
fact and in his usual brisk and attractive 
fashion. It will develop patriotism, and will 
afford genuine and ample enjoyment. —— From 
the same publishers comes The Golden Talis- 
man | $1.50], by H. P. Whitmarsb, which deals 
with jess conventional material and describes 
the adventures of a young Persian nobleman 
in war and travel. He makes a search for 
perfume in all parts of the world, and the au- 
thor has given his fancy full play without 
discarding fact too freely. The young peo- 
ple will find the book amusing. 

The Land of the Long Night (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00], by Paul Du Chaillu, the 
explorer, is for the boys and girls and describes 
exploration and travel in the northern portion 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. It describes 
the scenery, the life of the people, their dogs 
and their reindeer, their houses and their 
boats in a peculiarly cheery and chatty fashion, 
and is another example of blended informa- 
tion and entertainment successfully offered. 
The author is something of an expert with the 
ben as well as with the rifie and snowshoes. 
——Barbara’s Heritage [W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1.50] takes the young reader to Italy and in- 

troduces him to the works of the old masters, 
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supplying in the form of a story a great deal 

of knowledge about artists and their works. 

It is well adapted to be read in anticipation of 

a visit to Italy. There is much in it which 

the old as well as the young will find profitable. 
EDUCATION 


The Roman History of Appian of Alexan- 
dria [Macmillan Co. $3.00) has been trans- 
lated from the Greek in two volumes by Dr. 
Horace White. It has not been accessible in 
English, although it deals with an important 
part of Roman history. The last English 
translation was made as long ago as 1679, and 
is not now to be found. The translator has 
done a careful and valuable piece of work, and 
the history possesses not only the interest 
inherent in its material, but also that due to 
the light which it throws upon the point of 
view and the methods of treatment of the 
historian of the first century. Appian is sup- 
posed to have been born about the year 90 and 
to have lived until perhaps 160. His history 
contains many defects but is fully worth the 
consideration of modern historians. From 
the same publisher comes @ Syllabus of a 
Course of Eighty-seven Lectures on Modern 
European History [$1.50], by Prof. H. M. 
Stephens. It is the second revised and cor- 
rected edition of a work which has been in 
use at Cornell for five years. It is published 
by request, and its value will be evident to all 
educators upon acursory examination.— The 
Principles of Public Speaking [G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $175], by Dr. G. C. Lee, deals 
with a subject of never failing interest and 
importance in a judicious and helpful manner. 
How to use the voice and to accompany it by 
gesture, the arts of oratory, conversation, 
reading aloud, preparation for public speak- 
ing, extemporaneous speech, debate and kin- 
dred themes are treated, and in a concise but 
sufficient and thoroughly able way. The book 
is a compendium of what is most necessary to 
be known on its subject, and is one of the 
best of its sort. 

The Living Story of the Living Machine 
[D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents] is by Prof. H. W. 
Conn. It sets forth the conclusions of modern 
biological science about the mechanism which 
controls the phenomena of living activity. It 
is up to date in its facts and it treats a some- 
what abstruse theme with as much lucidity as 
is possible ——Cesar and Pompey in Greece 
{Ginn & Co. 50 cents], in the School Classic 
Series, contains selections from the third book 
of Cesar’s Civil War. It has been edited by 
E. H. Atherton with useful notes and other 
important helps. 

A revised edition of Mr. G. A. Wentworth’s 
Solid Geometry [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] is out. 
It contains some additions where they are 
deemed important, and at the same time is 
terse and free from useless material.——Dr. 
Hermann Schoenfeld has edited Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart [Macmillan Co. 60 cents) with 
an introduction and notes, the result being a 
tasteful and pleasing edition.——Sudermann’s 
Der Katzensteg [40 cents], in Heath’s Modern 
Language series, has been abridged and edited 
by Dr. B. W. Wells, for the use of German 
students.——The Deutsche Hiawatha Primer 
[Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 50 cents), by Flor- 
ence Holbrook, has been translated into Ger- 
man for the use of beginners by Marie Hoch- 
reiter, and is prettily illustrated. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth has edited Luther’s 
Deutsche Schriften [Ginn & Co. $1.10], with 
an introduction upon Luther’s language and 
his literary biography and with useful notes. 
It is well to connect the study of a foreign 
language in this way with one of its foremost 
personalities and his work.——A new volume 
in Heath’s Modern Language Series is Lehr 
Buch der Deutsche Sprache, by Arnold 
Werner-Spanhoofd. It is a practical course 
in German for the high school or the earlier 
college years and is a piece of conscientious 
and scholarly work.—-To the same series 
belongs Hector Malot’s Episodes from Sans 
Famille, edited by I. H. B. Spiers [D. C. Heath 
& Co. 40 cents), with notes and extracts from 
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the opening chapters of the author’s most 
prominent work. It will introduce to most 
American readers a Frenchman not widely 
known among us. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg has gathered to- 
gether in a volume, Psychology and Life 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00], six essays 
already given to the public. Three have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. That on 
Psychology and Life was delivered at Welles- 
ley College, that on Psychology and Physi- 
ology before the American Physiological So- 
olety in New York, that on Psychology and 
Education to the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and it also has been printed in the Hdw- 
cational Review. That on Psychology and 
History, a presidential address at the meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, 
also has been printed. The essays are inde- 
pendent, yet not inharmonious. The author’s 
special purpose is the separation of the con. 
ception of psychology from that of our real 
life. He believes that psychology is not an 
expression of reality, but a complicated trans- 
formation of it worked out for special logical 
purposes in the service of our life, a special 
abstract consideration, which has a right to 
consider everything from its own important 
standpoint, but has nothing to assert in regard 
to our real freedom and duty, our true values 
and ideals. The volume is a serious work, 
addressed to a limited but sufficient circle of 
readers and worthy of their closest attention. 

Recollections of an Old Musician [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 50) will be a delightful book 
to hosts of Bostonians because it is written by 
Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, whose face for many years has been fa- 
miliar to Bostonians and who has given his 
fellow.citizens an incalculable amount of 
pleasure by his playing. His volume is sat- 
urated with a musical atmosphere, of course, 
and his reminiscences are delightfal. The 
book is illustrated freely with portraits of mu- 
sicians and singers. It is an agreeable com- 
pendium of the musical history of Boston, and 
to some extent of the United States, for the 
last half-century. 

The Love Letters of a Musician [(G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75], by Myrtle Reed, which 
came out a year ago, is reissued in a revised 
edition. It is exceedingly sentimental and 
fanciful and is one of the books that afford 
some readers a delicate, pervasive pleasure 
which is great, but which most people care 
nothing about. Some. chapters are written 
very gracefully, and many are full of more or 
less striking suggestions, but the book deals 
on the whole with the less substantial aspects 
of life. 

Mr. M. M. Shoemaker has made somewhat 
intimate acquaintance with certain out-of-the- 
way portions of the world, especially in the 
Orient, and has described some of his obser- 
vations in a pretty book, Quaint Corners oy 
Ancient Empires [G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
$2.25], in which Southern India, Burmah and 
Manila, their peoples and customs are de- 
scribed, The author has a pleasant style, and 
much of his information is an addition to that 
which most other writers have made known. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Thatcher has made a volume 
of selections from choice English authors of 
verse. Her collection of extracts is called 
The Listening Child [Macmillan Co. $1.25) 
and her father, Colonel Higginson, has sup 
plied an introductory note. A capital book 
has resulted, which will be a household favor- 
ite. 

All bright boys will delight in The Boy’s 
Book of Inventions [Doubleday & McOlure 
Co. $200], in which Mr. R. 8S. Baker explains 
some of the mysteries of modern science, such 
as telegraphing without wires, X-ray photog- 
raphy, tailless kites, etc. The book is not 
too technical to be entertaining, is scientific 
and at the same time practical and popular, 
and is illustrated on almost every page. It 
will become a household favorite where it is 
known. 
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A practical guide for the beginner with the 
camera is Mr. W. I. L. Adams’s Amateur 
Photography [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25). 
It is full of simple but pertinent advice and of 
excellent illustrations. It has been reprinted 
several times already, which is satisfactory 
proof of its appreciation by the public.— 
Two more volumes of the Temple Classics in 
the familiar, tasteful and convenient form are 
Seneca On Benefits, translated by Thomas 
Lodge, and Izaak Walton’s The Compleat 
Angler [Each 50 cents). 

Mrs. Gillette’s Cook Book |Werner Co.] ap- 
pears to be a new edition of the White House 
Cook Book, issued by the same author some 
years ago. It is said to have had great suc- 
cess, and the author has endeavored to devise 
and render more intelligible the receipts given 
in the book. And the user will find nearly 
every point of importance in household econ- 
omy which such a book is expected to cover 
dealt with effectively. A great deal of miscel- 
laneous material is added to the book, and it 
is one of those which experience is likely to 
render a favorite. 





NOTES 

—- Prof. A. J. Church is said to have re- 
viewed more books than any other man in 
England. 

—— Mr. Edwin Markham, author of The 
Man With the Hoe, is to reside hereafter in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—— Five new editions of Charles Diekens’s 
works have been issued, or undertaken, in 
England since this year began. 

—— The Macmillan Co. is about to start a 
critical review. Each department will be in 
charge of a recognized expert. Whatever this 
house undertakes is well done, 

—— Count Tolstoy is ill and, consequently, 
the publication of Part III. of his new book, 
Resurrection, will be delayed for a time, both 
in its serial and its complete form. 

——A new monthly magazine, in which 
color printing is to be a feature, is to appear 
next spring. Mr. R. H. Russell is to publish 
it. It is stated that a circulation of 100,000 
copies a month for two years is assured. 

—— The Cassell Publishing Co. is retiring 
from business, and its copyrights, etc., were 
sold at auction last week. This must not be 
confused with the other company, Cassell & 
Co., Limited, which continues in business. 

— Mr. E. L. Godkin is retiring from the 
editorship of the New York Evening Post, the 
character of which, as of the Nation, he has 
chiefly determined for many years. In spite 
of some obvious defects, he has been a power 
in journalism and, on the whole, a power for 
good. 

——A manuscript of several of Milton’s 
minor poems, including Arcades, Comus, Ly- 
cidas and the first sketch of Paradise Lost as 
a drama, is in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Eng. It is mostly in Milton’s 
handwriting and has just been reproduced in 
facsimile under the superintendence of Mr. 
Aldis Wright. Each page is accompanied by 
a literal copy in ordinary type. 
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Cassell & Co. New York. 

ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. By William Shake- 

speare. pp 192. 10 cents. 

J. 8. &Co. Balti 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE. By 

Oliver prs pp. 90. 

Rev 8. Bacon, D. Frederick, Md. 
fourm ae. PEACE. pp. te. 10 cents. 
MAGAZINES 


tober. KINSMAN.—PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW.—LONDON REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS.—CASE AND COMMENT. 





26 November 1299 


November. PURITAN.—ART AMATEUR.—CnAr. 
TAUQUAN.—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE JOURXAL— 
MONEY.—TRAVEL, 


December. ART JOURNAL. 





Temporary Expedients for 
Permanent Demands 
BY REV. J. L. JENKINS, D. D. 


A secular newspaper, treating a secular 
matter, states as an accepted secular axiom 
that ‘‘the use of temporary expedients for 
permanent demands is poor policy.”” If poor 
policy in secular affairs, all the more must it 
be poor policy in religious affairs, in which 
affairs there has been and is much of it. 

A permanent religious demand is for money. 
There are in the United States 125,000 minis- 
ters to be supported, $678,000,000 of property 
to be cared for. (Literary Digest, March 4, 
1899.) Pablic worship needs money. Every 
religious organization needs it for local uses. 

Aggressive enterprises, domestic, fore!gn, 
most various, require constantly large sums 
of money. Newspapers and observation re- 
veal the extent of the use of temporary expe- 
dients for this permanent demand: Suppers, 
sales, dramatic exhibitions, excursions, bicy- 
cle races are temporary. expedients. 

A permanent religions demand is for new 
adherents. Without them religion fails from 
the earth. For years, among Congregation- 
alists, this demand has been met by a tem- 
porary expedient. When a church has beena 
long time without additions special efforts are 
made for a few weeks—the result, ultimate 
weakness. ‘‘ Humankind never puts forth 
exceptional energy without paying for it in 
reaction.”” (Clarke’s What Shall We Think 
of Christianity.) 

A permanent demand of religion is a body 
of trained, qualified adherents well furnished 
with knowledge and established in good hab- 
its. A history of the various expedients used 
to supply this demand would require volumes, 
Success in imparting religious knowledge, 
notwithstanding numberless experiments, has 
not been achieved. A writer in the Biblio- 
theca, recommending return to the catechu- 
menate, opens his plea with the assertion thatin 
teaching the Protestant Church has been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
As to religious habits, their absence is a rec- 
ognized feature of our day. Use of tempo- 
rary expedients dispenses with the aid of 
time. Mr. Clarke says, ‘“‘ No one learns great 
things in a single lesson.’’ General practice 
among us refuses the valuable aid of time. 
We want quick returns. Hence changes, love 
of change, ‘‘ would lift the moon out of her 
sphere, if she would continue in it five weeks 
without changing.” 

The classical instance of dependence upon 
temporary expedients for permanent demands 
is in the New Testament, and among 4 peo- 
ple much like ourselves. Corinthians would 
rely upon tongues (‘‘they,” said St. Paul, 
“shall cease”) rather than upon words 
spoken with the understanding. So ever 
since. 

When the wise men of the Congregational 
bedy are in convocation at any time what 
better service can they rendér than to devise 
and commend to perplexed churches some 
permanent means for meeting permanent 
demands ? 





As a registry of the trend of opinion among 
a large body of our fellow-Christians, as a wit 
ness in deep, broad unison to the evangelical 
heart-truths of our religion, as a public dem- 
© istration of the power for fascination which 
abstruse religious problems yet possess for 
the crowds, and asa means of mighty spirit 
ual quickening of intelligent believers in “the 
way” of Jesus, gathered from all parts of the 
world, the Second International Council has 
abundantly justified its existence, and has left 
a record which will constitute one of the 
brightest chapters in the annals of the Ameri- 
ean Church.— Observer, 
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Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


93 November 1899 


Tells entertainingly the story of 

our prosperity, and with facts, 
figures and diagrams shows what we have 
to show for our year’s work. 


Our New Prosperity 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Thanksgiving Number—32 pages and a Handsome Colored Cover 
THE HUNTER. Mr. Chambers’ heroine THE LYRIC SEER. By EDWIN MARKHAM 


is one of the sweetest and most lovable Mr. Markham’s latest poem 
he has ever drawn; and in this fine, subtle 


love story of outdoor life she is in ex- A SONG OF JOY. - By John Luther Long 
quisite harmony with all of the beautiful 
OLD THANKSGIVIN’. By Joe Lincoln 


scenes the author describes so well. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
THANKSGIVING 


AN ELECTRICAL TRANSACTION 


This is a timely tale of the South African 
Cable, interesting in that it shows the 
ease with which war news can be manu- 
factured and the stock market turned 


ON CRAWFISH BAYOU 
One of Mrs. Stuart’s pictures of life 
in the far South. Strong in story 
interest, and brimming over with kindly 


upside down. By ROBERT BARR humor. By RUTH McENERY STUART 


Lincoln as Candidate and President 


In this paper Colonel A. K. McClure, the veteran editor, 
friend and political ally of President Lincoln, gives his 
personal recollections of Mr. Lincoln’s Presidential 
campaign, and tells some characteristic anecdotes illus- 
trative of his greatness and his sterling Americanism. 


By COLONEL A. K. McCLURE 
NO IN€REASE IN PRICE—5 CENTS THE COPY 


Your newsman will serve you regularly, or we will mail it to any 
address every week for five months on receipt of only $1.00 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MAINE, BANGOR. ' 
| 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. | 
Full regular course if all departments, with addi- After a free trial 
rman aan | SHORTHAND £051 Rogers Hall School 
soe’ gexainination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 | phers. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex. | For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
-M. For Catalogue or further information apply to | perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir- 
Prof. ©. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. | cular. Rev. GRO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Historic Towns of the 
Middle States. 


Edited by LYMAN P. PowELt, D. D. With Intro- 
duction by Dr. Albert Shaw. With 135 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, gilt top, in a box, $3.50. 


CONTENTS: — Albany, by W. W. BATTERS- 
HALL. Saratoga, by ELLEN H. WALWORTH. 
Schenectady, by JuDs0N 8. LANDON. Newburgh, 
by ADELAIDE SKEEL. Tarrytown, by H. W. 
MAstx. Brooklyn, by HARRINGTON PUTNAM. 
New York, by J. B. GILpER. Buffalo, by Row- 
LAND B. MAHANY. Pittsburgh, by 8. H. CHURCH. 
Philadelphia, by TALCOTT WILLIAMS. Prince- 
ton, by W. M. SLOANK. Wilmington, by E. N. 
VALLANDIGHAM. 


Historic Towns 
of New England. 


Edited by LYMAN P. POWELL. With Introduction 
by George Perry Morris. With 161 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, gilt top, in box, $3 50. 

CONTENTS: — Portland, by SAMUEL T. PICK 
_ Akp. Rutland, by Epwin D. MEAD. Salem, by 

GEORGE D. LATIMER. Boston, by THOMAS WENT- 

WORTH HiIGGInson and EDWARD EVERETT 

HALE. Cambridge, by SAMUEL A. ELIoT. Con- 

cord, by FRANK B. SANBORN. Plymouth, by 

ELLEN WATSON. Cape Cod Towns, by KATHA- 

RINE LEE BATES. Deerfield, by GEORGE SHEL- 

DON. Newport, by SUSAN CoOLIDGE. Providence, 

by WaLLiaAM B. WEEDEN. Hartford, by MARY 

K. TALCoTT. New Haven, by FREDERICK HULL 


COGSWELL. 
“Rev. L. P. Powell has edited a volume in which 
historic lore and arti. tic beauty are blended success 


fully. Thecream of the records of Boston, Cambridee, 
Portland, Piymeuth. Newport, New Haven, etc.. has 
been skiinmed fur the reacer, who is also sure to be 
pooner with the portraits. landscapes, ete., which the 
»ovk contains, Icis j ist the thing for a Christmas gift 
to a thoughtful boy or girl."’"—The Congregationalist. 


More Colonial 


Homesteads 
and Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND, author 
of “Some Colonial Homesteads.”’ With 80 


illustrations. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS:— Johnson Hall, Johns- 
town, N. Y.—La Chaumiere du Prairie, near Lex- 
ington, Ky.— Morven, the Stockton Homestead, 
Princeton, N. J. —Scotia, the Glen-Sanders House, 
Schenectady, N. Y.— Two Schuyler Homesteads, 
Albany, N. Y. — Doughoregan Manor, the Carroll 
Homestead, Maryland.—The Ridgely House, Dover, 
Del. 


8v0, $3 00. 


V/FORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


SOME COLONIAL HOMESTEADS 


With 87 illustrations. S8vo, gilt top, $3 00. 


Smith Brunt, 


United States Navy. By WALDRON K. Post, 
author of ‘* ‘Harvard Stories,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


An historical novel dealing with our navy in Its ory 
days. Lawrence isa prominent character; mst of his 
ecntemporaries figure in the volume, and the mystery 
of somers and his crewat Tripoli forms part of the 
stery. While endeavoring to preserve the spirit and 
traditions of the old navy, the author has also tried 
bring out strongly the abominable side of war, par.icu- 
larly war between kindred people. The story follows 
the adventures of a you g lieutenant and of a li'tle 
midshipman The opening and closing scenes are laid 
in and about the Great South Bay, and some of the 
principal characters hail from amphibious, sporting 
Long Island 


The Wider View. 


A Search for Truth. Collected and edited by 
JOHN MONROE DANA. 16mo, gilt top. $1.50. 


Mr. Dana takes as a motto for his volume the inscrip- 
tion on the beautiful water gate: f the Columbian Fx- 
osition: **Toleration in religion is the best fruit of the 
ast four centuries.” his volume contains extracts ia 
prose and in poetry from well-known sources, and is 
the result of an earnest + ffort to attain in some degree 
the wider view on the vapeome questions affecting mat- 
ters of religion and of daily life. 





G.P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON 





| 
| 
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Dr. Gilbert's two books on the life and teaching of Jesus will be among 
the most indispensable helps to the Sunday School teacher and 
Bible Class worker using the International S. S. Lessons next year. 


The Student's Life of 
Jesus. 

“There is no 
method for grounding a 
student in the history of 
our Lord’s life than Pro- 
fessor Gilbert's.” —THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


Cloth. 


veer THE REVELATION OF JESUS 


A STUDY OF THE PRIMARY 
SOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. 

GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, 


The Student's Lite of 
Jesus. 

** Admirably fitted to be 
a@ manual for class in 
struction in Theological 
Seminaries, or in the 
Bible studies in colleges,” 
—THE ADVANcr, 


$1.25. 


Of Dr. Gilbert’s earlier work, already well known, we may quote: 


“Scholarly but not in the least scholastic.”— 

Chicago Tribune. 

“ Exceedingly well written and helpful.”— 
Christian Advocate. 
“Full of suggestion and helpfulness.”"— Watchman. 
“Clear, concise and critical.”—The Biblical World, 

“Brief, clear, scholarly and reverent.”’— 
Churchman. 


“* Will be of great service to any sincere student,”— 
Zion's Herald. 
“The author's power of exposition is very great, 
his spirit absolutely faultless ’— 
Pacific Churchman. 
“‘ Well thought out and always interesting.’ 
Living Church. 


The books referred to in such terms are: 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
JESUS. 


Send for a 


circular, 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
PAUL. 


In choosing a git or for your own use you cannot make a mistake in selecting one of these 


‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 








New Features in 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 


And Authorized American Editions 
WITH NEW HELPS 


MAPS and 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES _ 


Imitated, but Unequaled 
Best in 1880—Still the Best 


“OXFORD” 
Workers’ Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 


$l and 93 Fifth Avenue New York 


ASK FORTHE 


——— 





“ Oxford “é Bibles — 


| The Helps 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, 
says: ‘The helps are real helps. Un- 
like those in many of the cheap Bibles, 
they are not oy thrown together in 
hodge-podge fashion, but represent the 
freshest and able: st work of the foremost 
modern scholars.” 


|) The Illustrations 


The Sunday-Schoot Times, September 
17, 1898, says: ‘*In this department this 
Bible is probably far superior to any 
othe r of those commonly called teachers’ 
Bibles. 








In Actual Use 

* T want to emphasize the value of this 
book, since I know it by | aay ex- 
perience. The helps of the Oxford Bibie 


@ are really what they are called, 


On the whole, I think it is the best for 
the average teacher.” 
—kev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 





Heroes of the Reformation Series. 


3. DESIDERIUS ERASMUS 


Of Rotterdam, the Humorist in the serv- 
ice of the Reformation. By Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph. D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Harvard University. 
Fully Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is the suggestiveness of criticism, based evi- 
dently on a very thorough study of his subject, that 
gives the deepest sense of value to Professor 
Emerton’s painstaking and most interesting vol- 
ume,whose readability testifies to his ready control 
of his material, while the aptness of his selections 
has conduced to a very remarkable compactness of 
presentation, free alike from discursiveness and 
from padding. The literary skill evinced is, indeed, 
fairly to be called masterly.’’— The Nation. 


Previous Issues of the Series: 


MARTIN LUTHER, The Hero of the Reformation. 
By Henry E. Jacoss, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Phil- 
adelphia. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON, the Protestant Precer- 
tor of Germany. By JAMES W. RICHARD, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics, Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON. 








Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., purl: shed under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM, MCALL Asso. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate, Boston. 
ron Wa COLLEGE. At: communications and gifts 

‘or Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 M. husetts Ave., Bos 

mn, Mass., or to the President, Re . Stephen B. L. Pen- 
Ha Walla Walla, Was 

RARE GIFT TO faraniels AND PASTOR. 
after your prayers, will help your faithful pastor like 
books. Have your Christian Endeavor Society or 
Ladies’ Circle or you, yourself, make your cburcl a per- 
manent member of the General Theological Library. 
Four annual ee pe of $25 will give your pastors 
forever (be —_ at once) the reading of their needed 
foreseen: 5 8 which they cannot get at public 
ibraries and cannot afford to buy. If this is not possl- 

ble this year, give your pester at Christmas an annual 
membership for #5 and begin on the permanent mem- 
bership next year. Send for Report to 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Inco: ted April, 1833. Object: to 
social condition of seamen. Sus 

lains and gery romotes temperance 
homes and 


teen ty uses in 
and serena provides “ibraries for outgo! 
ees 6° Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's 


ontributions to sustain hw work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are ested to be made direct to 
the main sey of the society 


Nothing, 








W. C. STURGES, 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to celleges, schools, and fam {iles; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EvERETT O. Fisk & CO. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS1. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co.’s New Books, Calendars and Cards. 


FUNNY FOLKS 


By F. M. HOWARTH. 
Folio 12 x 16 inches, in box, $5.00 


“The exciting adventures of 
Mr. Howarth’s preposterous peo- 

Je are too well known and have 
been too much enjoyed to require 
special description.”” — Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 





ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH POEMS 
Edited, with Iotrodactions, by ERNEST’ KHYS. 


The Deserted Village 

A Poem by OLIVER GOLDSMITH. lIilustrated by 
H. L. Richardson. With 12 Photogravures. 
(614 x 844 inches.) $1.50. 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 

By [HOMAS GRAY. Illustrated by R W. A. Kouse. 
12 Photogravures, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare 

Illustrated by Paul Woodroffe, 12 Photogravures, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Diverting History of John Gilpin 
By WILLIAM CowPer. Illustrated by Charles E. 
brock. 12 Photogravures, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Sensitive Plant 


By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Illustrated by 
TLaurenee Housman. 12 Photogravures, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE AND 
PIANOFORTE PLAYERS 
Translated and revised from the German of Oscar 

Bie by E. E. KELLETT ard E. W. NAYLOR. 

With numerous Portraits, Il'ustrations and Fac- 

similes. Large 8vo,.348 pages, cloth, gilt top, 

86 00. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD MUSICIAN 
By THOMAS RYAN, 
Of the Mendelssobn Quintette Club, Boston. Large 

12 no, 46 portraits, gilt top, $2.50. 

This charming volume of musical recollections 
gives a personal experience of over fifty years asa 
player in the best orchestras of the country, and is 
really a history of the music and musicians during 
that long period. 








THE TEMPLE TREASURY 
Selections from the Old and New Testament 
for Each Day in the Year. 


2 vols. (4 x 514), flexible morocco, $2.00. 


‘The compiler has desired to give the text of the 
Bible with references arranged so as to preset’ in 
an instructive foim ‘the Scriptures’ of our Lo:d’s 
time, together with those written after the day of 
Pentecost.” 

The form is that of the well-known Temple 
Shakespeare. 





THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD; Or, 
Mothers and Sons 


A Book for Parents and Those in Leco 
Parentis. 


- By ELLICE HOPKINS, 


Author of ‘The White Cross Tracts,” etc. 

240 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“T can but stretch out my hands to my many 
dear, unknown friends in America and ask any 
mother who may find help or strength in this book 
to help me in return by placing it in the hands of 
other mothers of boys she may know, especially— 
I would plead—young mothers.” — Preface. 


12mo, 





REFLECTED LIGHTS 
From “The Face of the Deep.’ 
By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Selected and arranged by W. M. L. Jay. 

260 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 

“A very charming selection, beautifully illus- 
trated, which ought to make her deeply religious 
meditations and beautiful lyrics known to a much 
wider circle than has yet learned to know them. 
The book is well done and deserves hearty wel- 
come.”’—Churchman. 


16mo, 





THE YEAR BOOK OF COLONIAL TIMES 


Compiled by the Rev. FREDERICK 8. SILL, D.D, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“The selection for each day of the year em- 
braces some important event of Colonial history 
which occurred on that day. ... The plan of the 
book is original, is well carried out and calculated 
to promote intelligent patriotism.” 











ASK FOR DUTTON’S CALENDARS 


Our Calendars are the Leading Line in the 
country. Over 100 different kinds, in prices 
from 5 cents to $4.68, A full list of Calen- 
dars sent on request. 


Dutton’s Artistic Christmas, New 
Year, Birthday and Reward Cards 


New and Novel Designs, Manufactured by 
Nister, of Nuremberg, whese Work” in 
Lithography is Unsurpassed. 

Ask to see them at your Bookstore. 


MECHANICAL BOOKS 
These movable books have become the delight 
of thousands of nurseries. A child loves beautiful 
pictures and is delighted with anything mysterb 
ous. In these books beauty and mechanism are 
wonderfully combined. The following list gives 
titles and prices: 
Something New for Little Folks 
A revolving kaleidoscope book, $1.00. 
Buttercup Pictures 
A revolving book, $2.00. 
The Land of Long Ago 
Each page a tableau of the old fairy tales; such as 
Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, ete , $2.50. 
Happy Family and Their Tales 
Showing « panorama of domestic animals and farm- 
yard scenes when the book is opened out, $2.00. 
Wonderful Pictures 
Pictures that revolve and form a perfect kaleido- 
scope, $1.25. 
A BC Surprise Book 
A mechanical alphabet and puzzle book, $1.25. 


DUTTON’S INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS 
For the youngest children are the most practical 
because they are printed on heavy boards, ond 








| each page hinged in with linen. As to the color 


work in these books, it is of the highest quality. 
Educators throughout the country see the neces- 
sity of giving the youngest children the best color 
rinting, and so should parents. ‘ 
SEE ERODING 5 6no <0. node. 400.500.0800. 600000600008 $1.50 
Miss Brown; A Story of a Superior Mouse... 
New Rhymes for Nursery Times........ ‘ 
Folk atthe Farm.......... 
The Night Before Christma 
The Three Kittens......... 






FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d Street, New York. 








CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. | 


Tuk Book OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a 


sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy 
coated paper, wide margins, uncut edges, 
and bound in white parchment paper. 
It gives acharming account of the very 
remarkable journey of the party of Con- 
gregationalists to the shrines of the Pil. 
grims in England and Holland in the 
summer of 1896, an event of peculiar sig- 
nificance with which every Congregation- 
alist should be familiar. 


Originally Published at $3.00. 


We disposed of a small edition last year 
atihe Christmas holidays, and propose to 
bind another edition this year. This will 
be IDENTICAL IN EVERY RE. 
SPECT with the THREE DOLLAR 
EDITION, and will be sold at 


$2.00 


each, postpaid. As the edition is limited 
we would advise early orders. The book 
was printed from type and cannot be re. 
produced, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





SOSOSS SOS SSS SOOO COSO 


IMITATIO 


OF THE 


Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Sunday School Lessons 


4 

No greater proof of the superiority of these Lessons could be offered than the persistent ¢ 

3 efforts made to imitate them. But imitations never equal the original. ‘This 1s conspic ‘ 
» uously true in this case, where the closest imitations have been the worst failures. 4 


Why not use the best, which are a proved success ? 


is the Greatest 
Recommendation 








66666666 





For 1900 
@ We Offer 


> ages. 
Specimen copies free. 


64666 66666 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Published in seven grades, richly illustrated, with abundant aids to study. 


No other lessons approach these in quality, or in adaptation to classes of all 
They arouse interest, stimuiate study, increase attendance, compel the 
- use of the Bibic itself, and secure the best spiritual results. 


Comparison with any other lessons invited. 


} THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


From the . . 
Four Gospels 














CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The Century Co. 


will send to any address, free of charge, a new 
pamphlet of the best Christmas music—35 numbers, 
the price of which is Five Dollars a Hundred. 


These are from 


“IN EXCELSIS FoR SCHOOL AND CHAPEL” 


which is now in press. 


It is a unique selection of the choicest hymns of the church, 


three hundred in number, set to their proper tunes, with hymns for young children. 


A sample copy postpaid sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Drop a postal card to 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Fiction 





LOVELINESS 











| ELIZABETH ’STVART PHELPS 








| 

LOVELINESS 
Anexceedingly interesting story of a pet 
dog rescued from vivisectionists. By | 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. With il- | 
lustrations. Square 12mo, attractively | 
bound, $1.00. 


THE OTHER FELLOW 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
12me, $1.50. 

Eleven short stories told with the dash, the dramatic 
effect, and the practical skill of h4s other volumes. 

THE QUEEN’S TWIN, and Other Stories | 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
This volume contains Miss Jewet’s latest and some 

of her best short stories. Two of these include scenes 

and charasters connected with the delightful story of 
Che Country of the Pointed Firs.” © Nov. 2¢ | 

SQUARE PEGS 
A Novel. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 


Illustrated. | 


ete , 12 mo, 31 50. 

A strong, pare, and noble piece of fiction.”—The | 
Independent. | 
THE HELPERS 

A storv of the New West of today. By 


FRANCIS LYNDE. 12mo0, $1.50. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS 
Another delightful Thimblefinger book, 
by JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of 
the Uncle Remus stories. Fally illus- 
trated by E. Boyp Smitn. Square 8vo, 
$2.00. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH, and Other | 
Stories 

A notable book by CHARLEs W. CHEs. | 

NUTT, author of “The Conjure Woman.” 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. [Nov. 29.] 


UNDER THE CACTUS FLAG 
Charming Story of Life in Mexico. 
By NorA ARCHIBALD SMITH, author, 
with Mrs. Wiggin, of ‘‘ The Story Hour,”’ 
‘The Republic of Childhood.” With 8 
illustrations. 16mo, $1 25. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 
By FRANK S. CHILD. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 
An absorbing stery of the “Secret Service” in Con- 

necticut during the Revolution. 

A PRETTY TORY 
By JEANIE GOULD 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A story of the Revolution, of Marion’s Men, General 
Morgan, the battle of Cowpens, including a charming 
love story. 


A YOUNG SAVAGE 
The story of a wild Western Girl, civi- 
lizedin New York. By BARBARA YECH- 
TON. 12mo0, $1.50. [Nov. 29.] 


TIVERTON TALES 
A book of delightful New England 
stories. By AL ICE BROWN, author of 
“Meadow Grass.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 





Illustrated. 


LINCOLN. I) lus- 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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“SECOND TO NO 


‘ The publications of W. A. Wilde Company are second to none, and easily lead* 
We commend them heartily,’ 


in many features. 


SELECT 
Ky OTES. ‘he volume for 


tures, the most important of which are: 
A cheno! chart in seven colors, which 
A splendid 


$ Notes,” 
fail\o appreciate their imp rtance 


The world-wide popularity of the Peloubet 
Series of Quarterlies, tor very many years, 
shows that they fuily satisfy both teachers and 
scholars. 

Their authors, Peloubet, Schauffler, Ken- 
nedy, and Burns, are each specialists in their 


truths of the lesson text. 


Send five cents for sam 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


2 


They are 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent free, will tell 


: 
: 
° 
; 
$ 


That the “* Child’s Hour” 


for children. As a result, 
wholesome, and instructive 
It is the purpose of the “C hild's Hour” 
children, and its make-up will be 
primary methods, 
Single subscriptiqn thirty cents; ten ¢ 


i 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
PICTURES 


: 


: 
c 
o 


ON 


The purpose ot this little vook is to.aid those 
teachers who desire to illustrate their work, and 
yet feel that they have not the ability to draw 
Believing that ‘‘the power to draw is innate in 
every one,” the author has prepared a series of 
lessons which develop this ability by easy stages. 
The lessons begin with simple drills in straight 
lines and circles. (;radually they grow more 
difficult, until the pupil who has practised faith- 
fully is able to draw any ordi: ary picture. 
Price, twenty-five cents each, postpaid. 


SONG 
BOOKS. 


to young ople’ s 


postpaid. 


same price as “‘ 


Sunday School Requisites, including Library 


needed in your school. 








A Commentary on the International Sunday School 


More than 100,000 Sunday School workers weekly use the 
as they recognize that it is the most valuable assistant 
they can have in preparing the Sunday School Lessons. 


thograph colored bird's-eye view of the Sea of Galilee. 
Lesson Plan, and the use of the new revised text references are each so helpful that one cannot 
Price, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


respective lines, and knowing what is needed, prepare erie that bring out the innermost 


We know that the merits of our Quarterlies will commend ‘thew, and we are, therefore, al- 
wavs prepared to arrange spéciel terms for introducing them to new schools. 
We make them in six grades, and have four teachers’ editions. 


OUR HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY 


is, by common consent, the best one made, because, besides containing all the features usually 
found in such quarterlies, ogy: has a full page of illustrative explanations regarding the lesson. 
, and full set of Home Department Supplies. 





We have for several years been issuing books for home and 
school reading, which have, because of their distinctive worth, 
won a high place in literature. 
all useful books, written by authors whose love for 
the best things has caused them to write volumes that will 
their spirit and tone uplift their readers. 

They are finely printed, strongly bound, and pois | illustrated 





is a bright and reliable 
paper for little folks is evidenced by the place it 
holds in the Sunday Schools and homes of our land. 

It has a carefully selected list of writers who 
understand the art of story telling and verse making 
us pages are attractive, 


to become indispensable to primary teachers and 
in conformity to the ideas underlying kindergarten and 


opies to one address, each twenty-five cents a year. 
4 





Our pictures are a positive success, 
always prove uselul and interesting. 

They are all printed with great care on heavy plate 
paper, 6x 8 inches large, and cost only one cent each. 

We heartily urge every teacher of the “ Life of Christ*’ 
to try them for at least one quarter, as we know they prove 
satisfactory to every user 
For ten cents we will send you ten different samples and full catalogue of subjects. 








We have a new collection of Sunday School songs, adapted a!so 


“Songs of Cheer,” 64 pp., price only $10 per 100; 
Also *‘ Old and New, 
contain the choicest new and old hymns, and is Pe same size and 
Songs of Cheer.” 

For the primary department we have three books: 
, by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 160 pp., 45 cts. each, and “The Palm Branch, 
You must see them to appreciate how good these books are. 





In addition to the above special publications, we always 
carry in stock a complete assortment of every 
Registers, 
Record Books, Class Books, Envelopes, etc., etc. 

You will save money by learning our prices on anything 


. A. WILDE COMPANY 





’— S. S. Times. 


Lessons for 1900. 
“Select 
igco will contain a large number of new fea- 


fixes the dates simply and effectively. 
‘The caretully prepared 


VVO20400 





CRADED 
QUARTERLIES. 


Send for freesamples. S 
DY 


you all about these superior books. 


THE CHILD’S 
HOUR. 


THE ‘‘LIFE OF CHRIST.”’ 


and wherever used 


THE 
BLACKBOARD 
CLASS. 


By FLORENCE H. DARNELL. 


meetings or any religious gathering, entitled 
14 cts. each, 


”* No.1 and No. 2, both of which 


“Special Songs and Services,” Nos. 1 and 
"112 pp-, 25 cts 
Send for circulars. 


CENERAL 
SUPPLIES. 


variety of 


$ 
. 
$ 
: 
: 
$ 
y 
: 
: 
é 





BOSTON. 
5 CHICAGO. @ 


Batts Batata thn dindhn hndntin tata 








OHIO, CLEVELAND, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
. Law School, 
Dental School, 
Property of $3,000.000 is devoted to the education of 





800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F. THWING, President., 


' 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Mother's Helper. A lady who has had much ex 
perience in the care of ‘children, both as a teacher and as 
a@ mother, would like a situation as yey AY helper. 
Address Mrs. I. L. D., Amherst, Mass., Box 279. 





Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlingto: n, Vos 
a few more patients until Jan. 1st, at which time Dr . 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them 45 W is! 
to acoemane ny him thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 





¥ i or A i Situation wanted 
by a Christian young woman, with some experience, 
accustomed to rea sing aloud, writing, a and all kinds 0 
sewing. Address O He ’ Box 2892, Boston. » 
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New Graded Helps 


The Sunday School Times 


Appearing in Every Week's Issue 


FOR SENIOR BIBLE CLASSES 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., of Yale University 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE TEACHER 


A. E. Dunning, D.D., Secretary of the International Lesson Committee 


FOR THE JUNIOR TEACHER 


A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of the International Lesson Committee 


FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


George H. Archibald, in conference with Bertha F. Vella, Mrs. R.B. 
Preuszner, Annie S. Harlow, Mrs. George H. Archibald, 
E. P. St. John, Minnie Allen, Lucy G. Stock 


Nine other articles of general lesson comment are given in each issue, including 
LESSONS FROM THE LESSON, by Alexander McLaren; TEACHING POINTS, by 
Bishop Warren; CRITICAL NOTES, by Professor Riddle; ORIENTAL LESSON 
LiGHTs, by Professor Long, of Robert College, Constantinople ; SCRIPTURE 
READINGS, selected by B. F. Jacobs, ete. 
include Canon Tristram, H. Clay Trumbull, Dr. Hilprecht, Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
Edward Bok, Annie T. Slosson, Hezekiah Butterworth, Amos R. Wells, ete. 


Yearly Subscription Rates 


60 cts.—Five or more copies in a package to one address, 60 cents each, 
75 cts.—Sive or more copies to separate addresses, 75 cents each. 


A free copy given with every ten copies paid for at club rates. 


1.00.—Less than five copies, and more than one, to separate addresses, $1.00 each, 
1.50.—One copy. To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


The noted special contributors for 1g00 








“A Magnificent Gift to the Churches” 


is what Professor B. C. Blodgett, of Smith College, calls 
«IN EXCELSIS,” The Century Co.'s new hymnal. 


Here is a specimen tune, showing type and style. 





for Those at Sea 


750 meura L.™. 61 


J. B. Dykes, 1861 
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“The Best Hymn-book Obtainable ” 


is the verdict of the Rev. Dr. Gordon, of the New Old South Church of Boston, 
which took a thousand copies immediately upon the issue of «IN EXCELSIS.” 


‘I beg to tell you in this ver unsolicited 
manner how greatly ‘IN EXCELSIS’ is 
being enjoyed by my people.”"—Pastor Hano- 


ver Street Cong'l Church, Milwaukee. 


‘* The chorus of approval has not one dis- 
cordant note."—Pastor First Cong'l Church, 
Munson, Mass. 


It is being mee by representative churches everywhere. Send for speci- 
men pages and particulars. Beautiful bindings, lowest prices, easiest tetms. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


‘I like everything about ‘IN EXCELSIS,’ 
outside and inside.”— Pastor Second Pres.. 
Church, Philadelphia. 

“It is enough to introduce a new era in 
congregational singing.''— Secretary Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. 














Death of Dr. Furber 


Daniel Little Furber, D. D., died at his 
home in Newton Center early last Sunday 
evening. He had been ill for several months, 
and for some time his friends had expected 
that he might pass away at any hour. The 
end came quietly, with only his faithful house- 
keeper and nurse by his side, just as the beli 
was ringing for the evening service. 

Dr. Farber was born in Sandwich, N. H., 
Oct. 14, 1820. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1843 and from Andover Seminary 
three years later. He was ordained and in- 
stalled with the First Church, Newton, Dec. 
1, 1847, remained its pastor till 1882, and was 
pastor emeritus till his death. Hehad a voice 
of rare sweetness and power and while in col- 
lege was musical instructor in a young ladies’ 
boarding school. He fell in love with the 
principal, Miss Maria Peabody, and was mar- 
ried to her in 1850. She was many years 
older than her husband, but their married 
life was singularly happy. She was a woman 
of rare excellences and graces, and her mem- 
ory is still fondly cherished in Newton and 
by a far wider circle. It was soon after her 
death in 1882 that Dr. Furber resigned his 
active pastorate. 

He was permitted to observe the silver an- 
niversary of his installation, and two years 
ago, Dec. 5, his semi-centennial. The public 
addresses on both occasions have been pre- 
served in book form. On the last Sunday in 
November, 1897, he preached again the first 
sermon of his pastorate. He was an intimate 
friend of Prof. E. A. Park of Andover and 
twice traveled abroad with him, the last time, 
in 1875, spending some time in Palestine. 

Dr. Furber is one of the most widely known 
of the Congregational clergymen of the last 
generation and retained the warm friendship 
of many to his latest years. We shall pub- 
lish a character sketch of him in a later 
issue. 


Christian Work and Workers 


The report of the Massachusetts State Ex- 
ecutive Y. M. C. A. Committee showed that 
there are in Massachusetts and Rhode [sland 
eighty-six associations, of which twenty-three 
are in educational institutions, three are for 
railroad men exclusively and the rest are local. 
Four new associations have been organized 
the past year. The total membership is 20,- 
500 and 117 salaried officials are employed. 





. Thirty buildings valued at $3,000,000 are dedi 


cated to this work. During the past year new 
buildings have been dedicated at Salem, Mass., 
and Bristol, R. I., and on several old mort- 
gages have beén liquidated, while the general 
expenses have been far more promptly met 
than in recent years. Last summer the work 
was extended into small towns, especially in 
the Berkshire hills and Cape Cod districts. 
As the result of these efforts there were thirty- 
one professed conversions. Work was car- 
ried on in Y. M. C. A. tents at the militia 
camps both in Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. The work for young men appeals with 
peculiar force to many mothers and sisters 
and there are at present fifty-three women’s 
auxiliaries with 7,455 members. The total 
number of meetings held by the various asso- 
ciations of the two States shows an average of 
ninety-nine each week in the past year. In 
113 Bible training classes are enrolled 1,000 
students of the Bible. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 





| Topic, Nov. 26-Dec. 2. Fitting Tokens of 


Gratitude to Gad. Ps. 116: 1-14; Luke 2: 
25-38; Phil. 4: 4-7. 
Those which mean something, cost something, 
and are appropriative in themselves. 
(for prayer meeting editorial see page 765.) 





Surely gratitude can find us fuel enough in 
the forests of memory to keep the fires of love 
always flaming.— SPURGEON. 
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Massachusetts Sunday Schools 


More than 350,000 persons are enrolled in 
the Sunday schools of this State. It was 
therefore an important assembly of their 
chosen representatives which filled Tremont 
Temple last week. It was the first annual 
meeting held in Boston since 1889, and it 
showed the great advance in the organization 
and work of the association during the decade. 
To the sociological student no factor in soci- 
ety has greater interest than the Sunday 
schools, for they represent the religious life 
of the home,-the church and the community. 
A larger number of families are represented 
in them than in any other single organization, 
if we except the public schools. 

The theme of the convention was well chosen 
and subdivided. It was The Sanday School 
Bible Service Considered: (1) The School— 
organized, conducted ; (2) The Book—beloved, 
believed, taught; (3) The Teacher—prepared, 
encouraged ; (4) The Result—to the church, to 
the community. 

The first meeting was on Tuesday afternoon, 
when Pres. G. W. Coleman introduced Mayor 
Quincy, who welcomed the delegates to the 
city. Dr. G. C. Lorimer made the principal 
address, ingeniously likening the Sunday 
school teacher to the poor wise man in Ecclesi- 
astes, who delivered the city, but whom no 
one remembered. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
led a solemn preparation service which fitly 
closed the opening session. The chief address 
of Tuesday evening was by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, New 
York, who emphasized hope and faith as es- 
sential to the victory for truth and urged 
thorough organization. 

Wednesday was crowded with sessions from 
8.30 A. M. till 9.30 Pp. M., and the brief recess 
for lunch and dinner were utilized for special 
conferences. The various departments had a 
hearing in the morning. Mrs. A. A. Stebbins 
described the progress of the Home Depart- 
ment, which she is engaged in extending. 
Many of the schools have a long list of mem- 
bers who cannot attend the sessions, but who 
regularly study the lessons at home. Dr. 
A. E. Danning presented the report of the 
Normal Department, whose seventy-seven 
classes reporting have a membership of about 
1,000. The aim of the committee is to havea 
normal class in every city and town in the 
commonwealth. Miss Bertha F. Vella spoke 
for the Primary Department. Under her effi- 
cient leadership thirty-eight unions have been 
formed. 

At the noon recess conferences on these de- 
partments were largely attended in different 
parts of the Temple, and their work was dis- 
cussed. Questions were freely asked and an- 
swered concerning the methods to be used in 
interesting families in home study of the 
Bible and in the preparation of teachers. 
From the interest manifested and the practi- 
cal questions asked it would appear that these 
conferences were among the most valuable 
features of the convention. 

State Secretary Conant’s report showed that 
there has been but little falling off in Sunday 
school attendance during the year, and that is 
mostly to be accounted for by the prevalence 
of rainy Sundays. He has been busy pushing 
all the departments of the work and with good 
results. Brief reports were given by repre- 
sentatives of a large proportion of the fifty 
districts into which the State is divided. 
Then followed a general view of the field, 
which was to have been given by Prof. H. M. 
Hamill of Illinois. But he had been called 
suddenly away by the death of his son, and 
his place was taken by Mr. Marion Lawrence 
of Ohio, who spoke effectively on The De- 
mands of the New Century. 

Two addresses by Dr. A. F. Schauffler of 
New York were the special feature of Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, and were rich in 
practical suggestions on the study of the les- 
son and the management of the Sunday school. 
Thursday’s bright skies increased the at- 


tendance till the closing session gathered an 
audience of Sunday school workers which 
was a rare sight and a splendid inspiration to 
speakers, who amply rewarded the great com- 
pany for assembling. Each speaker gave sug- 
gestions worthy to be treasured and sure to be 
valued and used by the representatives from 
Sunday schools all over the State. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb, speaking on The Bible Beloved, Be- 
lieved, magnified the Scriptures as the Word 
of God when in the hands of the teacher who 
has received the special power of the Holy 
Ghost. Mr. Marion Lawrence spoke wise 
words on organization and the relations be- 
tween local, State and national conventions. 
State and district organizations were ex- 
plained by speakers of experience in the 
work. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Philadelphia 
spoke impressively on leading janior children 
to Christ. Dr. C. R. Blackall of the Baptist 
Publication Society criticised at length some 
of the methods of lesson writers. 

Rev. Dr. John Potts of Toronto, chairman 
of the International Lesson Committee, made 
two able addresses, the first on The Outlook 
for the Uniform Lesson Scheme, and the sec- 
ond, which was the closing address of the 
convention, on Is the Sunday School Worth 
All It Costs ? Dr. Potts is physigally, intel- 
lectually and spiritually massive and alert, 
and his words were received with much en- 
thusiasm and frequent applause. 

The list of officers elected contains a num- 
ber of well known Congregationalists. The 
new president, Mr. C. V. S. Remington of 
Fall River, who has been for several years s8u- 
perintendent of the large Sunday school of 
the Central Congregational Church in that 
city, is one of the most diligent and devoted 
Sunday school workers in the State. Mr. 
W. N. Hartshorn, a prominent worker in the 
Ruggles Street Baptist Sunday schoo), Boston, 
was reelected chairman of the executive 
committee. He has done more than any 
other one man to bring the State organization 
up to its present efficiency. He has put into 
it every year of the last decade labor and 
money with a generosity and perseverance as 
great as he could have devoted to his own pri- 
vate business. Able business men who have 
been associated with him were also re-elected. 
The efficient secretaries, Mr. H. S. Conant 
and Miss Bertha F. Vella, will continue the 
work as heretofore. 

The association is in a healthy financial con- 
dition, having raised during the last year 
more than enough to meet its current ex- 
penses. It has carried for some years a debt 
of some $5,000, incurred in reorganizing it and 
in paying pledges to the International Con- 
vention. The greater part of it was pledged 
last week, two members of the committee 
giving $1,000 each. If the importance of this 
work to all the religious life of the State were 
realized, this debt would quickly be wiped 
out, and sufficient funds for the work, which 
is economically and wisely administered, 
would be furnished. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
convention was the noon conferences of vari- 
ous departments, led .by experts, giving op- 
portunity for questions on all methods and 
materials connected with the Sunday school. 
The social functions were also much enjoyed. 
Especial meution must be made of the ban- 
quet in Horticultural Hall on Wednesday 
evening, and the reception and collation at 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on Thurs- 
day evening, for college graduates connected 
with the Sunday school. The influence of the 
convention will bo felt in hundreds of Sunday 
schools throughout the State which sent the 
more than 1,300 delegates, and some good will 
reach even those which neglected to send rep- 
resentatives. - A. E. D. 





Exchange not today’s happiness for tomor- 
row’s anxieties. 
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One More Look 


What Is Planned for Weman 

The elevation of the home life is a distinctive aim 
of this paper. Woman’s place in the household ang 
in the busy world is never neglected. Her repre. 
sentatives find regular hearing in these columns. 
Stories and poetry, mothers’ council and health 
talks, housewifery and home-making are the range 
for the pens of our contributors. 

And The Congregationalist of 1900 will give you 
an introduction to some of the 

NOTABLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME 

The life and work of Julia Ward Howe are so far 
famous as to make their treatment of great inter- 
est. Add the fact that it is a long-time conte mpo- 
rary and close friend, Mary A. Livermore, who wil} 
contribute this appreciative sketch and its value is 
the more enhanced. 

Another woman in this notable series will be Jane 
Addams. Hu}! House has become synonymous with 
the highest development of the college settlement 
idea. Miss Addams is largely responsible for it, 
Her career will be presented by John P. Gavitt. 
Octavia Hill will be introduced to our readers 
through the facile pen of Frances J. Dyer. Other 
names to be anticipated are Annie M. Reynolds, 
Baroness Burdett-Couts, and Pundita Ramabai. 

The large company of women readers of The 
Congregationalist have friends. They in turn have 
other friends, and so on, etc. If this constituency 
will say to their friends what we have here said to 
them, much will be said to the point. And into 
each home will go the splendid contribution of this 
paper during the next year. 

We may have made some passing allusion to it 
before, but lest some one should overlook it until 
its real value for ’99 is lost, we say: THIS JOUR- 
NAL FOR 1900 FOR $2.00 IN CHURCH CLUBS and 
THE REST OF THIS YEAR FREE TO ALL NEW 8UB- 
SCRIBERS. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. vf Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


a enDemenEns ORAL HOME MisstOowaRy Socigty 
iy) by the ia in Massachusetts (and in Massachusette 
pA by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. Congreguional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, hitvotery : Rev in B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

my K HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
hmembersp, 61-00; House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
1.00; life mie De Waite: , $20. 00. * Con 

cauliees solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Whi Treasurer. 

AMERICAN Soane OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congre; tional House, Boston. Frank 
aH. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charles KE. Swett Pablishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Yor » Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second_ St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

bbe at 8 eos RD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
gies al Hou Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. "Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCTATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelis ¢ and educational at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and C Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. 5 x ma be ae either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hu Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty. Seccea 8t., Now oy ork City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Seiupere SooIRTy 


yw =< Parson e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., ; Charles E. Hope. », Treasurer United 
Charities oe Bull ng, New York; George A. Hood, 


Congregational House, Boston. ‘Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY ancinding 
former New West Education a. Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. ty-seven Con 

tional Colleges and a in ‘Saen Sta 

‘en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congre 
tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. ae ate D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 

retary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New Hingland Superintendent, Congregational 
House Bosto 

THE Oomunwbations:, CHURCH UNION of Boston 

and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sane y Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. Dari Pres.: C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; J. J. 

hast, Milk St. Boston, 

NATIONAL CouNcIL’s MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
- aged and disabled ministers aad apenas 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. 
nog > Ct.; 

a 


chartered under the laws of the. Stale of mnesticut 
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Life 
Meetings and Events to Come 
MrvierERe. MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 27 
aah yh M. Speaker, Pres. G. Btenley Hall of Clark 
University. Subject, Gomme Applications of the New 
Psy chology to Religion 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 


auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hail, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


INSTALLATION AT STAMFORD, CT. 
BY REV. GERALD H. BEARD 
The First Church, Stamford, Ct., was filled 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 14, at the meeting of 


the council called to advise the church in the 
examination of its pastor-elect, W. J. Long, 
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Ph. D., with a view to his ordination and in- 
stallation. The council was a representative 
one, including fourteen neighboring churches, 
besides First Chureb, Northfield, Park Church, 
Hartford, and Rev. Samuel Scoville, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott and Professor Churchill of An- 
dover—in all some thirty persons. Dr. Frank 
Russell was moderator. 

The action of the church and society in call- 
ing Mr. Long was read and also a vote of the 
church expressing its satisfactlon with his 
statement of belief, as outlined, and its wish 
to accord to him the same intellectual liberty 
that they claim for themselves. Among the 
usual credentials presented was the license to 
preach granted by the Andover Association 
last year. A statement was then heard from 
Mr. Long reviewing his Christian experience 
from the time of his first personal recognition 
of God and his emancipation from the Catholic 
church and the idea of arbitrary external au- 
thority to his determination, ‘‘as a believer in 
Christ, to preach Christ and to ask ordination 
as a minister of Christ.” Instead of a formal 
statement of theological belief he read a paper, 
which might almost be called a sermon, on 
The Revelation of God. It dealt with four as- 
pects of the revelation: God in himself, in the 
nature of things, in the- conscience and in 
Jesus Christ. 

The council was greatly impressed by the 
splendid personality of the candidate, the pro- 
fundity and clearness of his statements and, 
perhaps, most of all by his evident spirituality, 
loyalty to Christ and vitality of belief and 
purpose. So strong and general was this im- 
pression that several who had come to the 
council knowing nothing beyond newspaper 
reports of Mr. Long and prepared to question 
his fitness for the work of the Congregational 
ministry, after seeing and hearing him did not 
eare to question further. Although, for the 
sake of the fullest freedom, a motion to dis- 
pense with the roll-call for the purpose of 
questioning was withdrawn, but few of the 
delegates availed themselves of the oppor- 
unity. When in private session, however, 
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the council recalled Mr. Long, and he was 
asked at length about his Cambridge experi- 
ence and some of his theological positions. 
Though, perhaps, less assertive in manner 
than formerly, his frank and earnest answers 
showed that his theology had changed but lit- 
tle during the last year anda half. As to the 
eternity of punishment, the infallibility of the 
Scriptures and other beliefs, he openly denies 
what others often are silent about. On other 
points, such as the complete historicity of the 
gospels and the relation of Pauline theology 
to the teachings of Jesus, perhaps fewer 
would agree with him. But the Christliness 
of his spirit and the constructive character of 
his work and purpose were so apparent that 
the heartiest satisfaction as to his fitness for 
the duties of the Christian ministry was ex- 
pressed, and the vote to proceed with ordina- 
tion and installation was unanimous. 

After intermission and an excellent supper, 
services were held in the church, with sermon 
by Prof. J. W. Churchill, D. D., and prayer by 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., of Greenwich. 

The church is united and enthusiastic in the 
welcome to its new leader, and no one ex- 
pressed satisfaction in the abundant evidence 
of new life more heartily than the former be- 
loved pastor, Rev. Samuel Scoville. 


DEDICATION OF PAWTUCKET CHURCH, 
LOWELL 

“The king is dead! Long live the king! 
Old things have passed away, behold all 
things have become new.”’ With these words 
began the formal rites which dedicated a new 
house of worship in Lowell, Nov. 16. The old 
sanctuary, supposed to have been built in 
1792, was removed in 1794 to the spot where its 
more than a century of service was terminated 
by its removal in the spring of 1898 to make 
room for the new church, and has now been 
demolished that its successor is ready for a 
much larger service. The old house was for 
more than half its life the West Congrega- 
tional Church of Dracut, but the growth of 
Lowell made necessary the annexation of its 
vicinity, and it became the Pawtucket Church 
of Lowell. Although services were held from 
the beginning, there was no settled pastor un- 
til 1821, when Rev. Reuben Sears came. His 
successors have been Rev. Messrs. S. G. 
Pierce, Tobias Pinkham, Joseph Merrill, 
Brown Emerson, P. B. Fiske, Joseph Board- 
man, C. H. Wilcox and the present pastor, 
Rev. W. D. Leland. At the beginning of An- 
dover Seminary the students who supplied the 
pulpit used to ride over on horseback, and for 
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their two sermons on Sunday would receive 
“two dollars and found.” 

Twelve years ago the need of larger and 
more modern conveniences became evident, 
and the energetic pastor of that time, Rev. 
C. H. Willcox, began the collection of funds, 
inspiring men, women and children in the 
church and out of it to commence bank ac- 
counts and make pledges until, at his removal 
to New Jersey in 1892, one-half the amount 
necessary was on hand. The new pastor, Mr. 
Leland, proved a worthy successor, and after 
unwearied efforts for six years now beholds 
his labors crowned with success. The entire 
cost, including the furnishings, was $30,000, 
and of this sum less than $5,000 remain to be 
raised ; the value of small gifts is illustrated 
in the children’s penny collections, which 
have amounted, with interest, to over $1,000. 
The memory of several little ones of the Sun- 
day school is perpetuated by the large win- 
dow opposite the pulpit, representing Christ, 
the Consoler, the gift of the bereaved mothers. 
Another large window, representing The Res- 
urrection, is the gift of the friends of Rev. 
Elias Mason, whose services as stated supply 
are lovingly remembered in the church. A 
pleasant act on the part of a sister church was 
the gift of a communion table by the Highland 
Church. 

The church is of brick and is divided on 
the main floor into three sections: the audito- 
rium, whose pews and finish are of quartered 
oak, a chapel or S. S. room which can be united 
with the auditorium by opening the sliding 
doors, and a third section divided into ladies’ 
parlor and pastor’s study. The finish of 
chapel and parlor is of ash. The floors of all 
sections are of hard wood. Beneath these 
rooms are the ladies’ kitchen, the rooms for 
infant classes and a large room in which a 
good number of guests can be quickly served 
at supper. Already the capacity of the room 
has been thoroughly tested at the recent meet- 
ing of Andover Conference to which the Lowell 
churches belong. A new organ adds both in 
beauty and helpfulness in worship to the new 
church. 

Mr. Leland has proved the man for the occa- 
sion in a most providential manner, and so 
thoroughly has his heart entered the work 
that it was not easy for him to restrain his 
emotion at the dedication services. Most ap- 
propriately the sermon of dedication was 
preached by the former pastor, Rev. C. H. Will- 
cox, while all the churches of the vicinity were 
represented on the program and in the audi 
ence. This is the only church of any kind on 
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this bank of the river, and as this section of 
the city is rapidly growing a successful future 
is confidently anticipated. The seating capac- 
ity of the auditorium is 500. G. H. J. 


CHURCH AND COLLEGE CO-OPERATION IN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Last July a council at Eastern Avenue 
Church advised, after a prolonged session, 
that the resignation of Rev. R. H. Bosworth 
be accepted, voted its cordial indorsement of 
the pastor and appointed a committee; with 
Rey. S. H. Woodrow of Hope Charch as chair- 
man, to formulate some plan for the future of 
the church. The committee has labored faith- 
fully and has succeeded in launching a plan, 
the working out of which will be watched 
with interest. Located in a residence section 
of.the city, where few but working people 
with moderate incomes reside, the church has 
become heavily crippled with debt, and thus 
was in no condition to call another pastor. 
On the other hand, the Bible Normal College 
stands for an idea that offers help and change 
in church work, and it has been looking for 
an opportunity to work out itsidea. ~ 

It has been arranged, therefore, that the 

college shall assume charge of the church for 
a year, providing a pastor, Bible school super- 
ntendent and instructors for the training of 
teachers. In place of the regular morning 
preaching service, followed by Sunday school, 
a morning Bible service has been inaugurated 
with a sermon to children, after which the 
congregation is divided into classes for the 
lesson study. The sessions continue one hour 
and a half from ten o’clock, and thus avoid 
the difficulties of a fatigued and hungry mem- 
bership. Prof. G. W. Pease will preach ser- 
mons upon simple topics: The Boy Who 
Helped, The Girl Who Remembered, The Boy 
Who Was Always True, etc., and the first of 
them on Sunday, Oct. 22, was listened to with 
genuine interest. The great object of the col- 
lege is to have the children learn to love the 
church and to grow up with its full sympathy. 
When the committee made its report to the 
council a fellowship meeting was held and 
some of the city pastors spoke. 

An effort will be made to have the local 
churches take up special collections for the 
benefit of Eastern Avenue. The church has 
agreed to give $300 a year to the college, and 
will endeavor to settle its indebtedness. 
There will be a preaching service every Sun- 
day evening, followed by a meeting of the 
C. E. Society. Rev. J. W. Conklin has been 
chosen by the college as pastor. D. 


AN OHIO ANNIVERSARY 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the church 
in Sylvania, O., Nov. 5-9, was made of especial 
attractiveness by combining with it the au- 
tumn meeting of the Toledo Congregational 
Association, of which this church is the old- 
est in that body. An unusual feature of the 
church’s statement of belief was a resolution 
embodying a temperance pledge required on 
the part of the charter members and of 
new members to be received. The list of the 
original thirty-seven members was largely of 
Congregationalists, but the chursh fellow- 
shiped with the neighboring Presbyterians. 
A little later the presbytery to which the 
church belonged sent out resolutions forbid- 
ding the employment of ministers not previ- 
ously indorsed by the presbytery. The church 
at Sylvania refused to abide this action and 
after a protest withdrew in 1844 and organized 
asthe First Congregational Church of Sylvania. 
A new church building was occupied for 
meetings in 1851. After a struggle, in 1853, 
the church voted to become “ wholly a New 
England Congregational church.” 

Rev. W. A. Cutler became pastor in 1898. 
Great thrift has marked the present relation. 
About $500 have been expended upon the 
building, substantial additions have been 
made atevery communion. The anniversary 
sermon was preached by Dr. D. L. Leonard of 
Oberlin. The general topic of the program 
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was The Christian. A banquet, with many 
speakers from Toledo, closed the most de- 
lightfal and profitable session of the associ- 
ation seen for years. G. A. B. 


GREENVILLE’S LONG PASTORATE 


Rev. G. F. Merriam of Greenville was dis- 
missed by council at the close of a thirty-five 
years’ pastorate, Oct. 31. At the time of his 
settlement the town was a part of Mason, his 
native place. Completing his education at 
Amherst College and New York Theological 
Seminary, he came at once to work among his 
own people. His marriage and the bringing 
up of four children to maturity, each receiv- 
ing a liberal education—two sons being gradu- 
ates of Amherst and the daughter being a 
graduate of Middlebury College and all three 
sons having received additional education at 
professional schools, the three professions of 
medicine, theology and law being represented 
—constitute a record of importance in the 
community. 

The results of the council bear witness to 
Mr. Merriam’s ability, his steadfast adherence 
to sound theological views, his interest in the 
churches of the State and conference, and his 
devotion to his brethren of the ministerial as- 
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sociation, of which he has been the faithful 
scribe for more than a score of years. His 
leadership in matters of public interest has 
been marked, especially in educational lines, 
the establishment of a public library, a sav- 
ings bank and other movements in this vicin- 
ity. Moreover, he has represented the town 
in the legislature. He was often sought for 
his judgment and fidelity in financial matters, 
and more than $15,000 have passed under his 
administration into this and neighboring 
churches from estates. 

For a number of years he supplied the 
eburch in New Ipswich in connection with 
his own work and was called far and wide on 
errands of helpfulness. Many are the tender 
testimonials to his faithfulness by those who 
have grown gray under his ministry, and 
strong argument was used to urge him to con- 
tinue as pastor emeritus. His thoughtful 
kindness persuaded his judgment in deciding 
it would be better for his successor for him to 
be released. Wherever may be his next work 
the blessing of this region will follow him. 

D4 A 


REVIVAL IN TWO CAMBRIDGE CHURCHES 

A series of revival meetings, in which Rev. 
Burton Minard of Lewiston, Me., assisted, 
has just closed after a period of four weeks. 
Hope Congregational and the First Free 
Baptist Churches united in the movement, 
and the results were beneficial to both. Mr. 
Minard’s wide experience in country and 
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city revival work recommend him for eg 
careful work. His earnest preaching holds 
the attention of both old and young. 

The work was so carefully done, Without 
excitement or undue influence, that the 
tors of the churches feel that it ought to be 
of permanent benefit to the converts ang 
church members. One of the striking fe. 
tures of the meetings was the perfect har. 
mony between the united churches, Every 
energy was bent toward the saving of mep. 
The pastors, Rev. Messrs. C. M. Carpenter 
and B. M. Osgood, are earnest workers, and 
this, added to their personal friendship, gop. 
tributed much to the helpfulness of the 
meetings. 


OP SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A renewed midweek meeting conducted by 
a Massachusetts church. 

Three ‘‘forward movements” in \ ermont, 
[See Broadside, p. 773 ] 

Ministerial bodies in Iowa take action to 
prevent unprepared candidates from receiy. 
ing ordination. 

Men’s clubs newly organized in many places, 

New Jersey items present an instance of 
true comity. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

Professor Beckwith has completed his course of 
apologetics, and begins theology this week.—The 
Seniors have ended a course in the style of spoken 
discourse by a study of English and American 
orators. They next begin the analysis of the ser. 
mon.——Several students are supplying in neigh- 
boring churches. One of the post-graduate men 
goes to Presque Isle, Me.——The Juniors recently 
spent an evening in a Shakespearean reading with 
Professor Sewall. 


Andover 


Professor Churchill has materially changed his 
course in homiletics, and is using chiefly the “ lab- 
oratory method.” Two hours each week are given 
to actual preaching for criticism, one hour to ser 
mon outlines and ceclamations and one to a lee- 
ture on theory.——At a recent meeting of the Soci- 
ety of Inquiry Messrs. Snell and Carey read papers 
on the history of the society and the work of some 
of its great missionaries.——Nearly all the men of 
the Middle Class are doing practical Christian 
work hereabouts on Saturdays and Sundays. - 

Hartford 


Rev.8. Andrews, D. D., recently addressed the 
Junior Cla on the Cironology of the Life of Christ. 
—Professor Walker has been appointed secretary 
of the board of Amherst trustees.——This week’s 
seminar discussed The Scriptures and [nspiration 
—~Hartford is one of the contributors to the fel- 
lowship in Christian arch logy at Rome.—tThe 
Educational Features of the Social Life of the Sem- 
inary was the theme discussed at the last students’ 
conference.——At general exercises last week Miss 
Stevens gave an essay and hymn analysis, and Mr. 
Treat preached.—Mr. Trout, delegate to the re- 
cent conference of seminary Y. M. C. A.’s, gave & 
report of the conference Friday evening. 

Yale 

The recent action of the students with regard to 
scholarship aid is the subject of much discussion 
and general commendation throughout the univer 
sity.——Word comes from the Edueation Society 
that its appropriations will be cut again this year to 
$50 for each applicant.—Professor Porter has 10 
graduate students in an interesting study of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Old festament. 
——A large proportion of the late Professor Har- 
ris’s library has been given to the university and 
Divinity School libraries and the rest will be 
given to students. 

Oberlin 

Much interest is manifested in the lectures 00 
Christianity and Buddhism given by President Bar- 
rows. The Life of Buddha and the Life of Christ 
and The Death of Buddha and the Death of Christ 
are subjects already given, and the four re maining 
topics are The Doctrines of Soul Life Among the 
Buddhists and Christians, Buddbism and Christian 
Ethics, Buddhism in China and Japan and the Pro- 
per Attitude of Christianity Toward Buddhism. 
Council Hall is crowded at every lecture.—Sinee 
the Y. M. C. A. Conference the topics for discussion 
at the prayer meeting have been: Personal Bible 
Study, Devotional Prayer and Christian Reverence. 
—A Bible class for regular devotional study has 
been organized.—Preparations are being made 
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for the annual Thanksgiving Party, at which the 
students entertain the faculty and their wives. It 

3 Thanksgiving night.—Rev. J. A. Jenkins 
of the Middle Class is supplying at Burton, O. 


Pacific 


pr. Bevan visited the seminary on his return to 
australia, and addressed the students.—G. H. 
Wilbur is invited to the stated supply of the church 
st Lorin. —W. E. Eckles succeeds Mr. Wilbur at 
Port Costa.—The theological seminar, having 
reviewed various theories of the atonement, has 
now begun the preparation, by each student, of an 
original essay on the doctrine, under the weekly 
criticism of professor and fellow. students.—The 
seminary “ conference ” of professors and students 
considered methods of dealing with Christian Sci- 
ence, etc.—-The students’ prayer meeting meets 
daily in the dormitory after dinner—a helpful 
meeting—-Dr. McLean’s “familiar talks,” em- 
podying the results of his pastoral experience, have 


pegua. 


CLUBS 


Mass.—The subject of the last meeting of the 
Essex Club was Our Public Schools and Their Meth- 
ods of Instruction. The speakers were: Princi- 
pals H. C. Childs of the High School, Swampscott; 
F, M. Collester of the High School, Salem, and 
W. P. Beckwith of the State Normal School, Salem. 


Pa.—The Pittsburg Club gathered Nov. 21 at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Harlow for its sixth 
annual meetiog. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


Noponset. The work of the new pastorate shows 
vigor on the part of the pastor, Rev. E. L. Noble, 
and interest among the people. The congregations 
and attendance at meetings have been especially 
encouraging. 

Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 789 and page 790.) 

NEWTON.—Auburndale. At the annual meeting 
responses from 178 ef the 382 members were 
heard at the roll-call, and messages were received 
from 30 others. Reports were made by the vari- 
ous organizations. The benevolences from all 
sources amounted to $4,741, and of this amount 
$2,206 were for the foreign work. 


BROCKTON.—Porter used its new organ for the 
first time in @ chureh service on a recent Sunday- 
itwas a great day. At the five o’clock vespers the 
audience numbered over 1,500, and several hundred 
were turned away. At all the services of the day, 
including the Sunday school, the audiences aggre- 
gated 3,200. The vesper services are followed by 
an after meeting of 20 minutes for prayer and tes- 
timony. The vespers will not contain any startling 
features, but will be made dignified and worshipful. 

DEDHAM.—First. Rev. J. B. Seabury, who re- 
tires from this pastorate, received, recently, the 
unanimolis and hearty approval of church and 
council for his 16 years of successful and faithful 
service. Mr. Seabury is held in high esteem by the 
citizens of Dedham of whatever faith, and there is 
universal and sincere regret at his departure. 
Strong as pastor and preacher, he is well equipped 
for future service among the churches. 

LUDLOW.— Union has organized a Men’s Improve- 
ment Club to improve the social, moral and reli- 
gious life of the community. The Sunday evening 
service is expected to profit largely by the new 
movement. Regular week evening meetings will 
be held semi-monthly. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD.—A Men’s League has 
been organized to render social and financial aid. 
An interesting course of lectures has been ar- 
ranged. Rey. R. W. Dunbar is pastor. 


GREENFIELD.—Second. The pastor, Rev. G. G. 
Atkins, has just finished five successful years here. 
The debt of $1,600 and the expense of new heating 
4pparatus are both provided for by the raising of 
$3,000. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—First. Work is prospering , 
under the new pastor, Rev. W. H. Butler, and the 
old church seems to be entering upon a new era of 
Prosper‘ty. A church fair has been recently held 
Which was largely patronized by summer residents. 
In the death of Dr. L. D. Woodbridge not only the 
church and college lose one who has labored most 
faithtully and unselfishly as deacon and professor, 
but the churches of Berkshire feel his loss as that 








of one who in all his life sought first the kingdom 
of heaven. He was one of the best known physi- , 
clans in the State. He wasa graduate of Williams, | 
1872, and since 1884 had filled the chair of anat- | 
omy and physiology there. At the funeral a large ' 
concourse of people padd their tribute to his exem- | 
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plary life in the community. Presifient Carter gave 
the funeral address. . 


South WILLIAMSTOWN.—Rev. J. E. Fisher, who 
has come to feel the need of quiet and rest after his 
arduous labors ia Omaha, Neb, and Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been secured by the church to act as 
pastor during the next year. It is believed that 
Mr. Fisher will bring a blessing to the people in 
this beautiful Berkshire valley, while at the same 
time he gains streogth and vigor from the bracing 
air. 


NorTH ADAMS.—A number of copies of Willianf 
N. Clark’s What Shall We Think of Christianity? 
have been distributed among the members of the 
church, and as it is considered section by section at 
the midweek meeting is proving to be a fruitful 
theme. A similar use of Dr. Gordon’s Immortality 
and the New Theodicy his convinced the church 
that by some such method this meeting may be 
given a vitality and naturalness which are so fre- 
quently lacking under the old routine. 


BANGOR.—Central. For many years Dr. Field 
has conducted a course of popular lectures, pre- 
vious to last year when he retired. The pressure 
has been so great upon him, however, that he has 
re-entered the field. The course opened this year 
with an address by Senator Frye on The Philip- 
pines. The speaker, having been a peace commis- 
sioner, was well prepared on the question.——The 
Y.M.C A, closes its year with all expenses paid, 
and begins the new year with a small balance. 


HALLOWELL.—Supt. 8. H. Hadley of the McAu- 
ley Mission, New York, led a series of meetings 
early m October which quickened the spiritual life 
ofthe church. Sunday evening vesper services are 
held with music by a large chorus. The Boys’ Bri- 
gade has 25 members and the Girls’ Brigade has 
20. A Ladies’ Society has been formed for home 
and foreign work. Rev. J. R. Boardman is pastor. 


WATERVILLE.—The C. E. Society has provided 
the church with hymnals, and the Sunday school 
bas furnished itself with new song-books. It will 
also present the church w‘th offertory plates, and 
the Juniors will give a fine revised Bible for the 
pulpit. The debt of $2,000 has been all pledged. 
The pastor is Rev. E. L. Marsh. 

PRESQUE IsLE.—Rey. Charles Harbutt has 
preached his farewell sermon, and a pleasant re- 
ception has been given bim and his wife. They 
have already gone to Portland. 

PORTLAND — Williston, Dr. Smith Baker, pas- 
tor, has raised $750 for the support of a foreign 
missionary appointed under the “forward move- 
ment” plaa. 

Elisworth has just held a union meeting with 
large attendance to protest against the seating of 
Congressman Roberts. —JIn Carratunk and The 
Forks Mrs Gray and Miss Cochrane are holding 
evangelistic meetings..—Island Falls has receivid 
about 700 volumes for a library from Prof. J. W. 
Chickering, who preached here nearly 40 years 
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ago.—Mrs. Carrie B. Thwing of Cleveland, O., left 
a legacy of $3,000 to the Farmington church, to be 
paid after the death of her mother.——Rev. William 
Williams of Oldtown has organized among the 
young people a Twentieth Century Club with 32 
members.——Rey. W. H. Teel has preached his 
farewell sermen at Sscond Church, Wells, after 
three years of service. 


New Hampshire 


SOMERSWORTH has been the recipient of a gen- 
erous gift. Mrs. Sarah R. Shapleigh has presented 
an elegant silver individual communion service set 
in memory of her husband, the-late J. B. Shapleigh. 
The set consists of three silver frames, each con- 
taming sixty silver chalices, and a silver filler with 
silver bowl. The church is in excellent condition. 
Prayer and preaching services are well attended. 
Moreover, few churches have stronger and more 
loyal friends who from time to time testify of their 
love by gifts. Rev. Henry Hyde is pastor. 


EAST JAFFREY has been greatiy helped by a 
week of special meetings recently. The Congre- 
gational church invited the other evangelical 
churches and the meetings were practically union. 
Rev. W. G. Poor, formerly of Keene, tendered his 
services and presented the truth with convicting 
power. Many were led to a larger life. 

HoPpkKINTON.—At the recent annual roll-call about 
75 wére present and many letters were read. By 
request of the pastor, Rev. J. 8. Curtis, several 
short papers were specially prepared and read on 
Sunday School Work, Church Sociables and Church 
Members. An excellent dinner and a social hour 
preceded the formal exercises. 

BROOKLINE’s meeting house had a narrow escape 
from serious fire disaster during the morning serv- 
ice, Nov. 12. Smoke was detected, and on investi- 
gation a curtain ip the large vestry near the fur 
nace was discovered aflame. 

LisBon.—Rev. R. ©. Bryant, who has just begun 
work under favoring circumstances, comes directly 
from West Somerville, Mass., where he supplied for 
five months very acceptably the pulpit of the Day 
Street Church during the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, in the Philippines. Heisa 
graduate of Lafayette College and of Auburn Sem- 
inary. 

Wilmot has repaired its horse sheds.——Hin sdale 
has recently been thoroughly repaired and rededi- 
cated.— Pembroke’s church and chapel, through 
the generosity of Mr. G. P. Little, now have elec- 
tric lights ——Io Canterbury a store and hall at the 
railway station are being transformed into an audi- 
torium to be used for religious worship —— Meredith 
and Hudson have both recently held festivals of 
considerable profit in all ways, including financial. 
—tThe Salmon Falls people were recently enter- 
tained enjoyably at the parsonage.——The Tilton 
church ladies have lately entertained the seminary 
students who worship with them. 


Vermont 
(See Broadside, pages 772 and 773-4 


I 








ROYAL 


BAKING 


POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short — 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





Connecticut 
[For other news see page 789.) © 

New HAVEN.—Center. The new features this 
fall are mainly in the direction of Biblical instruc. 
tion. The Sunday afternoon vesper service, of a 
popular character, has become @ permanent serv- 
lice —— United is falling in more each year with 
modern methods. The pleasant Sunday afternoon 
services, like those of last year, mainly for moth- 
ers, have been started. In connection with the 
Sunday school a normal class is conducted one 
evening a week by Mr. P. H. Ralph of the Divinity 
School. The course of Sunday evening lectures on 
ethical and economic questions, presented by emi- 
nent speakers from far and near, will be continued 
this wiater.——Taylor Memorial regrets the de- 
parture of Dr. A. M. Hall, who has served as acting 
pastor for over two years, in response to a unani- 
mous call to the First Church of Springfield, Ill. 
Rev. C. 8S. Macfarland of Yale is supplying the pul- 
pit.—Plymouth’s new $100,000 brown-stone edi- 
fice is assuming form and will be occupied in the 
early spring. Dr. McLane has a three months’ 
leave of absence and will travel in Palestine. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


MIDDLETOWN.—North Street has just celebrated 
the 10th anniversary with attractive services, 
Nov. 12 an able commemorative sermon was 
preached by the first pastor, Rev. L. E. Davis, now 
of Pennsylvania. In the evening the present pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Morton, preached. Monday even- 
ing Rev. R. B. Clark of Goshen gave an admirable 
address upon Music to an audience which crowded 
the audience-room. Tuesday evening the pastors 
of the city gave delightful witness to the worth of 
Christian fellowship. Wedoesday evening was set | 
apart for a reunion of the members of the church. 
Thursday evening a most hopefal and inspiring ser- | 
mon was given by Dr. Lyman Abbott. The record | 
of 10 years is full of encouragement. The past | 
year shows e-pecial progress. A good number have 
been added to the membership, which now approxi- 
mates 200. The society has built a neat, attractive 
and commodious parsonage upon the lot next to the 
eburch. 












































New Jersey 


ASBURY PARK.—Nov.6 a council called by this 
chureb, acting on the advice of a previous council, 
met in New York to advise in relation to the resig- 
nation of Rev. H. T. Widdemer as pastor, and, 
after hearing all the statements that the church by 
its representatives and the retiring pastor chose to 
make, and after full consideration of the case as 
presented to the council, reached the following re 
sult, which was concurred in by every member of 

« the council: 


The council recognizes that the pulpit of the 
church at Asbury Park is vacant and approves the 
action of the church in accepting the resignation 
of Rev. Howard T. Widdemer. Concerning the 
usual papers to the retiring pastor, the council ex- 
presses itself as follows: It has not entered into 
any examination of the facts in dispute at Asbury 
Park, and was expressly asked not to do so by the 
committee of the church. I¢ therefore utters no 
judgment concerning them. It gladly recognizes 
that Mr. Widdemer has the reputation of being an 
able and eloquent preacher, and that he is a man 
of energy and activity. 

Without expressing any opinion on disputed ques- 
tions, and therefore without commending him to 
the churches, we assure him of our best wishes 
and 2a earnest desire to help him in any way in 
our power. Both to him and the church we extend 
our sympathy, and we assure both of our earnest 
desire to help them in such way as shall best ena- 
ble them to serve the Master and advance his 
kingdom. 





Pennsylvania 


ALLEGHENY.—Plymouth celebrated its 40th an- 
niversary on a recent Sunday and the following 
Thursday. The pastor, Rev. A. H. Claflin, preached 
on Looking Backward and What Next. The church 
rejoices in its prosperity, spiritually and financially. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
(For other news see page 790. } 

CLEVELAND.—The November Ministers’ Meeting 
was largely attended. Rev. H.O. Allen of Hud- 
son read a brilliant review of Dr. Munger’s Life of 
Bushnell.——Park. Rev. I. D. Phillips has begun 
his pastorate.—— Lakewood has recently celebrated 
its sixth anniversary, Nov. 9. 

RUGGLES has spent $250 in interior renovation, 
without reducing current expense or benevolence. 
—Steubenville adopts the pledge and percentage 
system of benevolence.——Rev. L. R. Royce of 
Greenwich preaches at the neighboring Ripley 
Church Sunday morning before his own service.— 
At Lorain Hey. A. E. Thomson began his pastorate + 
Nov. 1. 
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ROCKFORD.—Second has just celebrated its 
golden anniversary with exercises on four days. 
Asa souvenir of the occasion, one of the local papers 
presented copies of large sheets bearing fine like- 
nesses of all the former pastors, charter members 
and pictures of the old meeting house, the next one 
as it burned and the present house. The subjects 
before the various sessions were: Music, Young 
People, Women’s Work, The Sunday School, Pas- 
tors, Contemporary Churches and Congregatéonal- 
ism. Dr. F. H. Woodbury preached the sermon. 
The memorial address of President Barrows of 
Oberlin in honor of his brother, the late Rev. W. M. 
Barrows, a former pastor, was a notable tribute. 
Rev. W. C. Haskell is the present pastor. 


ROSEVILLE.—The meeting house and parsonage 
narrowly escaped burning recently. An indebted- 
ness, outstanding for some time, has recently been 
provided for and now, under the aggressive leader- 
ship of the ladies, a new $250 heating plant is being 
putin. Rev. W. W. Bolt is pastor. 

Michigan 


SuTTONS Bay dedicated a convenient edifice, 
Nov. 12. The church cost $1,600, and with $400 
aid from the Building Society it was dedicated with- 
out debt. Rev. Demas Cochlin preached. Upon 
the same day 14 members were added on confes- 
sion. The church is now pastorless but has been in 
charge of Mr. Sherman Divine, a student in McCor- 
mick Seminary, during the summer. To him is due 
largely the erection of the new house, and also the 
freedom from debt. This is the only English-speak- 
ing church here. It will be yoked with Omena. 


Continued on page 793. 
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‘*The Thorn Comes Forth 
With Point Forward.’’ 


The thorn point of disease 
is an ache or pain. But the 
blood is the feeder of the 
whole body. Purify it with 
Hood’s Sarsaparillla. Kid- 
neys, liver and stomach will 
at once respond. No thorn 
in this point. 

Blood Poison—“‘ J lived in a bed of 
fire for years owing to blood poisoning that 
followed small pox. It broke out all over 
my body, itching intensely. Tried doctors 
and hospitals in vain. I tried Hood's Sar- 
saparllla. It helped. I kept at it and was 
entirely cured. I could go on the house- 
tops and shout about it.”” Mrs. J. T. 
Williams, Carbondale, Pa. 


Hoods Sarsaparill 











Never ois 
Hood’s Pills cure liver r ills; the non4 irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Tareere rilla. 











was to 
“ Feed t 


Keeping the Peace, 


Before George Du Maurier created Trilby he 
achieved some fame as the author of a recipe 
for keeping peace in families. 


The good wife 
apply the prescription, and it read, 
he Brute!” 












You see how important a part in the great 
drama of life can be assigned to the sideboard. 
We keep the peace in thousands of homes by 
bringing sideboards down within easy reach 
of the smallest purse. 

Here is one out of a collection of over 430 
designs. It shows the direction in which things 
are moving. Notice that we are now including 


the cabinet drawer in these inexpensive sideboards. 


Note, too, the 54-inch mirror and 60inch linen drawer. The carvings on the 


pillars, panels and gallery are very unusual in such low-priced work. 











































PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
| R| Women’s 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
Children’s Shoes 


Ta OTS! Fo Fo 
PREMIUM OFFER 


To induce you tointroduce Trilby 
to your friends. 


‘Teed by Everybody. Price 25c. 


We give this Elegant Desk, 
Mahogany finished ‘in best 
manner and brass trimmed, for 
selling 40 bottles Trilby Polish. 


A Beautiful Decorated Dinner 
set of 60 pieces for selling 40 bottles 
Trilby Polish Worth $10.00. 


A Solid Oak i — with velvet cushions and brass rod for selling 
40 bottles Trilby Polish 


This Leather Snap-Shot Camera given for selling 12 bottles Trilby Polish. 
Many other attractive premiums for selling 12 bottles. 


Send for Premium List"F ree 


Why not get one of these high-class presents by 
a few hours’ work among your friends ? 


GOODRICH POLISH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Premium Office, 50 State St., Boston. 











Worth $3.00. 
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Continued from page 792 North: Cafolina for rest and recuperation. His ee Peeees 
eee service on this field and in the interests of the de- - ai ted iid 
Wisconsin nomination in the State has been peculiarly valua- 
APPLETON begins its new pastorate with Rev. ble and his brethren part with him with regret. 
¥. T. Rouse courageously. The church has been North Dekota 
famed as & leader in the Sunday Evening Club KENSAL.—The new meeting house was dedicated 
movement, its organization now having @ member- 1) 19 supts. G. J. Powell and E. H. Stickney 
ship of about 600. The three Sunday schools have 91’ sessers J. L, Martin, © former pastor. and * 
an average attendance of about 600. The present 0 w Roberts, the "Y ‘ei ted i 
before the large audience forthe ~° ™° » the present pastor, purticipated in 
pastor appeared the services. The church and furniture cost 
first time as its pastor-elect, only one of the church $1,660. While it has been a heavy burden on the 
heving ever seen him. At the last communion of community, through the generous aid of the C. OC. 
the retiring portes, Se. Baviee, 72. peggene_were B. 8. the indebtedness is provided for. Thischurch | 
received into the church and at the first communion - @ 
; grew out of a Sunday school which Superintendent 
of the incoming pastor 20, mostly upon confession. 2 ‘ent lian ab a whieh & a 
in reality # quiet revival. ickney organized about six years ago, and whic rs pala Hata 
It was at the start was quite unpromising. a is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
THE WEST PACIFIC COAST of pure mutton tallow, It is just the soap 
lowa Washington r : 
MANSON, organized in 1868, dedicated its second  geutan, near Almira, dedicated a meeting house | #® Fo r i O 1 et 
house of worship Nov. 12. The building, with Noy, 12, gupt. A. J. Batley and Rev. T. W. Walters . 2 
furnishings which include a pipe organ, cost $9,200. participating in the exercises. The building is the 
100 ised dedi 3 3s 
A balance of $4, was raised at the dedicatory esuit of the efforts of Rev. W. E. Young and is the a l } a 
gg eee wore ney oa motes only one, except a small chapel, in a district 60 . : 
debt. The au -F together miles square. Fellowship meetings were held in ; 
will seat about 500. The parlor, dining-room and ’ ein i te . ae Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
kitchen are in the basemept. Rev. J. A. Adams Continued on page 794. 6 66 
preached the dedicatory sermon, and Rev. D. G. daeedeneaeaae ae 
Youker, @ former pastor, made an address and 
offered the dedicatory prayer. Secretary Douglass | o 
led in raising the money. | vent 1n rans 
Central Association at a recent meeting passed ‘ a 
strong resolutions recommending that ordination P e e OOK & 
be refused to unprepared candidates.. To the same F Silk W. t 
end, and to prevent the calling of councils to ordain ine aiS S ASTINGS 0. 
such men, the Sioux Association appointed a com- W YORK. 
" mittee of oversight who stand ready to advise the Never made to sell at price named— BOSTON, NE 
churches respecting this matter, the calling of pas- atietete,. Reba t sell th PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
pass pide pn encores asinine TTT) Wain Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mes 
Kansas sands of Waists without sometimes ne 
WicHITA.—Plymouth dedicated its new house of| getting what may be termed a bargain. All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Prices. 
worship Nov. 12, Dr. D. M. Fisk preaching the ser- There are two distinct lots. Black 
men. The audience numbered 800, and other hun- Satin Waists rded back df ts 
6 dreds failed of admittance. The building is one of alin Wailsts, CO acks and fronts, REDDING BAIAD & CO 
@ the finest and best equipped in the State. Besides| corded collar and new flare sleeve. ’ . 
e a commodious lecture-room it has a public reading-{ Taffeta Silk Waists, in fine colorings . « 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 
I room and one for the kindergarten. The cost is f superb taffeta, made inJatest cor 
$14,000, of which $2,000 were obtained,by utilizing a - e th $5.50 : te, a0 corded Stained Glass 
* the chapel in which the church has heretofore wor- style or an ’ 3. 08 
t shiped. There is no debt except tothe C.C.B.8.,| Our price is now Church and e 
. which made a liberal loan. In the evening Supt. 
L. P. Broad conducted the service, and addresses 
: were made by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Parker, Thomas Memorial Windows 
Harper, Joel Harper and Dr. Fisk. e poe " 
, IRGEST AND OLDEST 
> WA\8AUNSEE.—Under the advice of his physician, ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Rey. G. H. Woodhull has resigned and gone to Winter Street, Boston. | 
8 
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THE -YOUTRH’S & 
COMPANION : 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 











January 1, Igor. 


HNIS 





HOSE who subscribe at once, sending $1.75, the 
price of a year’s subscription, with this slip or 
the name of this paper, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1899 FREE, and then 
all the issues for the 52 weeks of the new year, until 
This offer includes the gift of the 
New Companion Calendar for 1t900—an exquisite 
souvenir of the last year of the century. 














Send us your address on a Postal and we will 
mail you our Illustrated Announcement Namber, 
containing a full prospectus of the Contributors 
and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
CEQCEREALED ENDED UPL ERED ERIE EPRI IED EEL) 


‘* Experiences of a Bandmaster,’’ by 
the popular ‘‘March King,"’ is but one 
of more than two hundred noteworthy 
contributions to the 1900 volume. 


LOLLY UNDG 
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In and Around New York 


**London, 1900"’ 

Christian Endeavor officers are at present 
booming ‘‘ London, 1900.” The executive 
committee of the State Union has appointed 
H. A. Kinports,- formerly president of the 
City Union, to act as transportation manager. 
Mr. Kinports has chartered the new twin 
screw steamer “ Rhein” of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company. The party will 
sail July 3, and several attractive tours are 
offered to Christian Endeavorers. Inquiry 
among other steamship companies discloses 
the fact that other States are making similar 
negotiations. The prices of the various tours 
are put down to the lowest.figures so that the 
opportunities for seeing continental Europe 
can be taken advantage of by persons who 
would be otherwise unable to go. 


Sunday School Enthusiasm 

Over 350 Sunday schools, with a member- 
ship of 189,823 officers, teachers and scholars, 
were represented last week in a Sunday school 
convention held in Brooklyn. This conven- 
tion is composed of the schools in Kings 
County alone. Mr. Giddings, one of the offi- 
cers of the association, gave some interesting 
statistics, which proved, he said, that the cry 
that the Sunday school was deteriorating was 
false. Only six States, he said, reported 
losses—Georgia, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, 
Nebraska, Vermont, while all the rest reported 
gains. New York, he added, used to be 
the banner State, but now Pennsylvania had 
run ahead, the number being 1,365,128 for 
Pennsylvania and 1,364,448 for New York, a 
difference of 680. The denomination was 
well represented by both ministers and lay- 
men. 


- 


In Methodist Circles 

Methodists last week decided to raise $700,- 
000 and clear the indebtedness on all their 
churches in this city. A few days later the 
officers of one church subscribed $15,000 and the 
congregation voted to give $20,000 more to burn 
up the mortgage on their building. For sev- 
eral weeks the ministers have listened to ad- 
dresses on revivals at their Monday meetings. 
A conference is also held each week, when 
every minister gives a report on “ what the 
Lord has done for him” during the week. At 
another time they meet for prayer, asking 
God to visit the city with Pentecostal power. 


Over in Brooklyn 

The Brooklyn churches have been stirred up 
on the subject of foreign missions. Dr. Beh- 
rends presented missionary expansion in a 
terse and interesting way so that his congre- 
gation gave $2,500 a few Sundays ago. In the 
Tompkins Avenue Church Harlan P. Keach 
was heard on missionary work in China. Dr. 
Creegan took a hand in the Bushwick Avenue 
Church, while Mr. Price of Micronesia ad- 
dressed the Puritan Church. ——The new Flat- 
bush Church is growing. The Sunday school 
was started last week. More children came 
than were expected. The only Sunday serv- 
ice is well attended. T'wo services will be 
held before many more weeks. CAMP. 





Principal Story of the Established Church 
of Scotland, at the recent church congress of 
that denomination, said that the Athanasian 
Creed with “its cluster of incomprehensibil- 
ities ’’ was ‘‘ perhaps, on the whole, the most 
odious and profane formula ever pronounced 
by a presumptuous church.” 
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Continued from page 793. 


connection in both Beulah and Almira churches, of 
which Mr. Young is pastor. 

BossBURG.—A house of worship, costing $1,600, 
has just been completed, $500 for last bills coming 
from the C. C. B.S. This is a growing town, and 
needs more frequent services than it is possible for 
Rev. A. A. Doyle of Colville to give. 

Ground has just been broken at Green Lake for a 
house of worship to cost about $1,000.——A cozy 
parsonage, costing about $1,000, has been erected 
at Hillyard, Rev. F. C. Krause, pastor. 


For Weekly Register see page 795. 





Atlanta University has a model home 
completed, only waiting till funds are received 
for furnishing it. The building is to be occu- 
pied by girls in the senior normal class, where 
they will learn by practical experience how to 
take care of a home. This will be of great 





value in improving family life among colored | 


people in the South. 


Thanksgiving 
China a Glass 


Never was our stock of Dinner Sets, 
Fish Sets, Oyster Plates (with deep shells), 
Course Sets, Chop Sets and I. C. Sets 
larger and more attractive at this season 
than now. 

Intending buyers will find sets or match. 
ing to old sets in great variety, from the 
ordinary to the costly grades, and 

In the Dinner Set department (3d floor) 
may be also seen Monogram Porcelain 
(Heirloom China), handsome designs of 
high-class ware from Minton, Cauldon 








and the Worcester Royal Potteries, from | 


which we make special importations to 


order with the family monogram, letter | 


orcrest, from a single dozen of rich china 
plates to a full service. 

Also sets for yachts, clubs, etc., with 
vignette. From three to four months 
required to complete special orders. 

Glassware department every grade, both 
in Table Glass and the beautiful specimens 
adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, Old Blue, 
India, Mintons, Doultons and Wedgwood, 
from the ordinary to the costly sizes and 
shapes; also Umbrella and Cane Holders 
from the same potteries. 

Holiday Gift Pieces in the Art Pottery 
Rooms include superb specimens, and 
intending buyers can select now and have 
deliveries at dates desired. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China, Glass and Lamps 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN 


CORNER FEDERAL 















SKIRS-NO- DIRT 
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Share of $48,000 


ahead of you, and the mo- 
mentum of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of magazine and newspaper 
advertising behind you, 
and the unique prestige of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 

The Saturday Evening Post 
with you, you should be a 
pretty enthusiastic and suc 
‘cessful subscription agent. 

We will allow a liberal com- 
mission for every subscription 
sent in by a duly appointed 
agent. The sum of $18,000 to 
be distributed among 764 agents 
is simply a premium on success. 
This premium money will be 
paid on April 15, I900. Full 

articulars will be sent imme- 

diately upon receipt of your 
application. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadeiphia 




























For Thanksgiving 


Good Dinner Sets from $8 up. 
Good Celery Trays - from 50c, up, 


(Fine China) 


Good Carving Sets - from $1.25 up. 


ABRAM FRENCH Ub 


| 75 Years a China | 89-91-93 Franklin St. 
Store. Boston, Mass. 


























RHEUMATISM. 


1 will guarantee to cure the worst case of 
Rheumatism. I do not ask you to send me - 
cent. Send me your name and address. CHAS. L. 
FRYE, 105 Summer S8t., Dep’t F., Boston, Mass. 


HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print: 
No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. . 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. 0. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, Americap 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Amerl- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8. 8. & P. Soc’y. 





No. 18, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey © 


and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No. 20, Why Give 
to Colleges? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Church Catechism. 

100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50, 75 cts. ; 25, 50 cts. 
No.°19, Church Incorporation. 

10 cts. per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SU6- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 18 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTIBE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Weekly Register 


Calis 
D, Chas. 8., Peru, Vt., to Whiting. Accepts 
BLANCHARD iedgar ¥., Warwick, Mass., to Ea. Poult- 
Ace 
»pan'l BP ‘Perry Center, N. Y., to Arlington 


BLUSE Accepted, and began work Oct. 


— Ch., Akron, 0. 

Bac KOVEN, pa m. A., Northport, Mich., 
Declines. 

RYANTS Robt. C., Somerville, Mass., accepts call to 


on, N. H. 

c Hal Lt NOR, John C , recently of Hazel Green, Wis ,to 
Mt. Z 

LARK, "Grant Y, 
for another year. Acce 

COOLEY, H. Geo., receutly rot Ogden, Io., to Bondurant 
and L inn, Grove. Accepts. 

CURTIS, N. R.. to a Springs, Col. Accepted, 
and begé an work Nov. 

DALZELL, Geo., Chicago Sem., to Onar a, Il. Accepts. 

ELLIO ¢ r. Lt me A., Grand Ledge, Mich., to Marshail, 


A 

gn IS, « 7 cy T, Ree Heights, S. D., to Fort Pierre for 
rts 

Lewiston, N. Y., to Atlanta and Big 

Accepts. 


one year, Ac cce 
‘ha ., So. Milwaukee, Wis.. to Erglish 
work \ ith ri nited Evangelical Ch., Uedar Rapids, Lo. 


to Wadena, 


, to —— and Poysippi. Wis., 


gOooH =a Simon F., formerly of Ea. Fairfield, Vt., 
o De Sme . D., for one year. 
BAMBLE SON, ‘Ira G., New Decatur, Ala., to Van Cleve, 


Io. 

HAR 218, Rupert W., and Bertha J., Orient, lo., to 
Storrs Ch., Cincinnati, O. Accepted, aud began work 
Nov 12 F 

HILDE! rH, Homer W., Albany, Vt, to Rochester. 
HILLI« RD, D. Lee, Hardwick, Vt., to Cabot. Accepts. 

HODGDON, Frank W., Greenville, Mich., accepts cail 
to Orange, N.d. 

AUSBAND, Chas. H., Dunlap, Kan., to remain ancther 
ear. Accep's. nS 
tL kdwy S., 
"ie 

LANSH OROUGH, J. F., North Dakota, to Gaza and 


Grant, Lo. 
Whitehall), Mich., 


LYND, 8. Edward, 
Minn. Accepts. 

McCON NELL, Alex. S., Grinnell, Io., to Wesley, where 
be has been suppiy ing 

MARSH. David D., Secently of Untonville, Cc, to 
Wethersfield Ave. Ch., Hartford. Accepts, to begin 
work Jan. 1. 

NELSON, Gustave W., recently of Port Angeles, Wn., 
to Ashiand, Ore, Accepts. 

PADDO_K, Geo. E., Vermillion, 8. D., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha, Neb. 

PELTON, Geo. A., m= Creek, Ct., to Taylor Ch., 
New Haven. Has begun work. 

ROGERS, R. W., Bristol dey Paris, Wis., accepts call to 
Lake View Ch., ’ Chic cago. 

RUGE, L. H., ki Keno, OkL., to Parsons, Kan. Accepts, 
and has s begun work. 
SAKGENT, Clarence 8., formerly of Central Ch., St. 

Louls, Mo, to St. Mary’ 3 Ave. ch., Omaha, Neb. 
scorl Darius &., Sioux Falls, 8. 0, accepts call to 
Milford, N. _. for six months 
sECCO MBE, Sam’l 
— oro, i., also to > haaeeie. lo. 


STEVE NS, T. E., Chicago Sem., to Gray’s Lake, Ill. Ac- 

ce iy 

= Wm, J. recently of iecipet, N. Y., to Hig- 
Ct., also to First Ch., Derby, 

VOOR: ES, Chas. B., to Plymouth Ch., Chillicothe, Oo. 


Dundee, Mich., accepts call to 


to Zambrota, 


omer Ch, Lockport, L., 
Accepts the im 


We BST 1 Ps R, Raed C., recently of Neponset, Mass., 
elcher 

WHITING, Elbridge C , formerly of Tewksbury, Mass., 
to new Plymouth Ch., Belmont. Has begun work. 

WILKINS, Henry. J. , Strongsville, O., to Fontanelle and 
Pleasant Grove Io’ Accepts, and has begun work. 

WILSON, John fi to remain another year with Clear 
Creek Ch., Wheaton, Kan. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BLUN?, Neen Oberlin Sem., o. and i. Old Orchard, 
0, N Sermon, Kev. C. 4. Patton; other 
= Kev. Messrs. U. . Holway, J. C. Cromer, C. L. 

ss, Drs. W. M. Jones, Michae Burpham. 

BRYANT. Seelye, #. Canton, Mass., Nov. 15 Sermon, 
Rev. Albert Bryant, father = me contisate: omer 
forts Kev. Messrs. H. E. ~ v. B. Davis, Cc. 

ny Mr. Kugene easel, De A. H. Plumb, 

BURINE ER, D. Emery, i Swampscott, Mass., Nov. 16. 
Sermon, Dr. A. Z, Conrad; other paste, Rev. Messrs. 
8. | bell, ‘Israel Ainsworth, ackson, I. W. 
Sneat bh, A ae Covell, Ur. D. 8. ‘Cla 

ETHF TON, Guy K., Chicago Sem, °. Argentine, Kan., 
= 14, Sermon. Prof. F. W. Ellis; other parts. Rev. 

rs. J. G, Dougherty, ©. E. Cushman, Drs. Richard 

Cord ley, Henry Hopkins. 

GARVIN, Hugh C., President of Ridgeville College, 
Ind and ae of the church, o. Nov. 15. Sermon, 
Rey oate; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. E. 
Moon, B: Ainslie, "apt. E. D. Curti 

GRIF! iTHS, Fred’k W. , i. Jennings, Ok. -» Nov. 2. Ser- 
mon Rev, W. J. Maish; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Moats, Jorl Harper. J. H. Parker, C. W. Snyder. 

HOWELL, John D. ,o Fort Recovery, O., Nov. 14. Ser- 
no ev. ay ‘Robertson ; other parts, Rev. H. E, 

upt curtis 

JOHNSON Jas. G., i. Farmington, Ct., Nov. 14. Sermon, 
Dr. J H. Twichell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

Wark, J . A. Hawley, U. E Vooledge, Prof. Williston 

Walker, ‘Drs. E. P. Parker, Lewellyn Pratt, R. T. Hall, 

oper. 

KOLMOS, Tease J., Chicago Sem. Crawford Cb., 
Chicago, I, Nov, 14, Sermon, ‘Rev WB. Tho orp; 
other parts, Rev. J. M Stevens, and Drs. J. C. Arm- 
Strovg, G. R. Merrill i. F. Williams. 

LONG, W. J.,¢, and é. First Ch., stamford, Ct., Nov. 14. 
gern om, Prof. J. W. Churchill, D.D.;" othier parts, 

ve Messrs. W. W. Ranney, F. lL. Grant, Dr: 

pat roug. Frank Russell, Lyman Abbott. 

UT\ AM, Frank C., i. Woodstock, Vt. Sermon, Pres. 
W.!. Lucker; oo Rev. thessrs. M. D 

J. K. Fuller, 0. S$. ae» ¥. ” Brodie, 
a, tf. Mousley, 8.1 E. B, MacGection, W. rg, Warner F.N. 

ee et Frank P., o. Kins’ ey, Kan., Det. 31. Sermon, 

44 I Schnacke; other parts. Rev. yee L. P. 

W road, W. 8, Hills, Aaron Breck, Prof. F. W. Ellis. 
OO MANSEE, F rank M., o. Custer. Mioh. Sermon, 
A | iH. Burit: other 





Rev. Messrs. A. L. Gris- 
wold, O. B. Thurston, . P. Wilcox. 
Sepa ara 
ANDERSON, F 


Ppecperae Ch., Britt, I ° 
ARMITAG ee nd soto lo. | 


MCKENZIE, Wm. A., First Ch., Ottumwa, Io. 
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SCOTT, posine B., Sioux Falls, 8. D., after a seven 


rate. 
sbencee J. Jos. J, oe Ch , No. Brookfield, Mass., to 
take Episcopal order 
STORRs, Richard 8., “Church of a8 paerne, Brook- 
Fy N. , after a pastorate of 5 
T IRLOWAY. Timothy, buffa o yh ng ‘s. 
WADE, Wm. G., Pittston, Me. He goes to Solon. 
WARREN." Willis a., » Spring V Va ley, Mint 
WOODHULL, Geo. abaunsee, Kan. 
cuperating in North Carolina 


Dismissions 


MARSHALL, Chas. P., Frankfort, Me., Oct. 10. 
PRESTON, Marcus N., Hinsdale, tL, Nov. 16. 
Churches Organized 

BELMONT, Mass., Plymoutb, —, about 35 members. 
. .- Miscellaneous 

BARD, Geo. I., who is serving his second fw pene at 
Meredith, N. H., received an unexpected visit recently 
frum about 55 parishioners, who brought nearly $50 
in money, beside.~ other gifts. 

BLISS, J. Henry, and family, Franklin, N. H., were 
given a farewell evening reception at the close of his 
notable 14 years’ pastorate, Nov. 10, the occasion be 
ing also the 30th wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Biiss A purse of $50 in gold was presented. 

EWING, Edward U., upon removing from Danvers, 
Mass., received a gift of 8150 fronr members and 
Sy ged of Maple St. Ch., of which he was pastor for 

6 ye 

GALE, Jennie A., who has been serving the church in 
Browningt Ne Vt.. for several months, has been in- 
vited to take charge of the new Gridley Strong 
now Beloit, Wis. She will begin work Jan. 1. 

WES, E ward, who has just closed his pastorate in 
gy ee oe ly Vt., is open to pulpit engagements for 
one or more Sundays. His address is 57 Uhurch Street, 
Hartford, Ct. 


He ia re- 





Services for Italians in Bellows | 


Falls, Vt. 


The Christian Endeavor Society of First Church 
secured for Nov. 12 the services of Rev. Antonio 
Arreghi, the Italian missionary from New York 


city, to preach to the Italians working on the elec- 


tric road in process of construction between Bel- 
lows Falls and Saxton’s River. The church choir 
sang several selections, 
Italian, and Mr. Arreghi preached to them in their 
native tongue and distributed Italian Testaménts 
and Psalms to them sent from the State Bible So- 
ciety. The attendance was not quite as large as 
was hoped for, probably because many of the 
Italians are Catholics and, not knowing what the 


a@ young lady sang in | 


Protestant service would be, hardly dared come to | 
it. The expressions of delight by those present led | 
Mr. Arreghi te say that he knew if he were to re- | 
main a week all the 125 would be present. This | 


work is to be continued on Sunday afternoons 


with a song service, and an ¢ ffort will be made to | 


find some one to read the Italian Testament. 
Other C. E. Societies might profitably adapt this 
idea to their own communities. Mr. Aireghi’s 
coming gave the movement here a fine impetus. 

E. G. O 






I have been using Mellin’s Food 
for some time and I cannot get 
along without it, after using nearly 
all other brands of food and milk, 
all of them disagreeing with my 
C\ baby. It is the best food for 

children I have ever tried. My 
baby has not been sick a day since I 
began using Mellin’s Food a year ago. 
When I began using it the baby was 
sick all the time and did not look as 
if he could live, but he began to im- 
prove at once on Mellin’s Food. Now 
he is the healthiest, strongest baby in 
town. Mrs. R. H. Folmar, Luverne, 
Ala. 


Mellin’s Food 


and FRESH MILK; not dried milk, 
weeks, months or years old; nor 
condensed milk that has been ina 
tin for nobody knows how long; 
but good FRESH milk; this is the 
proper thing to give a baby. 
Mellin’s Food modifies the milk Q 
and makes it like mother’s milk. © 
Babies grow strong and rosy on 
Mellin’s Food and FRESH milk. 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
; Boston, Mass. 
















BLINDNESS 23 
PREVENTED AND CURED. 3 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures. 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 


196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 
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For Chapped Hands. 


Sample Cake mailed for 2c. 

Full-Size Cake, - - = 
Address DEPT. G. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS 


COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Ct. 
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FISK, Franklin L., Elkader fo. | 
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AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


Joun H. Pray. 
CARPETS AND 


PRICES SHINCTON 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 





BOSTON. 
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Current Thought 

THE CHURCHES FILLED, BUT WHY 

Skepticism as well as belief sometimes fills 

churches.— W. H. Lecky. Denominations 

complacent over accessions from others would 

do well to take note of this.—New York 
Efening Post. 

ONE REASON WHY 


Once the minister was settled for life, and 
his salary, theugh small, was enough to keep 
him out of actual poverty till his death, when 
the parish was pretty sure to be generous to 
his widow. In the Anglican Church the rec- 
tor is still supported by the state and holds 
his place with great certainty. The Roman 
Catholic Church provides for its clergy both 
while they work and when they can no longer 
do 30. The Protestant minister of today, 
however, has not only a precarious hold upon 
any parish, but is very sure to be looked at 
askance by all parishes at an age when the 
doctor, the lawyer, the admiral), the statesman, 
or the merchant is at his best. Theseare surely 
among the reasons why it is growing so diffi- 
cult to induce young men capable of other 
careers to enter the ministry. They may be 
willing to make sacrifices where they are 
needed and are effectual, but they are not 
willing to expose themselves to the caprices, 
interests and accidents of bodies of people 
who do not share the risks as they do the 
gains of the situation, and who, while they 
demand, as they should, a high ideal for the 
minister’s relation to his parish, do not set 
by its side, as also they should, a high ideal 
of their relation to him.—Christian Register. 

THE DECAY OF LITERARY ALLUSION 


One of the most striking, and certainly one 
of the most serious, manifestations of this 
changed condition is the ignorance of the 
English Bible. It is impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of the Bible as a forma- 
tive influence in English literature. Its vari- 
ety of style, its marvelous felicity of phrase 
and its dignity and impressiveness early en- 
tered into the very fiber of our literary ex- 
pression, and long remained there a potent 
force. Everybody read it from childhood, 
every one quoted from it, every one’s memory 
was stored with its incidents and its forms of 
words. To this day the skillful use of Bibli- 
cal phraseology and allusion constitutes one 
of the greatest charms of style. Yet there is 
only too much reason for fearing that the 
Bible no longer holds its ancient place as the 
chief fountain of literary reminiscence. The 
systematic reading of it in the family has 
mach declined, and has already largely disap- 
peared from the schoolreom. Few teachers of 
college classes now venture to refer to it, save 
on the assumption that their students know 
nothing about it. Among writers and 
speakers the use of its superb sentences tends 
more and more to be restricted to purposes of 
hortatory effect. The greatest literary land- 
mark of the English tongue threatens to be- 
come unknown, or else to be looked upon as 
of antiquarian rather than present worth.— 
New York Evening Post. 





The logical outcome of the sacerdotalist’s 
claims was recently very frankly conceded by 
The Church Times. Rev. Hay Aitken, emi 
nent as a missionary, asked the editor a ques- 
tion. He said: 

A half-intoxicated man came to a skeptical 
priest to receive at the hands of the skeptical 
priest the rite of baptism. Now what hap- 
pens when the skeptical priest confers the rite 
of baptism on the intoxicated man? Does the 
Holy Ghost interfere, and is the intoxicated 
man incorporated into the body of Christ? 
The editor replied that the germs of the 
divine life were implanted. Commenting 
upon which confession, Dr. Dale’s successor 
at Carr’s Lane, Rev. J. H. Jowett, says: 
“*Such teaching degrades the majesty of God 
—it is offensive to the sanctifying majesty of 
the Holy Spirit, and puts our redeeming Lord 
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HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

nes; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘pearled" —a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass —- 
GLAss *’ — 


‘““MACBETH PEARL 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Addres- Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Crand Tour 


THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS, 


A party will leave New York Tuesday, J 
, on the favorite steamstip * Columbia,” of ae 
HMambur g-American Line, fora 


CRUISE THROUGH THE MEDITERRANEAN, Etc, 


Landing in Esyvt, &@ month will be passed in that ap. 
cient country, iuclusive of a three weeks’ voyage on the 
Nile; a nouth in Palestine and Syria; nearly 4 
month in Turkey and Greece; three weeks in 
Italy; and 


THREE WEEKS AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 
Later there will be a week in pputon, and visite to 


Oxford, the Shakespeare Country, 
Send for special circular of Oriental Lands Trip, 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston, 











Quickest Route 
across Continent 











CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


THE Overland Limited 6.30 p. m. 
every day in the year, from Chi- 
cago. No change of cars; all meals 
in dining car; buffet smoking library 
cars with barber run through, arriv- 
ing San Francisco evening third day. 
The Pacific Express at 10.30 p.m. 
is daily too. 
Call on any agent for tickets or address 


461 Broadway - NEW YORK 
368 Washington Street, BOSTON 
193 Clark Street, CHICAGO 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A leisurely tour, Paris Exposition on return. 
Address H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., Room 106 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL BENEDICT, 
20 Common Street, Boston. (For ladies only.) 
Board and lodging, 83.50 per week and up. Transients 
accommodated. Indorsed by leading city pastors. 




















ST rT eT TT Tere 


Stor y of 


Christmas Eve. 


Christmas number of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. ‘‘ Book of 
Trains.”’ 


_ccrrrrr SS eS Se. Se ee 
We He Hee Be ae ee ee He ge ee he ee ee Ae a 


It will interest you, will 
please the children. Replete with the 
best thoughts of Christmas-tide in 
poetry and prose from well known 
authors; also a charming short story 
of Christmas eve—‘‘The Third Vice- 
President’s Special.”? The book is 
beautifully illustrated with half tones # 
from original wash drawings, the sub- : 
t 


& 
Place an early order for the handsome | 


ss. erertes Ss St 


jects being especially selected from 
he various texts. Ready for distri- 
bution Dec. 15th. Sent on receipt of 
four cents in postage. 


d 
; A. J. SMITH, 
d 
it 


BR Re Ee Bie Tee Te Bye Me Ape ye Nye Age ye dee Age Wee age ae 


G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
lasiatlnalaaladdashaslasiaiaddaslaslaslaslashaslsshaclassshastasdoot.. 
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February 17 and April 18, Escorted 

and tours to all parts of the world. Inde- 

ets. Special inducements to clubs and 

PLAY societies. Illustrated Itineraries free. 

609-610 Tremont Buil fing, Boston; 

220 Broadway, St. Paul Building, New York City; 1011 
Chicago. 

CLARK’S PARTIES TO EUROPE, 1900.- 

tickets by all Lines. Send for Tourist Gazet'e, Holy 

Land Excursions. C V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston. 











SUPERB 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


,. P. 














to open shame.”’ 





PARIS Oriental parties leave New York 
PASSION pendent steamship and railwav tick 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 621 Marquette Building, 
Thirty excursions during Spring and Summer. Ocean 


f 


ToFLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT? WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, CHARLESTON & JACKSONVILLE 
WITHOUT CHANGE 

SAILING FROM 


* PIER 45 
NEW YORK 





THREE 
SAILINGS 
[WEEKLY 
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In and Around Boston 


The Forward Movement 

The large audience in Pilgrim Hall Monday 
morning listened to the plan of the forward 
movement for missions. The moderator, Rev. 
C. F. Garter, introduced Mr. Capen, who pre- 
sided, who in turn presented Luther D. Wish- 

ard, the special agent of the American Board. 
He said that we are not keeping pace with the 
awful birth rate of heathendom. While one 
has been reclaimed in a hundred years, sixty- 
nine others have come into the darkness. 
Yet we seem to be on the verge of having all 
the men and women necded as missionaries 
for the evangelization of the world. This 
movement has spread far beyond our borders. 
There are 1,500 volunteers in England. In the 
Transvaal 500 Dutch and English young 
men are considering their own responsibility 
toward Dark Africa. There are 200 youth in 
India desiring to redeem their country. The 
churches of the world are supplying the men 
and women. It imposes solemn obligation. 
As Congregationalists we are now responsi- 
ble for 50,000,000 people in our missionary 
lands. Fifteen hundred missionaries sup- 
ported by an army of native workers are 
needed to devote their lives to evangelization. 
Each of our 500 larger churches should have a 
parish across the globe. The advantages of 
this plan are that it makes the enterprise con- 
crete and tangible to business men. It warms 
the missionary’s heart as he is supported by a 
devoted church. It is a personal matter. 

Rev. Doremus Scudder of Woburn sketched 
the experience of his own church, which has 
just pledged $1,500 to the forward movement. 
President Capen closed the meeting with ear- 
nest words. The gifts to the six societies from 
the living are on the decline. Money goes 
elsewhere to new appeals. A twentieth cen- 
tury fund should be opened as a legacy fund. 
The remedy for present conditions is to place 
some representative at the front. In the 
strenuous life of business our salvation is often 
in partnership. It should be so with our 
smaller churches, carrying on the work in 
groups, if it cannot be done separately. The 
ministry must co-operate with enthusiastic in- 
terest, or every plan will fail. 

Dr. E. B. Webb urged a ministerial ‘‘re- 
treat,’’ a day for the consideration of the prin- 
ciples involved in the addresses of the morn- 
ing. Moderator Carter believed that we can 
now say to the churches: ‘“‘ We see our way 
to a spiritual organization of the world, where 
we can rely upon men in strategic positions.” 
We have today a method that appeals, one of 
co-operation. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed, with Dr. Webb as chairman, to report 
upon a retreat. 

in answer to questions, Mr. Wishard an- 
nounced that no church out of the thirty or 
forty asked to pledge support has declined to 
do so. No pastor has refused to give oppor- 
tunity to the representatives of the movement. 
Smajler churches are asked to pour their 
money into the general treasury in increased 
amounts. This is the work of the Board, and 
interest created in one man will inspire inter- 
est in all. C, E. Societies should work with 
their churches. The amount for salary de. 
sired is $700 or $800. He commended the 
plan of visitation of conference committees to 
smaller churches. 


A Notable Anniversary 

The Second Congregational Church, Boston, 
was founded in 1649. Itbecame Unitarian in 
the early part of this century. Its building 
is now in Copley Square. The 250th anniver- 
sary was celebrated last week, and among 
the features commemorating the past was the 
reproduction of a street in Old Boston, with 
famous historic buildings. Last Sunday two 
memorial windows were unveiled. One of 
them represents Rev. Increase Mather, one of 
the most renowned ministers of the church 
in the early days, calling on the people in the 
town hall not to surrender their charter at the 
demand of the commissioners of King Charles. 
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Among other gifts to the church was a bust of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, from the young peo- 
ple. At the services last Sunday evening ad- 
dresses were given by pastors of the First 
Churches in Salem, Dorchester and Roxbury, 
and by Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Third (Old South) Church in Boston. 


Good Music for the People 

The Cecilia is to give during the winter, as 
last year, four concerts to wage-earners on 
Monday evenings, Dec. 4, Jan. 22, March 12 
and April 23. The price is placed at $1.00 for 
the season, all seats being reserved, and for 
single concerts twenty-five cents. Several 
firms have heretofore taken tickets to dis- 
tribute to their employés and will doubtless 
do so this season. The concerts will be in all 
details the same as those given to the asso- 
ciate members, giving a rare opportunity to 
those of small means who enjoy good music. 


Armenian Martyrs Commemorated 

A memorial service for the Armenian mar- 
tyrs of 1895 and 1896 was held in Pilgrim Hall, 
Nov. 12. A large audience of Gregorian and 
Protestant Armenians was present. Rev. 
H. M. Allen preached the sermon on Arme- 
nia’s Cross and Crown. He traced the de- 
velopment of the reform movement which 
began seventy years ago in Constantinople 
and culminated in the events that produced 
men and women who were ready to die for 
their faith Mashdoto Vartabed, the head of 
the Gregorian community of Boston, also spoke 
and was followed by Rev. H. K. Santigian, 
the Protestant pastor. 








‘‘Ros Peter to pay Paul’’—that is what they do 
who take stimulants for weak nerves. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives true nerve strength. 


CHEMICAL analyses by the most eminent physi- 
cians and the actual experience of thousands of 
mothers have coincided in proving that Mellin’s 
Food fulfills absolutely the requirements of an in- 
fant’s diet. 


FREE PREMIUMS.—A new instance of the pub- 
lie’s desire to No away with the several profits paid 
to middlemen in buying goods is shown by the suc- 
cess of the plan by which many lines of goods are 
being sold direct from factory to consumer. The 
Goodrich Polish Co., makers of the famous Trilby 
Shoe Polish, are one of the pioneers in this idea, and 
are offering our readers in another column many 
handsome premiums for introducing their goods to 
their friends. They offer a beautiful writing desk, 
a full decorated dinner set, a Morris chair, ladies’ 
watch and cbatelaine for a few hours’ work. Their 
polish is widely and favorably kaown and they are 
large and responsible manufacturers. 





Whenthe Blood 


is pale, then your lips and 
cheeks are pale, your nerves 
weak, and your whole body 
greatly debilitated. The doc- 
torssay “You have anemia.” 
There’s just one thing you 
need—something to make 
the blood rich and red. 





will certainly do this. It 
will make the most happy 
changes for you, and soon 
your old strength and ac- 


tivity will return. 


Soc. and $2.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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“A fascination 
for vouth.” 


A fascination 
carrying a pow- 
ertat influence 
for good is the 


Young People’s 
Weekly. 


It is the kind of paper that isaccepted by 
every conscientious parent feeling the moral 
responsibility and duty of giving tothe son 
and daughter reading material that will build 
a good character. The favorite story paper is 
an index of the reader's future and YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S WEEKLY readers are not being 
educated in the ways and means of crime, 
It is a foe to the trashy, sensational reading 
that undermines so many young lives. Its 
eight totwelve pages, ali handsomely illus- 
trated, whet the appetite for the best in 
fiction, and develop a strong love for the 
traits that enoble and make good men and 
women great and famous. E “very line is read, 
because every line is interesting. Among 
many other good treats for the coming year 
are several new seriais of exceptional worth 
and interest, by Edgar Simpson, MaryAlmira 
Parsons, Ida Reed Smith and others. 

Excellent short stories by popular authors, 
special papers on special subjects by speciz al 
writers, and a score of other attractions will 
continue to make the YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY, price considered, the best paper 
of its class. Subscribe now and get special 
Christmas issue FREE, ‘Three month’s 
trial for 20cents or one year for 75 cents. 


An Art Gift. 


All who subscribe for one year and remit 
the price will receive absolutely free and 
ready for framing, a mé agnificent reproduc- 
tion in colors (size 13x18 inches) of that 
most beautiful of paint- 
ings, ** THE SOUL’S AWAK- 
ENING.”’ We send free the 
same picture that 
you will have to 
pay $: for 
at any art 
store. 











Mention 
this paper. 


Copyrighted by Ranney, Lockport, N. ¥ 
A heart warmer for the old.” 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING 3 
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Foy Peery Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS acts 


and PEALS 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore itd 


IN COBRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 
The Congregationalist. 














‘*A Handful of Dirt May Be 
a Houseful of Shame.’’ Keep 
Your House Clean With... 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade continues to boom and the 
volume ‘of business is at the maximum for this 
time of the year. The price situation is one 
of almost unprecedented strength, and in 
many directions the tendency is still up- 
wards. Notable strength of values is seen 
in textiles and lumber and building materials. 
Hides, leather, boots and shoes are also very 
strong, while iron and steel and their manu- 
factures continue very firm. Pig iron produc- 
tion is at its largest, but the demand is as 
great. 

Prices on raw wool are somewhat stronger 
and some fear is expressed lest speculation in 
this staple bring some embarrassment to the 
bona fide users—the mills. Carpets have been 
advanced five per cent. and are in active de- 
mand. Cotton goods are also active at ad- 
vancing prices. Bank clearings last week 
were the largest since the second week of last 
May, aggregating $2,031,321,823, an increase 
of eighteen per cent. over the same week last 
year. 

The money market is perceptibly easier in 
New York, owing to the Government’s plan 
to rebieve the situation by buying in its 
bonds. In Boston, however, it is still diffi 
cult to borrow on mining stocks as collateral, 
the banks discriminating sharply against this 
c)ass of security. The stock market has shown 
mueh improvement in New York and a higher 
market is foreshadowed. ‘‘Coppers” also 
look better in the Boston market. 





It takes considerably more piety to make a 
man thankful to God for what he has done, 
than prayerfully dependent upon God for 
what he would like to have Him do.—C. H. 
PARKHURST. 





An unknown donor in New England offers 
$25,000 toward a new building for Vassar 
College on condition that a like amount be 
raised in addition, and suggests that the en- 
tire sum should come from the same section. 
The need is great. 








Deaths 


fie chares for notices of deaths is twenty-five cenis. Each 
‘ine ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MILES—In Brookline, Nov. 13, Charles E. Miles, aged 
86 yrs., 5 mos. 

RICHARDSON—In Winchester, Nov. 18, Martha J., 
widow of Luther Richardson, aged 75 yrs. 

WELLINGTON—In Roxbury, Noy. 20, Rev. Horace 
Wellington, aged 84 yrs. 








MRS. HANNAH T. ALDRICH 


* Died in Keene, N. H., Nov. 4, Hannah Thompson, 
— of George H. Aldrich, at the age of 67 yrs., 9 mos., 
ays. 

A married life of forty-seven years had been one of 
aa and increasing joy and love. Of eight children, 

ve sons and two daughters ace living to bless the mem- 
ory of £ mother who controlled them by the power of a 
great affection, whose gentle word was their law, and 
whose daily Christian life le 1 each early to her Saviour. 
She was a woman of much sweetness, beauty and quiet 
earnestness of Christian character, whose presence in 
any place of worship was a help to every pastor and to 
every one present. Willing and capable in church and 
community, she was everywhere a patient and constant 
helper. The light of this beautiful life will long ilu- 


mine the lives of the many who loved her. D. W. G. 


MRS. TERESA DOANE BAKER 


On Nov. 7, atber home, 146 W. Caton Street, Boston, 
Mrs. Baker, the widow of Jes+e Y. Baker, suddenly de- 
parted this life. Her almost fourscore years were 
years of fellowship with the Lord and of loyal service 
n his vineyard. she was active to the last, attending 
the Sunday prior to her death the communion service 
at Shawmut Uburch, of which she was a devoted mem- 
ber. The iaoterment was at her girlhood home, Well! 
fleet, Mass. 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the periodicais mentioned below, remitting 
witb his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalis(: 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phesphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “One 
of the best remedies in all cases in which the sys- 
tem requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL] 
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Business Sense | 


discourages a man’s taking 
chances when he can easily 
assure the end desired. 

No good business man 
takes chances with his houses 
and barns; he insures them 
so that in the event of loss he 
may not suffer. 

a should make such ar- 
rangements that in the event 
‘of your death your family 
will not suffer financially. 
This is what Life Insurance 
accomplishes. 

Write for Information. 

HOW TO INVEST $100 A YEAR. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


foun F. Drvven, Of America Home orrice: 
Presi et vewark, N.J. 
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COPPERS. 


Our weekly market letter is devoted aimost 
exclusively to the Copper stocks and we offer 
our opinions on ontana, Amalgamated 
Arcadian and the Financial Situation. There 
is a time to buy Coppers, and a time to sel] 
them. We think it ts time to buy them 4 
copy of our letter will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES mde on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash. or carri-d on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Finaue «al Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. 
Cc 











|HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 









































im Banks ......ssceccescescceccceveseess 94, 130.7: 
Real Estate.........ccccccccccscccescecvcsecs 1,759,249.74 
United States Bonds. 1,909,500.00 
8 Bonds.........++ 26,500.00 
City Bonds......... 511.83 
Road ds.. 1,336,630. 
Water Bonds .... ... 800. 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 172,557.00 
Rail Road KS..... 096,194.00 
Bank StOCKS .......-.ccccercecceccevcssessees 450.00 
Pe | Co. be nssanes poascenucas a4 91,500. 
i deetedie Snes 48,498 
Loans on eee, pal ble on ag me geet 121,625. 
an ° 
aerate fe 683,903.99 
teres accrued on anuary, 
m9 wnaadrmeaneumertenitie ncn cee SE 
$12,161,164.79 
Dash neas LIABILITIES. ale rE, 
( | eee cocer ee BB! y 
_enve i Uenebd toes covncestateacces by re tt 4 
Reserve for Un Losses laims, v 
Net SUFpIUB...........ccesscceesssceeeeede GbyhOT, 808.86 
@12,161,164.79 
O7,427, 802.96 


Surplus as regards policy holders - 
D. A. HEALD, President. ; 
J. H. WASHBURN, E. G. SNOW, Vice-Presidents 
T. B. GREENE, ‘A. M, BURTIS, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS . H.C 





ae, } Ass’t Secretaries. 





\ 
H A. CORREA, F.C. BUS 
\ caitiatd —-———wad! | New YORK, January 10, 1899. 
Seattle real estate is safe. Wil 
You S| X _ pe pee MONEY IN| double in price. Splendid chance 
1. Fe ticulars. 
CET clear o expense eideese.  MIbRLITY INVESTMENT C0. SEATTLE, WASH. 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mort- 
gage on choice farming lands wo three times the 
amount of the loan. Personal inspection of all lands 
offered as security. We collect and remit interest and 
principal free of charge. WE KNOW these loans 
are the safest investments in the world, and want you 
to know it. Write for particulars. 
CO. 


E. J, LANDER & CO, Haines sed: 


D. 
(Established 1883.) 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The nolders of Town, City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any 
kind which Ray no dividends are invited to call upon 
or address the undersigned company. This 
will look up any securities and make report without 





c e, and, if in the opinion of the company they are 
collectible, a proposition to coilect en an 
charge will be made. Any reas. able reference will 


be furnished. All communic ions confidential. 
Beston Defaulted Securities ‘'o., Room_ 528, 
Exchange B’ld’g, 58 State Street, . oston, Mass. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARAn “FD. 











WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
y AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
[ desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, : 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 








INVEST NOW 


The attention of the public is invited to an exceptional opportunity now offered for pur- 
chasing a few shares of stock at very low figures in mines located in the 


ZINC AND LEAD— 


region of Missouri. Within 90 days the appreciation of stock alone, at our present rate of de- 


ve 4 oy" will net the 
ing, less element of 8) 
body of paying ore. 


orer. 
LATER, tock will 


investor a handsome profit. 

tion than usually exists, as our properties already show a heavy 
ver since the war this region has been a steady 
many fortunes yearly, and in 1897 it produced one million more dollars 
essentially a poor man’s country, as no expensive machinery is required 


There is, in the proposition we are offer- 


rodacer, turning out 
seg all Alaska. It is 
to extract or handle 


NOW, you gét in cheaply and the profits will be enormously large. 
E . Sones rapidly and the profits necessarily be smaller. 


We invite the closest scrutiny of our Se peewee and the men in control secure the position 


and financia! standing of the company. Cal 


upon ue, or send for circulars and references. 


Address The Wright Zinc and Lead Co., Room 1008, 171 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
PIVOTAL POINTS IN MISSIONS TODAY 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s Mis- 

sionary Topic for December.) 


Where the greatest immediate need of re-enforcements— 
Where the most striking changes during the year— What 
field interests you most. 


This ought to fruit into a delightful and re- 
warding meeting. Any one possessing a par- 
ticle of missionary enthusiasm, who looks 
abroad over the earth today cannot fail to see 
many points of light, centers of strategic ad- 
vance, places where these passing weeks are 
big with importanee, issues being wrought out 
by labor and by prayer that cannot fail to 
affect profoundly the map of the world. 

Let special pleaders, for example, be ap- 
pointed to argue in behalf of particular fields. 
Each would find it easy to make a strong and 
urgent appeal. There is China, for instance, 
hitherto the stronghold of conservatism, but 
now being permeated with a new spirit and 
responding in a marked way to missionary in- 
fluences. It has been a year of remarkable 
missionary advance and 50,000,000 homes, in 
twenty provinces, says Secretary Speer, are 
open to us if we will go. 

But the spokesman for Japan will quickly 
spring to his feet and paint the situation there 
in no less striking colors. The completion of 
the treaties has given the young empire a new 
status as respects the rest of the civilized 
world. Reaction follows action, to be sure, 
but in the main the soil is favorable as never 
before for the planting of an intelligent, rea- 
sonable Christianity. 

Look, too, at Africa, upon which country 
the eyes of the world are just now riveted, 
Try to view the tumult and warfare there in 
the light of the redeeming purposes of God 
and ask if the churches are prepared to follow 
up military expeditions and -conquests with 
the gospel of the Prince of Peace. Or, turn 
the gaze to distant India and note how, as the 
end of the century draws nigh, that great 
country is being touched with the spirit of 
unrest and yearning for something better. 

What a strong plea one can bring touching 
missionary duties and obligations in the new 
possessions in the United States. Dr. Ry- 
der’s article in this week’s Congregationalist 
shows what is being done in Porto Rico. 
Nor are we to forget other islands in the sea, 
like the Carolines, where the American Board 
is planning an advance. That other acquisi- 
tion of the United States, Alaska, is witness- 
ing missionary labor whose results are hardly 
less thrilling than those recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles. For particulars see the page 
in last week’s Congregationalist on that sub- 
ject. 

Bringing the gazé nearer home we have but 
to look on the vast Home Missionary field in 
the South and the West and on the remote sec- 
tions of New England to see the pivotal points 
that will arrest attention. Certainly what- 
ever we may be doing abroad, missionary 
work in this country cannot halt so long as in 
nine Southern States there is a greater per- 
centage of illiteracy than in Ireland. 

As respects general principles of missionary 
advanee, the two pivotal points today relate 
to self-support and to the establishment and 
maintenance of native evangelistic agencies. 
‘Toward these two desirable ends missionary 
endeavor is more and more directed. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


For documents respecting special fields those 
preparing for this meeting will do well. to 
write directly to the headquarters of our va- 
rious missionary societies. These recent pub- 
lications will also be found serviceable: 


Christian Endeavor World (missionary number), 
Nov. 9. 

The Chautauquan for October, article on Chris- 
tian Expansion, by Eugene M. Camp. 

Po) to Rico Our Next Field, a paper by Sec. A. F. 
Beard, A, M. A. 

A Call for Missionary Advance in the Pacific Is- 
lands, by Rey. F. M. Price, and The Awakening in 
China, by Dr. Judson Smith, to be obtained from 
the American Board, 
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Our Congregational Enterprise in Cuba, The Con- 
gregationalist, Oct. 19. 





Splinters from the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Convention 


Organization is economy of time and money and 
men.—Marion Lawrence. 

Impulse, more than information, is needed to start 
spiritual life.—Dr. 4. H. Plumb. 

It is as important to win and save our own chil- 
dren as to save the heathen world —Dr. Juhn Potts. 

I know of but one evangelist in this country to 
whom I would trust the children.—Mrs. M. G. Ken 
nedy. 

The Bible is for all people. Send it, therefore, to 
all peoples, to the ends of the earth.—Dr. A. H. 
Plumb. 

Force the children and they will bloom out beauti- 
fully, but they will wilt as quickly.—Mrs. M. @. 
Kennety. 

The International Lesson System is the track on 
which the Sunday school has run around the world. 
—Marion Lawrence. 

The new century will chronicle the greatest ad- 
vancement in Bible study that the world has ever 
known.—Dr. John Potts. 

The kindergarten Sunday school and the kinder- 
garten in the Sunday school are two different 
things.— Frederica Beard. 

There is a wrong kind of denominationalism 
which makes a man a denominationalist first and a 
Christian afterwards.—Rev. A. R Dilts. 








THIs WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


IMPROVED SOUTHERN SERVICE.—The Southern 
Railway has announced improved service to the 
South, effective Nov. 19. “The New York and 
Florida Express” and “ The Washington and Chat- 
tanooga Limited, via Lynchburg,’ will leave New 
York at 3 26 Pp. M., connecting at Washington with 
the “Colonial Express” from Boston and other 
New England points. This popular line is the only 
route to Aiken, Augusta, Savannah and Jackson- 
ville with one night travel from Boston, and the 
shortest and quickest route to Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga, Memphis and New Orleans. Pullman sleep- 
ing car service from New York and Washington to 
all the principal cities and resorts of the South. 
For full information as to rates, schedules, sleeping 
car service, etc., call on or address George C. 
Daniels, New England Passenger Agent, 228 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 












































































THE NEW CENTURY 
TEACHER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by DAVID C COOK. 








For Bible class, Intermediate and Juvenile 
® Sunday-school Teachers. First issue begins ¢ 
with January, 1900. Thirty-six large three- 
® column pages in each number. Exhaustive 
% and comprehensive Lesson Notes. Selected 
quotations from the best writers. The Ex- 
® planatory. a and Ijiustrative treated 
together; Lesson Text a Notes on same 
page. References and Revised Version 
Changes placed with each verse. 
Spec Lesson Departments, including 
® Practical Thoughts, lient* Points, Love- % 
lights, and Advanced Study Question Drawer. 
” Large space given to discussion of Methods. 
Articles will appear during the year by . 
Cc. D. Meigs, B. F. Jacobs, Dr. W. A. uneap. : 
m May Field McKean, Julia H. Johnston, J. 
m Harbour, Rev. BE. A. Rand, D.D.. Rev. UR. 
Partridge, D.D., Rev. Albert Bryant, Grace 
% Livingston Hili, Margaret E. Sangsver, A. H. 
McKinney, and other well-known writers. 
January Number contains a oe ag “ 
on Train og 
we the Secretarie 
Associations of be mney bly mre 
‘Wisconsin and Province of Ontari 
Februar Namber will contain « eynopsis - 
® of reports from a large number of representa- 
tive Sunday-schools (city and country) on the 
subject of Home Lesson Preparation. ¢ 
Also a summary of individual class methods ¢ 
gathered from personal letters received from 
a large number of teachers. ; 
The Magazine will also contain a Lo a ying 
> ment entitled Heart-life — intend : 
strengthen the teacher's own heart-life; ak : 
Round Table, for quebaage of views and for & 
voicing one's difficulties. se 
Price, single subscription, 60c. per year. % 
= Three or more copies, mailed to one address, 
#c. each, or 10c. per quarter. ress, 





B Davin C. Cook PusuisninG COMPANY, 3 
36 WASHINGTON ores, CHICAGO. . 












Woman's Best Friend 
Dirt's Worst Enemy 















HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


noenes Herbal Embrocation,. 


celebrated and effectual 3 Cure without 
internal. medicine. Proprietors, EDWARD & 80n 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Ce., 80 North William &t., NH. ¥. 





This little tract has bee 
The SL mene Seetae the 
66 Harris 99 Itiwas fr first methods of fring. ap 
Method of eos sa are 
Giving weeneid. Price segomien 


For sale at the office of The Congregationaliss, Boston. 





800 
Booker T. Washington’s Recep- 


tion in New Orleans 


Booker T. Washington visited Straight Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, Nov. 10, and spoke 
to the students, making a plea for more thor- 
oughness on the part of colored people in all 
the pursuits of life. He told how, not long 
before, a prominent railroad official in the 
North, who employs a great many white and 
colored people, said that he could always tell 
when a car had been cleaned by a white man or 
a black man, from the fact that the latter was 
apt not to “clean out the corners.” Mr. 
Washington argued that the Negroes as a race 
must learn to “clean out the corners”’ if they 
wish to succeed. 

In the evening Mr. Washington spoke to a 
large audience in the Central Congregational 
Church, under the auspices of the Longshore- 
men’s Protective Union Benevolent Associa- 
tion, an organization numbering between 400 
and 500 men, who work along the wharves of 
the city. This was the first time Mr. Wash- 
ington has spoken in public in New Orleans. 
The occasion has a special significance from 
the words of Mayor Flower, the Democratic 
mayor of the city, who, in introducing Mr. 
Washington, said: ‘For the past ten years 
Booker Washington has been making history. 
The work he is doing today is destined to 
work a moral revolation in the republic. His 
influence on the rising generation will not be 
limited to this Southland of ours, but will ex- 
tend to every part of this vast country. After 
he has passed away there will spring up dis- 
ciples to continue and disseminate his teach- 
ings, which will not be circumscribed by en- 
vironment nor limited by Tuskegee, but will 
spread far and wide and reach all classes of 
society, whether white or black.’”’ Mayor 
Flower could hardly have had any political 
end in view in speaking these words, since he 
is just closing a four years’ term in office and 
his successor has already been elected. 

Among those who heard Mr. Washington 
were Dr. Osear Atwood, the president of 
Straight University, Dr. G. W. Henderson, 
the pastor of the university, and several mem- 
bers of the faculty. The university has a 
large attendance this year, and the students 
were such a bright looking company that it 
was an inspiration to watch their faces when 
Mr. Washington was speaking. M. B. T. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 17 


Mrs. J. Frederic Hill, as leader, drew a val- 
uable lesson from the familiar prayer, ‘ Thy 
will be done,’’ not so much when it is offered 
with bowed head in the desire to be submis- 
sive as when it suggests courage and hope for 
the accomplishment of God’s will ‘‘on earth 
as it is in heaven.”” Mrs. Capron quoted Nor- 
man McLeod’s “beautiful, beautiful will of 
God,’”’ and with tender sympathy alluded to 
the recent death of D wight Bissell, the young- 
est son of the late Dr. Lemuel Bissell of the 
Marathi Mission, the announcement of which 
sorrow is now on its way to the mother, two 
sisters and brother in missionary homes in 
India, offering an earnest prayer that these 
dear friends may be made ready to receive 
this sad message with unwavering faith. 

Miss Stanwood read a recent letter from 
Rev. Edward Abbott of Cambridge concern- 
ing the interesting work of Miss Case and 
Miss Colby at Osaka. Dr. Abbott, who was 
once Miss Case’s pastor, was for three days 
their euest, and he expresses the wish that 
the Christian people of America could see 
what he has seen, and says: “It would give 
them, as it has given us, a new sense of the 
spiritualized romance of missions and of the 
faith, the self-renunciatic n, the heroism and 
the ardor born of love to Christ which have 
led her and others like her to turn their backs 
on home and kindred and all we commonly 
hold dear and set themselves to the task of 
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raising these, their less fortunate sisters, to 
their own level of religious culture and privi- 
leges. If the spirit of Christ is to be found 
anywhere in these times of ours, it is in such 
lives as these.” 

A letter from Miss Page reported the party 
which sailed lately on the Winifredian as hav- 
ing a delightful voyage across the Atlantic 
and as separating in England for their various 
destinations. 

Dr. Judson Smith gave an interesting ac- 
count of the homes and work of the mission- 
aries in North China whose names were on 
the week’s calendar. These very names, 
Chapin, Waples, Aiken, Stanley, Porter, 
Peck, Wyckoff, Smith and Goodrich, are sug- 
gestive to those who know them personally, 
and Dr. Smith’s graphic pictures gained them 
new friends and sympathy. 








For hemorrhage Pond’s Extract is unequaled. 
Weak imitations will not have the same effect. 


Fine porcelain is taking rank with silver and 
pictures for complimentary gifts, and some of the 
fine china that has come out this season in the spe- 
cial importations of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
made to order with the family letter or monogram, 
are beautiful examples of what part fine porcelain 
will have as heirloom treasures to children and 
grandchildren. 


BETTER AND BETTER.—It is astonishing what 
an advance is made from one year to another in the 
convenience of modern furniture. This season the 
Paine Furniture Company are building sideboards 
which provide at small cost the important features 
of the best equipments of last year. Ifthe reader 
wishes to know more about this, let him turn to the 
article entitled Keeping the Peace, in another col- 
umn. 


Gorne SouTH?—If 80, travelers should not fail 
to go South via the beautiful, the historical Shen- 
andoah Valley. Close connections from the New 
England States to make train No. 3, leaving New 
York at 7.55 Pp mM. via Pennsylvania Railroad and 
reaching the Shenandoah Valley at daytime, giv- 
ing passengers a day ride from Hagerstown, Md., 
to Roanoke, Va., and Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Write 
for advertising matter and schedules to C. P. 
Gaither, New England agent, N. & W. R. R., 112 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass., or to W. B. Bevill, 
general passenger agent, N. & W. R. R., Roanoke, 
Va. 
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“A Perfect Fi 
«« Preserves Health,’’ 
; «‘ Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
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TRADE-MARK. 





Walter Baker & CO. timites, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
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EUCALOL 
C U RE Catarrh 


Grippe 
Colds 
Eucalol is a treatment that is based on an 
tiseptic cleanliness. It has cured thousands 
and will cure you. 


FREE OFFER 


To prove its merit 
we will send /ree 


on request a large package of Eucafol. Don’t delay 
Write to-day. 
THE EUCALOL CO. 108 Fulton St., New York. 





















TERRORS 





SAVES LABOR 
SAVES WORRY. 











OF LABOR SAVING 
EVICES<< 


LASY FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


THE DINNER HAS NO 
FOR THE 





: MPANY DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 
32-38 JNION ST 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS allied pe 
Oh HEATERS fo STEAM, HOT i na FUMLY’ GUARANIFED. 
















Amazing figu 
its pop»larity and usefulne 
"”ABk Y: your dealer for the 





PAT. DEC. 30 ’90. . 


idx ead 10; 00 


300,000 


res fer so scala an article—yet ample proof of 
The most roomy and leas 
purse made-—lies flat = ‘the pocket. 


PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE, 
or I will send you sample at following petene, a 


No. “ holds 58.00 insilver §.25 


- 





-40 15 -80 . 80, 90. 
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JAMES 8S. TOPHAM, Sole M’f’r, 1237 Penna. aves ' Washington, D.C. 








23 November 1890 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 3-9. “Until He Come.” 
Lord’s Supper. 1 Cor. 11: 23-28, 

Apparently Jesus did not care much for 
forms. He saw too much formalism about him, 
too many whited sepulchers, too many institu- 
tions of religion out of which had gone the faith 
and hope and love which constitute the eternal 
elements of religion. He never gave his dis- 
ciples any formula through which they should 
invariably express their faith in him. He 
seemed to prefer to trust to that phrasing of it 
which would be the natural outcome of the di- 
vine life which he implanted. He only pre- 
scribed one form of prayer, and that was in 
response to their request for it. So when he 
does institute a certain definite outward action 
and bids his followers observe it for his sake 
it possesses all the greater significance. 


The 





The Christian man, then, must needs ask 
himself if the Lord’s Supper means as much 
to him as his Lord intended it should. If a 
dying friend says: “‘Now no matter about 
going to my grave in the cemetery, no matter 
about a notice in the newspapers, no matter 
about putting on crape, but the next time you 
are in those quiet woods where we used to 
walk together [ want you particularly to re- 
member me, or every Sunday evening in your 
room just at sunset call my face to mind,”’ we 
should be very sure to heed his wishes. Jesus 
knew that we needed some special season, 
some definite place, some concrete act in con- 
nection with which we should specially re 
member him. Not that we forget him else- 
where, but none of us are so spiritual yet that 
we can dispense with times and ways of par- 
ticular and more tender commemoration. 





Certainly the associations that gather about 
the table of our Lord ought themselves to 
bring spiritual quickening. Those emblems 
there are the definite material proof that 
Christ was once in the world. We need no 
better evidence of the reality of Christianity 
than the persistence of this rite through 1,900 
years. And it has gathered into itself the 
penitence and the consecration, the toils and 
the sacrifices of countless multitudes who, in 
stately cathedrals or in plain Paritan meeting 
houses, in the catacombs and the mountain 
fastnesses whither the rage of their perse- 
cutors had driven them, or in great gatherings 
which commanded the world’s attention and 
respect, have partaken of the bread and the 
wine that spoke of forgiveness and peace. 
Surely some sense of what this supper has 
meant to the. Christian world should steal 
into our hearts as we sit at the same table of 
the Lord, 





But we gather there chiefly to remember 
him. Some there are who are made fearful 
by the words of the apostle with reference to 
eating and drinking unworthily, and to them 
the communion hour is one of mourning over 
their sins. Contrition there should be, but 
it is our Saviour rather than our own stained 
and marred selves of whom we should think. 
Others dwell upon the shortcomiogs and in- 
consistencies of their fellow-Christians, bat 
it is not in remembrance of other people’s sins 
that we are to partake of the supper. He 
who bore them and ours, too, in his own body 
on the tree, whose compassion is wide enough 
and whose power great enough to redeem a 
universe, should be the chief object of our 
thought and our devotion. 





“Till he come.”” Incomplete indeed would 
be the service did it not suggest the day when 
Master and disciples will partake again of the 
supper; not as now, with the veil of sense 
hanging darkly between, but in some such 
community of life as existed when Jesus was 
on earth. His heart was set on this hope. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


He would have it sustain their faith and their 
love. Yes, there is coming a time when we 
shall know Jesus better and rejoice in the 
sunshine, not only of his constant, bat of his 


recognized, presence. 
6 
NOVEMBER NOTES 

A county union— Worcester, Mass.—is organized 
for an aggressive no-license campaign. 

Manila envelopes containing several pleasing 
stories are welcomed by hospital inmates. 

Canada now includes 3,302 societies and 569 
Juniors, with a total enrollment of 156,793. 

The Medical Arm of the Missionary Service was 
au appropriate topic for a physician’s talk at a mis- 
sionary service. 

Endeavor Societies are sending barrels of apples 
to the city mission in New York city. They are 
eagerly received when distributed. 

At the State meeting at Kearney, Neb., 300 dele- 
gates were present. A society at Columbus of fif- 
teen members won the banner for its gifts to home 
missions, about $2 per member. 
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Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 

thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Molier’s Cod Liver Oil is put u 1} 
oval bottles, and bears our name o pe se tn A a 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 Bars “* Sweet Home” $5.00 

Gold Medal Winner. For laun- 

dry and household purposes 

it has no superior. Large bars. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap 

A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder . 

Full pounds. An ‘unequalled 

laundry luxury. 


5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Mod Complexion Soap .60 


Perfume exquisite. A matech- 
less beautifier. 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap - .30 


1.20 
















F} 1-4 Doz.Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
‘ 1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 
Nj 1-4 Doz. Borated Tar Soap... .25 
A Unequalled for washing the hair. 
''§ 1-4Doz.SulphurSoa ..... | 
y 1 Bottle, 1 oz., Mod Perfume . .35 
FA Delicate,refined,popular, lasting. 
id 1 Jar, 2ozs., M Cold Cream. 
» Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
|) 1 Bottle Modjeska oy 
> Preserves the teeth, hardens 







the guins,sweetens the breath. 
1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap_._.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . _ 10.00 
All for $10. . . $20 


You get the premium you select, gratis. 


The Larkin ‘Plan 
GIVES You ou the Beauli 


a 


» aap —_ 


some carvings. 


merits, with our guarantee of poe, Ay 
have for many years, in every locality, 
neighbors’ testimonials. 


shipment day 
proveallerpected. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Many boys and girls easily earn a “ 


rovides the 
preminm as as “a ae leman’s profit,” 





See Notes Below. 
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ertisement and purchased the 
and with the business methods of the 
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and of the premiums that accompany it.—7he 





ARKIN SOAPS 


Tt LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 

half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 
the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THE FIRST AWARD OF THE OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAPS. 
66 ” Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 
HE CHAUTAUQUA DESK. rubbed finish. ag hand- 
Beveled plate mirror. 


writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. 
It is Wise Economy to Use Good Seem. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
‘housands 


many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 


AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
notify us goods are subject toour order. We make no charge for what you have used. 
Hf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present. Sor the lady of the house, and 
ter order is received. Money refunded promptly tf the 
he transaction is not complete until you are satisfed. 
Chautauqu Desk or other premium free, 
+ -¥ n 5 by 


ividing phe cogtents of a Combination Box among a 
0,00 needful to pay our bill, and 
The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Lliustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. 


Company have used the columns of The 
nation Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 





























Desk is 5 feet high, 2'¢ feet wide, 
Brass curtain r 







of Families Use Them, and 






remit $10; if not, 






Bow or Premium does pet 






eighbors who readily pay the lis 
gives the young folks the 







Capital, $500,000, 





‘ionaregationalist for years 


me 


in adv 
es wisher of this paper has written personsily to a number of subscribers who have responde’ te the 


. Without exception they state that they 7 perfectly satisfied with 
Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise 


both of the soap 
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: A oour thing foe et a bg Bod es. rm ba but must also be 
MUFFINS.—One cup cold Quaker Oats Porridge, one cup sweet 
m Ik, one tablespoonful sugar, one well-beaten egg, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful melted butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, add enough flour to stiffen batter nicely. Bake 
twenty minutes in muffin pans or rings. 
At all Grocers in 2-Pound Packages. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge ‘in the 
world, butalsode icious and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups 
and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Time Tells 
The Story. 


There is a big difference between 












the cost of making a first-class sew- 
ing-machine, embodying the best 
of materials and workmanship, and | 
one which is made in the cheapest 
manner. The buyer of the cheap 
machine soon pays the difference 
of price in the constant cost for 
repairs, to say nothing of its annoy- 
ing inefficiency. 

SINGER SEWING-MACHINES DO 

GOOD WORK DURING A LIFETIME. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


Tue Sincer Manuracturinc Co., 
‘ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World."’ 










Dress (jJoods 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 


To Close Out several Broken Lines of 


Colored Fancy Dress Goods 


in a great variety of weaves and colors, we 
have cut them in dress lengths of 
6 yards, and marked them 


$5.00 and $6.00 


A Dress Pattern 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 


R. HL Stearns & Co. 


BOSTON 


‘popular, standard, or classical music played by the best } 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 








“CONCERT” REDUCED TO $100. 


Buy an Edison Phonograph for the family’s Christmas. 
It will entertain your guests, while it pleases you and | 
amuses the children—and it lasts the year round. All 


bands and orchestras or instrumental and vocal soloists, be- 
sides the amusing and pathetic sketches of the recitationist | 
and the stirring words of the orator, are yours tocommand \ 
when you have an Edison Phonograph. 
Your choice of seven styles from $90 to $7.50, all using 
the same records and giving the same perfect result, but 
with different driving mechanism—some spring motors, 
some electric motors. Also the Edison 
Concert Phonograph reduced to §100, ‘one Genuine witHouT 
Our new catalogue of machines and “St 
records can be obtained from all Phono- Q. Edison. 
graph dealers. — 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., NEW YORK. 






